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CHAPTER   XXV—  STRIFE    FOR   EXPAN- 
SION    (18 '46-1848) 

From  1846  to  1848  the  principal  interest  to  the 
American  mind  was  the  Mexican  War  and  its 
consequences.  The  breaking  out  of  that  war  in 
May,  1846,  led  to  a  fierce  controversy  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  White  House,  and  out  of  doors. 
The  Diary  of  President  Polk  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  inside  zvorkings  of  the 
administration,  and  has  been  drawn  upon  for 
several  of  the  most  interesting  extracts  in  this 
chapter.  The  three  main  questions  before  the 
country  were  whether  the  war  was  a  just  one; 
zvhether  Oregon  should  be  annexed;  and  zvhat 
should  be  done  with  the  territory  taken  from 
Mexico.  President  Polk  stood  out  for  the  right- 
eousness of  the  war,  and  for  the  annexation  both 
of  Oregon  and  California.  He  zvas  supported  by 
statesmen  like  Benton,  who  foresaw  the  relation 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  with  pozver  in  the  Pacific 
region  and  trade  with  the  Orient.  The  war  re- 
vealed many  weaknesses  in  the  military  system 
of  the  country;  but,  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  zvas  entirely  successful.  President  Polk 
refused  the  temptation  to  annex  the  whole  of 
Mexico  at  a  time  when  it  zvas  possible.  When 
peace  was  made,  the  Union  was  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  the  vast  region  of  Nezv  Mexico  and 
California.  Those  opposed  to  zvar  altogether,  of 
whom  Charles  Sumner  was  the  most  noted,  sazv 
nothing  but  evil  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
struggle,  and  many  who  supported  the  army  dis- 
liked the  process  of  conquest. 


After  i  photograph  made  about  1860  owned  by  F.  J.  Garrison 


i.    War  and  Mexico   (1846) 

By  Representative  Thomas  Corwin 

An  Ohio  man  whose  career  seemed  arrested  by  this 
speech,  but  later  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Mexico 
by  Lincoln. 

The  President  has  said  he  does  not  expect  to 
hold  Mexican  territory  by  conquest.  Why  then 
conquer  it?  Why  waste  thousands  of  lives  and 
millions  of  money  fortifying  towns  and  creating 
governments,  if,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  you  re- 
tire from  the  graves  of  your  soldiers  and  the 
desolated  country  of  your  foes,  only  to  get 
money  from  Mexico  for  the  expense  of  all  your 
toil  and  sacrifice?  Who  ever  heard,  since  Chris- 
tianity was  propagated  among  men,  of  a  nation 
taxing  its  people,  enlisting  its  young  men  and 
marching  off  two  thousand  miles  to  fight  a 
people  merely  to  be  paid  for  it  in  money  ?  What 
is  this  but  hunting  a  market  for  blood,  selling 
the  lives  of  your  young  men,  marching  them  in 
regiments  to  be  slaughtered  and  paid  for,  like 
oxen  and  brute  beasts?  Sir,  this  is,  when 
stripped  naked,  that  atrocious  idea  first  promul- 
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gated  in  the  President's  message,  and  now  advo- 
cated here,  of  righting  on  till  we  can  get  our 
indemnity  for  the  past  as  well  as  the  present 
slaughter.  We  have  chastised  Mexico,  and  if  it 
were  worth  while  to  do  so,  we  have,  I  dare  say, 
satisfied  the  world  that  we  can  fight.  What  now? 
Why  the  mothers  of  America  are  asked  to  send 
another  of  their  sons  to  blow  out  the  brains  of 
Mexicans  because  they  refuse  to  pay  the  price 
of  the  first  who  fell  there,  fighting  for  glory! 
And  what  if  the  second  fall,  too?  The  Execu- 
tive, the  parental  reply,  is,  "We  shall  have  him 
paid  for,  we  shall  get  full  indemnity !"  Sir,  I 
have  no  patience  with  this  flagitious  notion  of 
fighting  for  indemnity,  and  this  under  the  equally 
absurd  and  hypocritical  pretense  of  securing  an 
honorable  peace.  An  honorable  peace!  If  you 
have  accomplished  the  objects  of  the  war  (if  in- 
deed you  had  an  object  which  you  dare  to  avow), 
cease  to  fight,  and  you  will  have  peace. . . . 

Sir,  had  one  come  and  demanded  Bunker  Hill 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  had  England's 
lion  ever  showed  himself  there,  is  there  a  man 
over  thirteen  and  under  ninety  who  would  not 
have  been  ready  to  meet  him — is  there  a  river 
on  this  continent  that  would  not  have  run  red 
with  blood — is  there  a  field  but  would  have  been 
piled  high  with  the  unburied  bones  of  slaugh- 
tered Americans  before  these  consecrated  battle 
fields  of  liberty  should  have  been  wrested  from 
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us?  But  this  same  American  goes  into  a  sister 
republic,  and  says  to  poor,  weak  Mexico,  "Give 
up  your  territory — you  are  unworthy  to  pos- 
sess it — I  have  got  one-half  already — all  I  ask 
of  you  is  to  give  up  the  other !"  England  might 
as  well,  in  the  circumstances  I  have  described, 
have  come  and  demanded  of  us,  "Give  up  the 
Atlantic  slope — give  up  this  trifling  territory 
from  the  Alleghany  mountains  to  the  sea;  it  is 
only  from  Maine  to  St.  Mary's — only  about  one- 
third  of  your  Republic,  and  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  it."  What  would  be  the  response? 
They  would  say,  we  must  give  this  up  to  John 
Bull.  Why?  "He  wants  room."  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  says  he  must  have  this.  Why,  my 
worthy  Christian  brother,  on  what  principle  of 
justice?     "I  want  room!" 

Sir,  look  at  this  pretense  of  want  of  room. 
With  twenty  millions  of  people,  you  have  about 
one  thousand  millions  of  acres  of  land,  inviting 
settlement  by  every  conceivable  argument — bring- 
ing them  down  to  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  an  acre, 
and  allowing  every  man  to  squat  where  he 
pleases.  But  the  Senator  from  Michigan  says 
we  will  be  two  hundred  millions  in  a  few  years, 
and  we  want  room.  If  I  were  a  Mexican  I  would 
tell  you,  "Have  you  not  room  in  your  own  coun- 
try to  bury  your  dead  men?  If  you  come  into 
mine  we  will  greet  you  with  bloody  hands,  and 
welcome  you  to  hospitable  graves."  .  .  . 
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Do  we  not  know,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  a  law 
never  to  be  repealed,  that  falsehood  shall  be  short 
lived?  Was  it  not  ordained  of  old  that  truth 
only  shall  abide  forever  ?  Whatever  we  may  say 
to-day,  or  whatever  we  may  write  in  our  books, 
the  stern  tribunal  of  history  will  review  it  all, 
detect  falsehood,  and  bring  us  to  judgment  be- 
fore that  posterity  which  shall  bless  or  curse  us, 
as  we  may  act  now,  wisely  or  otherwise.  We 
may  hide  in  the  grave  (which  awaits  us  all)  in 
vain;  we  may  hope  there,  like  the  foolish  bird 
that  hides  its  head  in  the  sand,  in  the  vain  belief 
that  its  body  is  not  seen,  yet  even  there  this  pre- 
posterous excuse  of  want  of  "room"  shall  be 
laid  bare,  and  the  quick-coming  future  will  de- 
cide that  it  was  a  hypocritical  pretense,  under 
which  we  sought  to  conceal  the  avarice  which 
prompted  us  to  covet  and  to  seize  by  force  that 
which  was  not  ours.  .  .  . 

We  stand  this  day  on  the  crumbling  brink  of 
that  gulf — we  see  its  bloody  eddies  wheeling  and 
boiling  before  us — shall  we  not  pause  before  it  be 
too  late  ?  How  plain  again  is  here  the  path,  I  may 
add  the  only  way  of  duty,  of  prudence,  of  true 
patriotism.  Let  us  abandon  all  idea  of  acquir- 
ing further  territory,  and  by  consequence  cease  at 
once  to  prosecute  this  war.  Let  us  call  home  our 
armies,  and  bring  them  at  once  within  our  own 
acknowledged  limits.  Show  Mexico  that  you  are 
sincere  when  you  say  you  desire  nothing  by  con- 
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quest.  She  has  learned  that  she  cannot  encounter 
you  in  war,  and  if  she  had  not,  she  is  too  weak  to 
disturb  you  here.  Tender  her  peace,  and  my  life 
on  it,  she  will  then  accept  it.  But  whether  she 
shall  or  not,  you  will  have  peace  without  her  con- 
sent. It  is  your  invasion  that  has  made  war,  your 
retreat  will  restore  peace.  Let  us  then  close  for- 
ever the  approaches  of  internal  feud,  and  so  re- 
turn to  the  ancient  concord  and  the  old  way  of  na- 
tional prosperity  and  permanent  glory.  Let  us 
here,  in  this  temple  consecrated  to  the  Union,  per- 
form a  solemn  lustration;  let  us  wash  Mexican 
blood  from  our  hands,  and  on  these  altars,  in  the 
presence  of  that  image  of  the  Father  of  his  coun- 
try that  looks  down  upon  us,  swear  to  preserve 
honorable  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  eternal 
brotherhood  with  each  other. 

Thomas    Corwin,    Life    and    Speeches    (Cincinnati, 
1896),  287-314  passim. 


2.    My  Country,  Right  or  Wrong 

(1846) 

By  Representative  E.  B.  Holmes 

A  New  York  lawyer  and  member  of  Congress. 

It  is  alleged  upon  this  floor,  that  to  declare 
one's  self  for  the  war,  and  to  speak  against  the 
present  Administration  of  this  Government,  is  an 
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absurdity ;  that,  while  he  pretends  to  go  for  it,  he 
goes  against  it,  by  weakening  the  moral  power 
of  the  Government. 

I  had  supposed  the  moral  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  far  as  these  functionaries  could  wield 
it,  had  been  expended;  and  that  now,  moral  sua- 
sion proving  inefficient,  we  had  determined  to 
try  the  physical  force  of  the  country.  It  is 
termed  a  kind  of  moral  treason  to  speak  against 
the  present  Administration.  What!  treason  to 
speak  of  the  manner  in  which  this  moral  power 
has  been  exerted,  and  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  force  against  a  sister 
republic?  It  may  be  treason  to  the  party.  It 
may  be  counter  to  the  edicts  of  the  Executive, 
to  have  any  of  its  votaries  call  any  of  its  acts  to 
the  attention  of  the  people.  Such  may  not  do  it. 
But  shall  the  motives  of  those  who  do  not  bend 
the  pliant  knee  to  power,  and  tamely  submit 
to  Executive  usurpation,  be  called  in  question? 
Charged  with  opposition  to  the  country !  Is  this 
the  freedom  of  your  boasted  institutions?  Sir, 
it  is  because  I  am  in  favor  of  the  country,  that 
I  am  endeavoring  to  show  how  its  moral  power 
has  been  polluted,  paralyzed,  and  perverted  by 
the  conduits  through  which  it  has  passed.  I  do 
it  with  no  personal  or  vindictive  feelings,  but  in 
view  of  a  solemn  duty,  and  in  the  hope  that  the 
people  will  see  the  necessity  of  rising  in  their 
might,  and  exerting,  with  efficiency  and  effect, 
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the  moral  power  which  has  fallen  still-born  from 
the  hands  of  the  Executive. 

Notwithstanding  the  morality  of  the  sentiment 
uttered  by  my  friend  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Delano,] 
that  in  time  of  war  he  was  for  his  country,  right 
or  wrong,  has  been  questioned  in  this  hall,  I  re- 
iterate it.  I  hope  the  moral  sense  of  gentlemen 
will  stand  the  shock,  when  I  tell  them  I  am  for 
my  country,  any  way  and  always,  right  or  wrong. 
In  all  time,  under  all  circumstances,  in  prosper- 
ity or  in  adversity,  in  peace  or  in  war,  in  every 
aspect  which  ingenuity  can  invent  or  imagination 
can  conceive,  I  am  for  my  country,  right  or 
wrong.  Sir,  I  am  for  my  children,  right  or 
wrong.  My  duty  impels  me  to  chide  and  rebuke 
them  when  wrong;  but  to  be  for  them,  and  feel 
for  them,  and  to  act  for  their  prosperity,  happi- 
ness, and  protection,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
is  a  feeling  interwoven  with  the  very  ligaments 
of  my  nature.  Sir,  in  this  same  sense  I  am  for 
my  country,  right  or  wrong ;  freely  reproving  her 
public  functionaries  when  wrong,  and  holding 
up  their  constitutional  aggressions  and  their  leg- 
islative oppressions  to  the  just  judgment  of  the 
people.  .  .  . 

Sir,  the  Constitution  guaranties  the  liberty  of 
speech  and  of  the  press.  But  on  the  nth  of  May, 
where  was  the  boasted  prerogative  of  your  Con- 
stitution in  relation  to  the  liberty  of  speech? 
Where  this  inestimable  prerogative  of  freemen? 
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Its  death-knell  was  heard  in  this  Hall.  The  lips 
of  the  6,000  farmers,  the  4,000  mechanics,  and  the 
hundred  of  manufacturers  and  professional  men 
speaking  through  me  upon  this  floor,  were  sealed 
in  silence.  The  vivid  and  conscious  convictions 
of  an  outraged  people  were  stifled,  and  denied  an 
utterance.  The  minority  upon  this  floor,  repre- 
senting, as  appears  by  the  popular  vote,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  were  denied  the  right  of 
speech.  The  grave  and  momentous  question  of 
peace  or  war,  involving  the  life,  the  liberty,  of  our 
people,  and  the  happiness  of  our  common  coun- 
try, was  pressed  upon  us  without  debate.  The  im- 
prudent acts  of  the  President,  as  well  as  the  peril- 
ous condition  of  our  army,  their  cries  and  their 
blood  by  reason  of  this  imprudence,  was  made 
known  to  us,  and  yet  not  one  word  could  be  said 
upon  the  subject.  The  shield  of  secrecy  was 
thrust  between  us  and  the  country.  The  full  and 
speedy  relief  which  we  were  willing  to  grant  to 
the  army  and  the  country  was  coupled  with  a 
shield  for  the  President  and  his  advisers,  and  a 
declaration  of  war.  I  ask  whether  such  precip- 
itancy in  declaring  a  national  war,  in  breaking 
the  peace  of  the  world,  is  becoming  in  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  this  people?  Is  it  wise,  and  does 
it  become  the  dignity  and  forbearance  which 
should  characterize  enlightened  and  benevolent 
freemen  ?  Is  it  magnanimous  or  just  thus  to  stifle 
debate.     .    .     . 
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When  and  where  this  state  of  things  is  to  end, 
God  only  knows.  If  our  rulers  are  determined, 
as  they  now  seem,  upon  annihilation  and  con- 
quest, and  the  people  shall  sanction  it,  this  is  but 
the  twilight  of  the  political  darkness  that  must 
succeed  it.  To  my  mind,  the  day  when  the  peo- 
ple of  this  republic  shall  fully  sanction  the  sub- 
jugation and  conquest  of  a  foreign  nation,  dis- 
similar from  us  in  language,  habits,  and  laws, 
will  be  the  darkest,  by  far  the  darkest  day,  ever 
witnessed  by  this  republic.  .  .  . 

Twenty-ninth  Congress,  1st  Sess.,  Congressional 
Globe    (Washington,    1846),  955-956  passim. 


3.   Poetical  Protest  Against  the  Mexican 
War   (1846) 

By  Hosea  Biglow 

(James   Russell  Lowell) 

Lowell   wrote  a  series   of   so-called   Biglow   Papers, 
sharply  attacking  slavery  and  the  Mexican  War. 

Thrash  away,  you  '11  hev  to  rattle 

On  them  kittle  drums  o'  yourn, — 
'Taint  a  knowin'  kind  o'  cattle 

Thet  is  ketched  with  mouldy  corn; 
Put  in  stiff,  you  fifer  feller, 

Let  folks  see  how  spry  you  be, — 
Guess  you  '11  toot  till  you  are  yeller 

Tore  you  git  ahold  o'  me ! 
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Thet  air  flag  's  a  leetle  rotten, 

Hope  it  aint  your  Sunday's  best ; — 
Fact !  it  takes  a  sight  o'  cotton 

To  stuff  out  a  soger's  chest : 
Sence  we  farmers  hev  to  pay  f er  't, 

Ef  you  must  wear  humps  like  these, 
Sposin'  you  should  try  salt  hay  f  er  't, 

It  would  du  ez  slick  ez  grease. 


Ez  fer  war,  I  call  it  murder, — 

There  you  hev  it  plain  an'  flat ; 
I  don't  want  to  go  no  furder 

Than  my  Testyment  fer  that ; 
God  hez  sed  so  plump  an'  fairly, 

It  's  ez  long  ez  it  is  broad, 
An'  you  Ve  gut  to  git  up  airly 

Ef  you  want  to  take  in  God. 

'Taint  your  eppyletts  an'  feathers 

Make  the  thing  a  grain  more  right; 
'Taint  afollerin'  your  bell-wethers 

Will  excuse  ye  in  His  sight ; 
Ef  you  take  a  sword  an'  dror  it, 

An'  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 
Guv'ment  aint  to  answer  for  it, 

God  '11  send  the  bill  to  you. 

Wut  's  the  use  o'  meetin-goin' 
Every  Sabbath,  wet  or  dry, 
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Ef  it  's  right  to  go  amowin' 
Feller-men  like  oats  an*  rye? 

I  dunno  but  wut  it 's  pooty 
Trainin'  round  in  bobtail  coats, — 

But  it  's  curus  Christian  dooty 
This  ere  cuttin'  f  olks's  throats. 

They  may  talk  o'  Freedom's  airy 

Tell  they  're  pupple  in  the  face, — 
It 's  a  grand  gret  cemetary 

Fer  the  barthrights  of  our  race ; 
They  jest  want  this  Californy 

So  's  to  lug  new  slave-states  in 
To  abuse  ye,  an'  to  scorn  ye, 

An'  to  plunder  ye  like  sin. 

Tell  ye  jest  the  eend  I  Ve  come  to 

Arter  cipherin'  plaguy  smart, 
An*  it  makes  a  handy  sum,  tu, 

Any  gump  could  learn  by  heart ; 
Laborin'  man  an'  laborin'  woman 

Hev  one  glory  an'  one  shame. 
Ev'y  thin*  thet  's  done  inhuman 

Injers  all  on  'em  the  same. 

Want  to  tackle  me  in,  du  ye? 

I  expect  you  '11  hev  to  wait ; 
Wen  cold  lead  puts  daylight  thru  ye 

You  '11  begin  to  kal'late ; 
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'Spose  the  crows  wun't  fall  to  pickin* 
All  the  carkiss  from  your  bones, 

Coz  you  helped  to  give  a  lickin' 

To  them  poor  half -Spanish  drones? 

Jest  go  home  an'  ask  our  Nancy 

Whether  I  'd  be  sech  a  goose 
Ez  to  jine  ye, — guess  you  'd  fancy 

The  eternal  bung  wuz  loose  ! 
She  wants  me  fer  home  consumption, 

Let  alone  the  hay  's  to  mow, — 
Ef  you  're  arter  folks  o'  gumption, 

You  've  a  darned  long  row  to  hoe. 

Massachusetts,  God  forgive  her, 

She  's  akneelin'  with  the  rest, 
She,  thet  ough'  to  ha'  clung  fer  ever 

In  her  grand  old  eagle-nest ; 
She  thet  ough'  to  stand  so  fearless 

Wile  the  racks  are  round  her  hurled, 
Holdin'  up  a  beacon  peerless 

To  the  oppressed  of  all  the  world ! 

Clang  the  bells  in  every  steeple, 
Call  all  true  men  to  disown 

The  tradoocers  of  our  people, 
The  enslavers  o'  their  own ; 

Let  our  dear  old  Bay  State  proudly 

Put  the  trumpet  to  her  mouth, 
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Let  her  ring  this  messidge  loudly 
In  the  ears  of  all  the  South : — 

"I  '11  return  ye  good  for  evil 

Much  ez  we  frail  mortils  can, 
But  I  wun't  go  help  the  Devil 

Makin'  man  the  cus  o'  man ; 
Call  me  coward,  call  me  traitor, 

Jest  ez  suits  your  mean  idees, — 
Here  I  stand  a  tyrant-hater, 

An'  the  friend  o'  God  an'  Peace !" 

Ef  I  'd  my  way  I  hed  ruther 

We  should  go  to  work  an*  part, — 
They  take  one  way,  we  take  t'other, — 

Guess  it  would  n't  break  my  heart ; 
Man  hed  ough'  to  put  asunder 

Them  thet  God  has  noways  jined ; 
An'  I  should  n't  greatly  wonder 

Ef  there  's  thousands  o'  my  mind. 

James   Russell   Lowell,    The  Biglow  Papers    (Cam- 
bridge, 1848),  3-1  r. 
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4.    Negotiation  with  a  Mexican  Exile 

(1846) 

By  President  James  K.  Polk 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Mexican  War  was  this 
secret  negotiation  in  behalf  of  Santa  Anna,  who  was 
allowed  to  go  back  to  Mexico. 

Col.  Atocha  stated  this  morning  that  since  he 
saw  me  in  June  last  he  had  visited  Gen'l  Santa 
Anna  in  his  exile  at  Havannah,  and  that  he  had 
left  him  a  month  ago.  His  conversation  with  me, 
he  said  he  desired  to  be  confidential.  He  repre- 
sented that  Santa  Anna  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  his  friends  in  Mexico,  and  re- 
ceived by  every  vessel  that  left  Vera  Cruz 
hundreds  of  letters.  He  intimated  that  the 
recent  Revolution  headed  by  Paredes  met  Santa 
Anna's  sanction,  and  that  Santa  Anna  might 
soon  be  in  power  again  in  Mexico.  He  said 
that  Santa  Anna  was  in  favour  of  a  Treaty  with 
the  U.  S.,  and  that  in  adjusting  a  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  countries  the  Del  Norte  should 
be  the  Western  Texas  line,  and  the  Colorado  of 
the  West  down  through  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  Sea  should  be  the  Mexican  line  on 
the  North,  and  that  Mexico  should  cede  all  East 
and  North  of  these  natural  boundaries  to  the  U.  S. 
for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  and  mentioned 
thirty  millions  of  Dollars  as  the  sum.  This  sum 
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he  said  Santa  Anna  believed  would  pay  the 
most  pressing  debts  of  Mexico,  support  the  army 
until  the  condition  of  the  finances  could  be  im- 
proved, and  enable  the  Government  to  be  placed 
on  a  permanent  footing.  Col.  Atocha  said  that 
Santa  Anna  was  surprised  that  the  U.  S.  Naval 
force  had  been  withdrawn  from  Vera  Cruz  last 
fall,  and  that  Gen'l  Taylor's  army  was  kept  at 
Corpus  Christi  instead  of  being  stationed  on  the 
Del  Norte;  and  that  the  U.  S.  would  never  be 
able  to  treat  with  Mexico,  without  the  presence 
of  an  imposing  force  by  land  and  sea,  and  this, 
Col.  Atocha  added,  was  his  own  opinion.  Col. 
Atocha  did  not  say  that  he  was  sent  by  Santa 
Anna  to  hold  this  conversation  with  me;  but  I 
think  it  probable  he  was  so.  .  .  . 

At  precisely  2^  O'Clock  P.P.  [M.]  Col. 
Atocha  called,  when  I  gave  him  a  further  audi- 
ence of  more  than  an  hour.  He  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  me  about  the  present  condition 
of  Mexico,  and  the  relations  of  the  U.  States  with 
that  Government.  .  .  .  He  repeated  that  Gen'l 
Santa  Anna  was  in  favour  of  a  Treaty  between 
Mexico  and  the  U.  States  by  which  the  former 
should,  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  cede  to  the 
U.  States  all  the  country  east  of  the  Del  Norte  & 
North  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  and  had 
named  thirty  millions  of  dollars  as  the  sum  that 
would  be  satisfactory.  I  then  remarked  that  Mex- 
ico must  satisfy  the  claims  of  American  citizens, 
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and  that  if  the  Government  of  Mexico  had  any 
proposition  to  make,  such  as  was  suggested,  it 
would  be  considered  when  made :  to  which  Col. 
Atocha  said  no  Government  or  administration  in 
Mexico  dared  to  make  such  a  proposition,  for  if 
they  did  so  there  would  be  another  revolution  by 
which  they  would  be  overthrown.  He  said  they 
must  appear  to  be  forced  to  agree  to  such  a 
proposition.  He  went  on  to  give  his  own  opinion 
and,  as  he  said,  that  of  Gen'l  Santa  Anna,  that 
the  U.  States  should  take  strong  measures  before 
any  settlement  could  be  effected.  .  .  .  He  said 
that  Paredes,  Almonte,  &  Gen'l  Santa  Anna  were 
all  willing  for  such  an  arrangement,  but  that  they 
dare  not  make  it  until  it  was  made  apparent  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Mexico  &  the  people  generally  that 
it  was  necessary  to  save  their  country  from  a  war 
with  the  U.  States.  He  said  the  last  words  which 
Gen'l  Santa  Anna  said  to  him  when  he  was  leav- 
ing Havanna  a  month  ago  was,  "when  you  see  the 
President,  tell  him  to  take  strong  measures,  and 
such  a  Treaty  can  be  made  &  I  will  sustain  it." 
Col.  Atocha  said  the  Government  of  Mexico  was 
indebted  to  the  Archbishop  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  he  would  be  reconciled  by  an  assur- 
ance by  the  Mexican  Government  that  he  should 
be  paid,  when  the  consideration  should  be  paid 
by  the  U.  States.  He  said  Paredes  and  Almonte 
were  both  in  favour  of  such  a  settlement  if  they 
dare  make  it,  and  that  Gen'l  Santa  Anna  con- 
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curring  with  them  would  support  them  in  it.  .  .  . 
Col.  Atocha  is  [a]  person  to  whom  I  would  not 
give  my  confidence.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of 
talents  and  education,  but  his  whole  manner  & 
conversation  impressed  me  with  a  belief  that  he 
was  not  reliable,  and  that  he  would  betray  any 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  when  it  was  his  in- 
terest to  do  so.  I  therefore  heard  all  he  said 
but  communicated  nothing  to  him.  He  wished 
me  to  see  Mr.  Branch  Mars  [Brantz  Mayer]  of 
Baltimore,  formerly  secretary  of  legation  to 
Mexico,  with  whom  he  said  he  was  intimate, 
and  who  could,  he  said,  give  me  much  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Mexican  affairs.  He  con- 
cluded by  remarking  that  our  difficulties  with 
Mexico  never  could  be  settled  until  we  exhibited 
a  strong  force  on  her  borders,  and  showed  her 
that  we  were  determined  to  demand  and  to  have 
our  rights.  .  .  . 

James  K.   Polk,  Diary    (Chicago,    1910),  I.  224-230 
passim. 
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5.    Manifest  Destiny  as  Applied  to 
Oregon   (1846) 

By  Representative  Robert  C.  Winthrop 

A  Massachusetts  man.  Later  speaker  of  the  House. 
An  interesting  early  occurrence  of  the  term  "Manifest 
destiny." 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  honestly 
think,  upon  as  dispassionate  a  review  of  the  cor- 
respondence as  I  am  capable  of,  that  the  Ameri- 
can title  to  Oregon  is  the  best  now  in  existence. 
But  I  honestly  think,  also,  that  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  title  is  too  confused  and  complicated 
to  justify  any  arbitrary  and  exclusive  assertions 
of  right,  and  that  a  compromise  of  the  question 
is  every  way  consistent  with  reason,  interest,  and 
honor.  There  is  one  element  in  our  title,  however, 
which  I  confess  that  I  have  not  named,  and  to 
which  I  may  not  have  done  entire  justice.  I 
mean  that  new  revelation  of  right,  which  has 
been  designated  as  the  right  of  our  manifest 
destiny  to  spread  over  this  whole  continent.  It 
has  been  openly  avowed,  in  a  leading  adminis- 
tration journal,  that  this,  after  all,  is  our  best 
and  strongest  title;  one  so  clear,  so  preeminent, 
and  so  indisputable,  that  if  Great  Britain  had  all 
our  other  titles  in  addition  to  her  own,  they 
would  weigh  nothing  against  it.  The  right  of 
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our  manifest  destiny !  There  is  a  right  for  a 
new  chapter  in  the  law  of  nations;  or  rather  in 
the  special  laws  of  our  own  country;  for  I  sup- 
pose the  right  of  a  manifest  destiny  to  spread, 
will  not  be  admitted  to  exist  in  any  nation  except 
the  universal  Yankee  nation !  This  right  of  our 
manifest  destiny,  Mr.  Speaker,  reminds  me  of 
another  source  of  title  which  is  worthy  of  being 
placed  beside  it.  Spain  and  Portugal,  we  all 
know,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
laid  claim  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  whole  north- 
ern continent  of  America.  Francis  I  is  related 
to  have  replied  to  this  pretension,  that  he  should 
like  to  see  the  clause  in  Adam's  Will,  in  which 
their  exclusive  title  was  found.  Now,  Sir,  I 
look  for  an  early  reproduction  of  this  idea.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  due  search  be  made,  a  copy 
of  this  primeval  instrument,  with  a  clause  giving 
us  the  whole  of  Oregon,  can  be  somewhere 
hunted  up.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  in  that 
same  Illinois  cave  in  which  the  Mormon  Tes- 
tament has  been  discovered.  I  commend  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  those  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  will  promise  to  withdraw  all  my  op- 
position to  giving  notice  or  taking  possession, 
whenever  the  right  of  our  manifest  destiny  can 
be  fortified  by  the  provisions  of  our  great  First 
Parent's  last  will  and  testament.  .  .  . 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Addresses  and  Speeches  (Bos- 
ton, 1852),  489-490. 
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6.  The  Columbia  the  Road  to  India 

(i846) 

By  Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton 

Benton  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  foresaw  the 
significance  of  the  Pacific. 

I  say  to  my  fellow-citizens :  Through  the  val- 
ley of  the  Columbia,  lies  the  North  American 
road  to  India.  Twenty-eight  years  ago  I  wrote 
something  on  this  head,  and  published  it.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  of  experience  and  observa- 
tion has  given  me  nothing  to  detract  from  what 
I  then  wrote — nothing  to  add,  except  as  derived 
from  the  progress  of  the  arts,  and  especially 
omnipotent  steam.  The  trade  of  the  East  has 
always  been  the  richest  jewel  in  the  diadem  of 
commerce.  All  nations,  in  all  ages,  have  sought 
it ;  and  those  which  obtained  it,  or  even  a  share 
of  it,  attained  the  highest  degree  of  opulence,  re- 
finement, and  power.  The  routes  through  which 
it  flowed  fertilized  deserts,  and  built  up  cities 
and  kingdoms  amidst  the  desolation  of  rocks  and 
sands.  .  .  . 

The  effect  of  the  arrival  of  the  Caucasian,  or 
white  race,  on  the  western  coast  of  America,  op- 
posite the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  remains  to  be 
mentioned  among  the  benefits  which  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Columbia  will  produce;  and  that  a 
benefit,  not  local  to  us,  but  general  and  universal 
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to  the  human  race.  Since  the  dispersion  of  man 
upon  earth,  I  know  of  no  human  event,  past  or 
to  come,  which  promises  a  greater  and  more 
beneficent  change  upon  earth  than  the  arrival  of 
the  van  of  the  Caucasian  race  (the  Celtic- An- 
glo-Saxon division)  upon  the  border  of  the  sea 
which  washes  the  shore  of  the  eastern  Asia.  The 
Mongolian,  or  yellow  race,  is  there,  four  hundred 
millions  in  number,  spreading  almost  to  Europe, 
a  race  once  the  foremost  of  the  human  family  in 
the  arts  of  civilization,  but  torpid  and  stationary 
for  thousands  of  years.  It  is  a  race  far  above 
the  Ethiopian,  or  black — above  the  Malay,  or 
brown  (if  we  must  admit  five  races), — and  above 
the  American  Indian,  or  red ;  it  is  a  race  far  above 
all  these,  but  still  far  below  the  white ;  and,  like 
all  the  rest,  must  receive  an  impression  from  the 
superior  race  whenever  they  come  in  contact. 

It  would  seem  that  the  White  race  alone  re- 
ceived the  divine  command,  to  subdue  and  re- 
plenish the  earth !  for  it  is  the  only  race  that  has 
obeyed  it — the  only  one  that  hunts  out  new  and 
distant  lands,  and  even  a  New  World,  to  subdue 
and  replenish.  Starting  from  western  Asia,  tak- 
ing Europe  for  their  field,  and  the  sun  for  their 
guide,  and  leaving  the  Mongolians  behind,  they 
arrived,  after  many  ages,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  they  lit  up  with  the  lights  of 
science  and  religion,  and  adorned  with  the  use- 
ful and  the  elegant  arts.    Three  and  a  half  cen- 
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turies  ago  this  race,  in  obedience  to  the  great 
command,  arrived  in  the  New  World,  and  found 
new  lands  to  subdue  and  replenish.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  confined  to  the  border  of  the  new 
field  (I  now  mean  the  Celtic- Anglo- Saxon  divi- 
sion) ;  and  even  fourscore  years  ago  the  philo- 
sophic Burke  was  considered  a  rash  man  because 
he  said  the  English  colonists  would  top  the  Al- 
leganies,  and  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  occupy  without  parchment  if  the 
Crown  refused  to  make  grants  of  land. 

What  was  considered  a  rash  declaration  eighty 
years  ago  is  old  history  in  our  young  country,  at 
this  day.  Thirty  years  ago  I  said  the  same  thing 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Columbia :  it  was 
ridiculed  then ;  it  is  becoming  history  to-day.  The 
van  of  the  Caucasian  race  now  top  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  spread  down  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  In  a  few  years  a  great  population 
will  grow  up  there,  luminous  with  the  accumu- 
lated lights  of  European  and  American  civiliza- 
tion. Their  presence  in  such  a  position  cannot 
be  without  its  influence  upon  eastern  Asia.  The 
sun  of  civilization  must  shine  across  the  sea :  so- 
cially and  commercially,  the  van  of  the  Cauca- 
sians, and  the  rear  of  the  Mongolians,  must  in- 
termix. They  must  talk  together,  and  trade  to- 
gether, and  marry  together.  Commerce  is 
a  great  civilizer — social  intercourse  as  great 
— and  marriage  greater.  The  white  and  yel- 
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low  races  can  marry  together,  as  well  as 
eat  and  trade  together.  Moral  and  intellec- 
tual superiority  will  do  the  rest:  the  white 
race  will  take  the  ascendant,  elevating  what  is 
susceptible  of  improvement — wearing  out  what  is 
not.  Civilization,  or  extinction,  has  been  the 
fate  of  all  people  who  have  found  themselves  in 
the  track  of  the  advancing  whites,  and  civiliza- 
tion, always  the  preference  of  the  whites,  has 
been  pressed  as  an  object,  while  extinction  has 
followed  as  a  consequence  of  its  resistance.  The 
black  and  the  red  races  have  often  felt  their 
ameliorating  influence.  The  yellow  race,  next 
to  themselves  in  the  scale  of  mental  and  moral 
excellence,  and  in  the  beauty  of  form,  once  their 
superiors  in  the  useful  and  elegant  arts,  and  in 
learning,  and  still  respectable  though  stationary; 
this  race  cannot  fail  to  receive  a  new  impulse 
from  the  approach  of  the  whites,  improved  so 
much  since  so  many  ages  ago  they  left  the  western 
borders  of  Asia.  The  apparition  of  the  van  of 
the  Caucasian  race,  rising  upon  them  in  the  east 
after  having  left  them  on  the  west,  and  after  hav- 
ing completed  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe, 
must  wake  up  and  reanimate  the  torpid  body  of 
old  Asia.  Our  position  and  policy  will  commend 
us  to  their  hospitable  reception :  political  consid- 
erations will  aid  the  action  of  social  and  com- 
mercial influences.  Pressed  upon  by  the  great 
powers  of  Europe — the  same  that  press  upon  us — 
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they  must  in  our  approach  hail  the  advent  of 
friends,  not  of  foes — of  benefactors,  not  of  in- 
vaders. The  moral  and  intellectual  superiority 
of  the  white  race  will  do  the  rest :  and  thus,  the 
youngest  people,  and  the  newest  land,  will  be- 
come the  reviver  and  the  regenerator  of  the 
oldest. 

William   M.   Meigs,  Life   of   Thomas  Hart  Benton 
(Phila.,  1904),  308-310  passim. 


7.    Looking  John  Bull  in  the  Eye 

(1846) 

By  President  James  K.  Polk 

(See  note  above,  p.  26.)  A  leaf  from   Polk's  expe- 
rience   in    negotiations    over    Oregon. 

The  conversation  then  turned  on  California, 
on  which  I  remarked  that  Great  Brittain  had  her 
eye  on  that  country  and  intended  to  possess  it  if 
she  could,  but  that  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  would 
not  willingly  permit  California  to  pass  into  the 
possession  of  any  new  colony  planted  by  Great 
Brittain  or  any  foreign  monarchy,  and  that  in 
reasserting  Mr.  Monroe's  doctrine,  I  had  Cali- 
fornia &  the  fine  bay  of  San  Francisco  as  much 
in  view  as  Oregon.  Col.  Benton  agreed  that  no 
Foreign  Power  ought  to  be  permitted  to  colonize 
California,  any  more  than  they  would  be  to  col- 
onize Cuba.     As  long  as  Cuba  remained  in  the 
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possession  of  the  present  Government  we  would 
not  object,  but  if  a  powerful  foreign  power 
was  about  to  possess  it,  we  would  not  permit 
it.  On  the  same  footing  we  would  place  Cali- 
fornia. 

Col.  B.  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  stated 
the  fact  that  the  Brittish  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany had  now  20  Forts  on  Frazier's  River. 

Some  conversation  occurred  concerning  Capt. 
Fremont's  expedition,  and  his  intention  to  visit 
California  before  his  return.  Col.  B.  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Americans  would  settle  on  the 
Sacraminto  River  and  ultimately  hold  the  coun- 
try. The  conversation  on  the  subject  of  Foreign 
Colonization  closed  by  a  general  remark  that  no 
new  Foreign  Colony  could  be  permitted  on  any 
part  of  the  North  American  Continent,  on  which 
there  seemed  to  be  an  agreement.  Col.  B.  made 
no  dissent  to  the  proposition,  but  I  was  left  in 
doubt  whether  he  intended  to  include  in  it  the 
country  on  Frazer's  River,  now  occupied  by 
Brittish  posts,  but  I  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
he  did  not  intend  that  the  principle  should  ap- 
ply to  the  country  watered  by  that  River  & 
North  of  490  of  North  Latitude. 

The  conversation  closed  very  pleasantly.  The 
first  rough  draft  of  my  message  to  Congress 
on  the  Oregon  question,  which  I  had  finished 
to-day,  lay  on  my  table  when  Col.  B.  came  into 
my  office,  but  I  did  not  state  the  fact  to  him. 
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It  embraced,  written  out,  the  views  the  substance 
of  which  I  expressed  in  the  conversation  I  have 
detailed  with  Col.  Benton.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Black,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Ho.  of 
Repts.  from  South  Carolina,  after  making  an 
apology  for  calling  on  the  Sabbath,  which  was 
the  importance  of  the  subject  about  which  he 
wished  to  converse.  He  then  introduced  the  Ore- 
gon Question,  and  expressed  his  apprehension  & 
belief  that  the  question  of  the  notice  to  terminate 
the  joint  occupation  under  the  Convention  of 
1827,  would  produce  a  serious  split  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Congress.  He  said  the  North 
Western  members  were  for  the  notice,  were  ex- 
cited, and  he  feared  would  act  rashly  and  im- 
prudently, and  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  a  portion 
of  the  Southern  members  were  against  the  no- 
tice. ...  I  told  him  that  my  opinions  were  con- 
tained in  my  message,  that  they  had  been  well 
considered,  and  that  I  had  not  changed  them; 
that  I  had  recommended  the  Notice  and  thought 
it  ought  to  be  given.  I  remarked  to  him  that  the 
only  way  to  treat  John  Bull  was  to  look  him 
straight  in  the  eye;  that  I  considered  a  bold  & 
firm  course  on  our  part  the  pacific  one;  that  if 
Congress  faultered  or  hesitated  in  their  course, 
John  Bull  would  immediately  become  arrogant 
and  more  grasping  in  his  demands;  &  that  such 
had  been  the  history  of  the  Brittish  Nation  in 
all  their  contests  with  other  Powers  for  the  last 
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two  hundred  years.  I  remarked  to  him  that  I 
had  said  in  my  message  that  if  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  could  devise  any  better  plan  to  main- 
tain our  rights  in  Oregon  than  I  had  suggested, 
that  I  would  heartily  co-operate  with  them.  The 
whole  Oregon  subject  was  discussed  in  a  lengthy 
conversation.  .  .  .  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  is  probably 
becoming  uneasy  at  his  position  on  the  Oregon 
question  and  may  be  desirous  to  extricate  him- 
self from  it,  though  this  is  more  an  inference 
than  any  evidence  of  the  fact  derived  from  Mr. 
Black's  conversation.  .  .  . 

Polk,  Diary    (Chicago,   1910),  I.  71-156  passim. 


8.    Grasping  at  Mexican  Territory 

(1847) 

By  Senator  John  M.  Berrien 

A  Georgian  and  a  cabinet  official  under  Jackson.  A 
disclaimer  of  expansionist  intentions  in  behalf  of  the 
South. 

Now,  he  asked  Senators,  with  the  understand- 
ing of  the  object  to  which  these  three  millions  of 
money  were  to  be  applied,  in  the  attainment  of  a 
cession  of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California — 
he  asked  them  to  cast  their  eye  on  the  map  of 
Mexico,  to  see  what  portion  of  her  territory  it 
was  thus  intended  to  wrest  from  her.  Why,  New 
Mexico  and  upper  California  embraced  one-third 
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or  more  of  the  republic  of  Mexico ;  and  this  was 
the  grasp  we  propose  to  make  on  her  territory,  if 
she  will  yield  it  to  us  by  negotiation,  on  this 
money  being  applied  to  the  payment  of  her  armies, 
that  they  may  coerce  her  into  submission.  He 
asked  them,  looking  at  the  extent  of  the  grasp 
which  was  proposed  to  be  made  on  the  territory  of 
a  sister  republic,  to  answer  him  as  men,  as  Amer- 
ican Senators,  and  as  Christian  men,  if  this  con- 
sisted with  our  national  honor,  and  with  the  na- 
tional interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  Did  it  consist  with  the  national  honor? 
Why,  we  stand  at  the  head  of  the  free  govern- 
ments on  earth.  That  proud  position  has  been 
attained  for  us  by  the  gallantry  of  our  forefathers, 
by  their  fidelity  to  their  country,  by  their  preser- 
vation of  the  public  faith,  by  an  adherence  to  both 
national  and  individual  honor. 

And  what  is  Mexico  ?  A  neighboring  republic, 
comparatively  feeble,  forming  herself  upon  the 
plan  of  our  Constitution,  introduced  by  us  into 
the  family  of  nations,  and  recognised  by  us  as  a 
sister  republic.  We  have  a  population  of  twenty 
millions — double  that  of  Mexico.  We  are  the  su- 
perior of  Mexico  in  every  respect,  either  in  peace 
or  war.  This  is  true  of  all  our  resources  of  every 
description.  We  have  a  stable,  permanent  gov- 
ernment. The  voice  of  authority  issuing  from 
this  capital  is  heard  and  obeyed  in  the  most  dis- 
tant corner  of  this  republic.  Mexico  is  enfeebled, 
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distracted,  borne  down  by  the  strife  of  contending 
military  rulers,  until  she  is  reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion that  we  are  about  to  found  an  act  of  legisla- 
tion upon — the  assumption  that  she  has  not  the 
strength  to  execute.  And  it  is  on  a  sister  republic, 
thus  in  the  magnitude  of  our  strength,  and  in  con- 
templation of  her  weakness,  that  we  are  about  to 
advance  to  wrest  from  her  a  third  of  her  territory, 
and  appropriate  it  as  indemnity  to  ourselves  for 
the  expenses  which  we  have  incurred  in  the  vin- 
dication of  our  national  honor. 

In  his  humble  judgment,  such  an  act  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  national  honor,  far  more  to  be 
deplored  than  defeat  in  the  most  sanguinary  con- 
test. That  might  be  remedied — promptly  reme- 
died by  the  gallantry  of  our  army.  But  what  time, 
what  bravery  under  heaven  could  expiate  the  blot 
which  would  stand  upon  the  fair  escutcheon  of 
the  country,  if  this  strong,  this  powerful  nation, 
were  to  avail  herself  of  the  distracted  condition 
of  a  neighboring  republic  to  gratify,  not  her  de- 
sire to  vindicate  her  national  honor,  but  her  lust 
for  the  acquisition  of  territory?    .     .     . 

When  you  get  these  provinces,  what  will  you 
do  with  them  ?  Will  you  remove  the  existing  pop- 
ulation that  settle  in  the  West,  and  populate  them 
by  emigrants  from  the  United  States  ?  That  may 
not  be.  You  cannot  do  it  without  violating  every 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations — every  principle 
which  has  been  recognised  by  your  own  courts 
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of  justice.  Whether  these  territories  be  acquired 
by  conquest  or  by  purchase,  the  moment  they  pass 
under  your  domination  their  inhabitants  become 
the  objects  of,  and  are  entitled  to,  your  pro- 
tection. 

What  next,  then  ?  If  you  must  protect  this  peo- 
ple and  the  territory  which  they  inhabit,  will  you 
govern  them  as  provinces?  Will  you  send  your 
governors  of  provinces  to  superintend  and  pro- 
tect them?  On  what  principle  will  you  govern 
them?  On  what  page  of  the  Constitution  do 
you  find  your  authority  ?  Whence — by  what  prin- 
ciple of  analogy — do  you  derive  your  authority 
to  govern  these  extensive  territories  as  provinces  ? 
What  next?  If  you  may  not  depopulate  them — if 
you  may  not  govern  them  as  provinces — will  you 
exercise  the  power  given  you  under  the  Consti- 
tution, and  obviously  given  while  the  view  of  the 
framers  of  it  was  confined  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  then  United  States?  Will  you  exer- 
cise the  power  of  governing  them  as  territories, 
and,  of  course,  entitle  them  to  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing incorporated  as  States  of  the  Union,  when 
they  shall  have  attained  the  requisite  number  of 
inhabitants?  Are  you  willing  to  put  your  birth- 
right in  the  keeping  of  the  mongrel  races  who  in- 
habit these  territories  by  incorporating  them  into 
j  the  Federal  Union?  .  .  .  We  cannot,  consist- 
ently with  the  Constitution,  govern  it  as  an  inde- 
pendent province.  We  cannot,  consistently  with 
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what  we  owe  to  ourselves,  put  it  into  a  condition 
to  be  incorporated  with  the  American  Union.  But 
suppose  you  could :  Do  not  you  bring  with  it  that 
question  which  more  than  any  other  menaces  the 
duration  and  the  permanence  of  this  Union?  Do 
you  believe  that  any  treaty  which  may  be  nego- 
tiated with  Mexico  can  receive  the  constitutional 
sanction  of  this  body,  leaving  the  question  of 
slavery  open?  Do  you  believe  it  can  receive  the 
constitutional  sanction  of  this  body  excluding 
slavery  ?  Do  you  believe  it  can  receive  the  consti- 
tutional sanction  of  this  body,  permitting  slavery  ? 
.  .  .  The  process  is  easy — it  is  simple — it  is 
undesirable.  On  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
this  territory — if  you  were  to  govern  it  as  a  ter- 
ritory, with  a  view  to  its  subsequent  admission, 
when  the  number  of  its  population  would  justify 
that  procedure — on  the  question  of  its  admission 
as  a  State,  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  free 
States  would  hold  us  in  chains.  We  may  not  hope 
to  secure  to  our  constituents  any  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  of  such  an  acquisition,  unless 
we  agree  to  surrender,  in  advance,  that  portion  of 
our  property  over  which  we  have  the  guarantee 
of  the  Constitution. 

It  then  especially  behooved  southern  Senators 
to  oppose  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory in  any  form,  because,  as  it  is  quite  certain 
that  no  territory  will  be  acquired  by  treaty  in 
which  the  right  to  exercise  their  domestic  institu- 
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tions  will  be  stipulated,  and  inasmuch  as  the  ter- 
ritory acquired  by  a  treaty  which  would  leave 
that  an  open  question,  will  inevitably  result  in 
their  exclusion — I  say,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
and  speaking  as  a  southern  Senator  representing 
a  southern  State,  that  the  duty  of  the  South — the 
interests  of  the  South — the  safety  of  the  South — 
demands  that  we  should  oppose  ourselves  to  any 
and  to  every  acquisition  of  territory.  But  the  ap- 
peal is  not  merely  to  southern  Senators,  but  to 
American  Senators  from  whatever  quarter  of  this 
Union  they  may  come.  The  appeal  is  to  them  to 
exclude  from  the  national  councils  this  direful 
question.  The  acquisition  of  territory  must  bring 
before  us,  with  accumulated  force,  a  question 
which  now  menaces  the  permanence  of  this 
Union.  It  cannot  be  that  southern  men  can  silently 
acquiesce  in  the  denial  to  them  of  a  common  right 
insured  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
If  we  have  a  right  to  the  acquisition  of  territory 
— if  that  acquisition  is  made  by  the  common  ef- 
fort of  all  the  States,  then  all  the  States  are  alike 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  benefits  which  result 
from  such  an  acquisition.  But  if  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  such  an  acquisition  be  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it,  then  we  must  be  excluded  from  such  a 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  acquisition.  In 
that  case,  one  of  two  things  remains — to  assert, 
at  whatever  hazard,  our  rights,  and  the  rights  of 
our  constituents ;  or  to  give  a  renewed  unexam- 
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•pled  manifestation  of  our  devotion  to  the  bond 
of  our  Federal  Union,  by  submitting  to  this  in- 
equality of  distribution  in  the  acquisitions  of  our 
common  country.    .    .    . 

Congressional  Globe,  29th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (Washing- 
ton, 1847),  329-330. 


9.    Effect  of  the  Blockade  of  Mexico 
on  Foreign  Trade   (1847) 

By  President  James  K.  Polk 

(See  note  above,  p.  26.)  Similar  questions  have 
arisen  several  times  since;  and  parts  of  Mexico  have 
several  times  been  occupied  by  United  States  troops. 

The  Secretary  of  State  informed  me  that  Mr. 
Pakenham,  the  Brittish  minister,  had  applied  to 
him  on  behalf  of  a  Brittish  mining  company  in 
Mexico  to  relax  the  blockade  of  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz  so  far  as  to  permit  them  to  import  a  steam 
engine  for  the  use  of  the  company.  He  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  relaxation  should 
be  done.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion.  I  informed  Mr. 
Buchanan  that  similar  privileges  might  be  asked 
by  foreigners  of  other  nations  domiciled  in 
Mexico,  for  permission  to  import  other  articles 
suited  to  their  interest  or  convenience,  &  that 
there  was  danger  that  offense  would  be  taken  by 
the  nations  to  which  they  belonged  if  their  ap- 
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plications  were  not  granted.  I  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  strict  blockade  which  we  had 
declared  &  were  enforcing  should  be  adhered 
to.  I  informed  him  that  I  desired  him  to  refer 
me  to  the  laws  of  nations  on  the  subject.  He 
seemed  to  be  impatient  at  my  doubts,  &  became 
animated  in  insisting  upon  it  that  I  should  act 
at  once.  I  refused  positively  to  do  so,  &  required 
him  to  refer  me  to  the  public  law  on  the  subject 
before  I  would  act.  The  subject  was  fully 
discussed.  .  .  . 

Polk,  Diary  (Chicago,  1910),  II.  387. 


10.    Mexicans  Ask  General  Scott  to 

be  Their  Dictator   (1847) 

By  Francis  Lieber 

A  German  immigrant,  who  became  President  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  writer  of  search- 
ing books  on  American  Government.  The  incident  is 
undoubted. 

"My  friend,"  said  General  Scott,  "has  ad- 
verted to  the  proposition  seen  floating  about  in 
the  newspapers.  I  have  nowhere  seen  it  cor- 
rectly stated  that  an  offer  was  made  to  me  to 
remain  in  that  country  and  govern  it.  The  im- 
pression which  generally  prevails,  that  the  propo- 
sition emanated  from  congress,  is  an  erroneous 
one.    The  overture  was  made  to  me  privately,  by 
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men  in  and  out  of  office,  of  great  influence — five 
of  whom,  of  enormous  wealth,  offered  to  place 
the  bonus  of  one  million  of  dollars  (mentioned 
below)  to  my  credit  in  any  bank  I  might  name, 
either  in  New  York  or  London.  On  taking  pos- 
session of  the  city  of  Mexico,  our  system  of 
government  and  police  was  established,  which, 
as  the  inhabitants  themselves  confessed,  gave 
security — for  the  first  time  perfect  and  absolute 
security — to  person  and  property.  About  two- 
fifths  of  all  the  branches  of  government,  includ- 
ing nearly  a  majority  of  the  members  of  congress 
and  the  executive,  were  quite  desirous  of  having 
that  country  annexed  to  ours.  They  knew  that, 
upon  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty  of  the  persons  belonging  to 
the  Mexican  army  would  stand  disbanded,  and 
would  be  absolutely  free  from  all  obligations 
to  remain  in  the  army  another  moment.  It  was 
entirely  true  of  all  the  new  regiments  called 
regulars,  of  all  the  volunteers,  and  eight  out  of 
ten  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  old  regiments. 
Thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent,  were  to  be 
added  to  the  pay  of  the  American  officers  and 
men  retained  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Mexican  army. 
When  the  war  was  over,  the  government  over- 
whelmed me  with  reinforcements,  after  there 
was  no  possibility  of  fighting  another  battle. 
When  the  war  commenced,  we  had  but  one-fourth 
of  the  force  which  we  needed.  The  Mexicans 
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knew  that  the  men  in  my  army  would  'be  entitled 
to  their  discharge.  They  supposed,  if  they  could 
obtain  my  services,  I  would  retain  these  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  men,  and  that  I  could  easily 
obtain  one  hundred  thousand  men  from  home. 
The  hope  was,  that  it  would  immediately  cause 
annexation.  They  offered  me  one  million  of 
dollars  as  a  bonus,  with  a  salary  of  $250,000  per 
annum,  and  five  responsible  individuals  to  be- 
come security.  They  expected  that  annexation 
would  be  brought  about  in  a  few  years,  or,  if  not, 
that  I  could  organize  the  finances,  and  straighten 
the  complex  affairs  of  that  government.  It  was 
understood  that  nearly  a  majority  of  congress  was 
in  favor  of  annexation,  and  that  it  was  only 
necessary  to  publish  a  pronunciamento  to  secure 
the  object.  We  possessed  all  the  fortresses,  all 
the  arms  of  the  country,  their  cannon  foundries 
and  powder  manufactories,  and  had  possession  of 
their  ports  of  entry,  and  might  easily  have  held 
them  in  our  possession  if  this  arrangement  had 
gone  into  effect.  A  published  pronunciamento 
would  have  brought  congress  right  over  to  us, 
and,  with  these  fifteen  thousand  Americans  hold- 
ing the  fortresses  of  the  country,  all  Mexico 
could  not  have  disturbed  us.  We  might  have 
been  there  to  this  day,  if  it  had  been  necessary. 
I  loved  my  distant  home.  I  was  not  in  favor  of 
the  annexation  of  Mexico  to  my  own  country. 
Mexico  has  about  eight  millions  of  inhabitants, 
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and  out  of  these  eight  millions  there  are  not  more 
than  one  million  who  are  of  pure  European  blood. 
The  Indians  and  mixed  races  constitute  about 
seven  millions.  They  are  exceedingly  inferior  to 
our  own.  As  a  lover  of  my  country,  I  was  op- 
posed to  mixing  up  that  race  with  our  own.  This 
was  the  first  objection,  on  my  part,  to  this  propo- 
sition. May  I  plead  some  little  love  of  home, 
which  gave  me  the  preference  for  the  soil  of  my 
own  country  and  its  institutions  ?  I  came  back  to 
die  under  those  institutions,  and  here  I  am.  .  .  . 

Francis  Lieber,  Civil  Liberty  and  Self  Government 
(Phila.,  1859),  330-332  note. 


11.    Who  Made  the  Mexican  War? 

(1848) 
By  Representative  Abraham  Lincoln 

Lincoln  as  member  of  Congress  had  the  opportunity 
to  criticize  the  excuses  for  the  Mexican  War  put  forth 
by   Polk  and  his   friends. 

Now,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  very 
best  evidence  as  to  whether  Texas  had  actually 
carried  her  revolution  to  the  place  where  the 
hostilities  of  the  present  war  commenced,  let  the 
President  answer  the  interrogatories  I  proposed, 
as  before  mentioned,  or  some  other  similar  ones. 
Let  him  answer  fully,  fairly,  and  candidly.  Let 
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him  answer  with  facts  and  not  with  arguments. 
Let  him  remember  he  sits  where  Washington 
sat,  and  so  remembering,  let  him  answer  as 
Washington  would  answer.  As  a  nation  should 
not,  and  the  Almighty  will  not,  be  evaded,  so  let 
him  attempt  no  evasion — no  equivocation.  And, 
if,  so  answering,  he  can  show  that  the  soil  was 
ours  where  the  first  blood  of  the  war  was  shed, 
— that  it  was  not  within  an  inhabited  country, 
or,  if  within  such,  that  the  inhabitants  had  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  civil  authority  of  Texas 
or  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  same  is  true 
of  the  site  of  Fort  Brown,— then  I  am  with  him 
for  his  justification.  .  .  . 

But  if  he  can  not  or  will  not  do  this, — if  on 
any  pretense  or  no  pretense  he  shall  refuse  or 
omit  it — then  I  shall  be  fully  convinced  of  what 
I  more  than  suspect  already — that  he  is  deeply 
conscious  of  being  in  the  wrong;  that  he  feels 
the  blood  of  this  war,  like  the  blood  of  Abel,  is 
crying  to  Heaven  against  him;  that  originally 
having  some  strong  motive — what,  I  will  not 
stop  now  to  give  my  opinion  concerning — to 
involve  the  two  countries  in  a  war,  and  trusting 
to  escape  scrutiny  by  fixing  the  public  gaze  upon 
the  exceeding  brightness  of  military  glory, — that 
attractive  rainbow  that  rises  in  showers  of  blood 
— that  serpent's  eye  that  charms  to  destroy, — he 
plunged  into  it,  and  has  swept  on  and  on  till, 
disappointed  in  his  calculation  of  the  ease  with 
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which  Mexico  might  be  subdued,  he  now  finds 
himself  he  knows  not  where.  .  .  . 

Having  it  now  settled  that  territory  indemnity 
is  the  only  object,  we  are  urged  to  seize,  by 
legislation  here,  all  that  he  was  content  to  take 
a  few  months  ago,  and  the  whole  province  of 
Lower  California  to  boot,  and  to  still  carry  on 
the  war — to  take  all  we  are  fighting  for,  and 
still  fight  on.  Again,  the  President  is  resolved 
under  all  circumstances  to  have  full  territorial 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  but  he 
forgets  to  tell  us  how  we  are  to  get  the  excess 
after  those  expenses  shall  have  surpassed  the 
value  of  the  whole  of  the  Mexican  territory. 
So  again,  he  insists  that  the  separate  national 
existence  of  Mexico  shall  be  maintained;  but 
he  does  not  tell  us  how  this  can  be  done,  after 
we  shall  have  taken  all  her  territory.  .  .  .  How 
are  we  to  make  anything  out  of  these  lands 
with  this  encumbrance  on  them?  or  how  remove 
the  encumbrance?  I  suppose  no  one  would  say 
we  should  kill  the  people,  or  drive  them  out,  or 
make  slaves  of  them ;  or  confiscate  their  property. 
How,  then,  can  we  make  much  out  of  this  part 
of  the  territory?  If  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
has  in  expenses  already  equaled  the  better  half 
of  the  country,  how  long  its  future  prosecution 
will  be  in  equaling  the  less  valuable  half  is  not 
a  speculative  but  a  practical  question,  pressing 
closely  upon  us.  And  yet  it  is  a  question  which 
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the  President  seems  never  to  have  thought  of. 
As  to  the  mode  of  terminating  the  war  and 
securing  peace,  the  President  is  equally  wander- 
ing and  indefinite.  First,  it  is  to  be  done  by  a 
more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  vital 
parts  of  the  enemy's  country;  and  after  appar- 
ently talking  himself  tired  on  this  point,  the 
President  drops  down  into  a  half -despairing  tone, 
and  tells  us  that  "with  a  people  distracted  and 
divided  by  contending  factions,  and  a  govern- 
ment subject  to  constant  changes  by  successive 
revolutions,  the  continued  success  of  our  arms 
may  fail  to  secure  a  satisfactory  peace."  Then 
he  suggests  the  propriety  of  wheedling  the 
Mexican  people  to  desert  the  counsels  of  their 
own  leaders,  and,  trusting  in  our  protestations, 
to  set  up  a  government  from  which  we  can  secure 
a  satisfactory  peace ;  telling  us  that  "this  may  be- 
come the  only  mode  of  obtaining  such  a  peace." 
But  soon  he  falls  into  doubt  of  this  too ;  and  then 
drops  back  onto  the  already  half -abandoned 
ground  of  "more  vigorous  prosecution."  All  this 
shows  that  the  President  is  in  nowise  satisfied 
with  his  own  positions.  First  he  takes  up  one, 
and  in  attempting  to  argue  us  into  it  he  argues 
himself  out  of  it,  then  seizes  another  and  goes 
through  the  same  process,  and  then,  confused  at 
being  able  to  think  of  nothing  new,  he  snatches 
up  the  old  one  again,  which  he  has  some  time 
before  cast  off.  His  mind,  taxed  beyond  its 
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power,  is  running  hither  and  thither,  like  some 
tortured  creature  on  a  burning  surface,  finding 
no  position  on  which  it  can  settle  down  to  be  at 
ease. 

Again,  it  is  a  singular  omission  in  this  message 
that  it  nowhere  intimates  when  the  President 
expects  the  war  to  terminate.  ...  As  I  have 
before  said,  he  knows  not  where  he  is.  He  is  a 
bewildered,  confounded,  and  miserably  per- 
plexed man.  God  grant  he  may  be  able  to  show 
there  is  not  something  about  his  conscience  more 
painful  than  all  his  mental  perplexity. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Early  Speeches  (N.  Y.,  1907), 
128-133  passim. 


12.    Refusal  to  Annex  All  Mexico 

(1848) 

By  President  James  K.  Polk 

(See  note  above,  p.  45.)  This  extract  from  Polk's 
Diary  makes  clear  that  he  probably  prevented  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  whole  of  Mexico. 

Monday,  21st  February,  1848. — I  saw  no  com- 
pany this  morning.  At  12  O'Clock  the  Cabinet 
met ;  all  the  members  present.  I  made  known  my 
decision  upon  the  Mexican  Treaty,  which  was 
that  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I 
would  submit  it  [to]  the  Senate  for  ratification, 
with  a  recommendation  to  strike  out  the  10th 
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article.  I  assigned  my  reasons  for  my  decision. 
They  were,  briefly,  that  the  treaty  conformed  on 
the  main  question  of  limits  &  boundary  to  the 
instructions  given  to  Mr.  Trist  in  April  last,  and 
that  though,  if  the  treaty  was  now  to  be  made, 
I  should  demand  more  territory,  perhaps  to 
make  the  Sierra  Madra  the  line,  yet  it  was 
doubtful  whether  this  could  be  ever  obtained  by 
the  consent  of  Mexico.  I  looked,  too,  to  the 
consequences  of  its  rejection.  A  majority  of 
one  branch  of  Congress  is  opposed  to  my  ad- 
ministration;  they  have  falsely  charged  that  the 
war  was  brought  on  and  is  continued  by  me  with 
a  view  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico ;  and  if  I  were 
now  to  reject  a  Treaty  made  upon  my  own  terms, 
as  authorized  in  April  last,  with  the  unanimous 
approbation  of  the  Cabinet,  the  probability  is 
that  Congress  would  not  grant  either  men  or 
money  to  prosecute  the  war.  Should  this  be  the 
result,  the  army  now  in  Mexico  would  be  con- 
stantly wasting  and  diminishing  in  numbers,  and 
I  might  at  last  be  compelled  to  withdraw  them, 
and  thus  loose  the  two  Provinces  of  New  Mexico 
&  Upper  California,  which  were  ceded  to  the 
U.  S.  by  this  Treaty.  Should  the  opponents  of 
my  administration  succeed  in  carrying  the  next 
Presidential  election,  the  great  probability  is  that 
the  country  would  lose  all  the  advantages 
secured  by  this  Treaty.  I  adverted  to  the  im- 
mense value  of  Upper  California ;  and  concluded 
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by  saying  that  if  I  were  now  to  reject  my  own 
terms,  as  offered  in  April  last,  I  did  not  see  how 
it  was  possible  for  my  administration  to  be 
sustained.  Mr.  Buchanan  repeated  his  objections 
to  the  Treaty.  He  wanted  more  territory,  and 
would  not  be  content  with  less  than  the  line 
of  the  Sierra  Madre,  in  addition  to  the  Provinces 
secured  in  this  Treaty.  He  admitted  that  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Trist  had  been  recalled  before  he 
signed  the  Treaty  ought  to  have  no  influence 
upon  the  decision  to  be  made.  I  deemed  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  remind  Mr.  Buchanan  of  his  total 
change  of  opinion  and  position  on  the  subject. 
I  told  him  that  I  remembered  well  that  a  Cabinet 
meeting  which  took  place  on  the  night  of  the 
day  on  which  war  was  declared  (13th  of  May, 
1846)  or  about  that  time,  he  had  been  opposed 
to  acquiring  any  Mexican  territory.  I  told  him 
that  at  that  meeting  he  had  prepared  and  read 
in  Cabinet  a  circular  which  he  proposed  to  ad- 
dress, as  Secretary  of  State,  to  our  ministers  and 
consuls  abroad,  authorizing  them  to  inform  the 
Governments  at  which  they  were  accredited,  that 
we  did  not  desire  or  intend  to  acquire  any  Mexi- 
can territory,  that  our  only  desire  or  object  was 
to  protect  Texas  and  secure  indemnity  to  our 
injured  claimants  (see  this  diary  of  that  date  for 
a  more  full  statement).  I  told  him  that  I  had 
objected  to  his  despatch,  that  a  discussion  took 
place  which  I  supposed  he  and  the  Cabinet  re- 
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membered;  &  that  I  had  written  a  paragraph  at 
my  table  as  a  substitute  for  his ;  &  that  at  the 
close  of  that  Cabinet  meeting,  he  had  taken  from 
the  table  his  draft  of  his  dispatch  and  the  para- 
graph which  I  prepared  with  him,  and  the  next 
day  modified  his  despatch  according  to  my  in- 
structions. I  told  him  that  up  to  last  April  he 
had  been  opposed  to  acquiring  any  territory,  and 
that  when  the  instructions  were  given  to  Mr. 
Trist  in  April,  he  had  fully  concurred  in  them. 
I  told  him  I  repeated  these  facts  because  it  was 
proper  that  we  should  understand  our  relative 
positions  on  the  subject,  formerly  and  now.  The 
rest  of  the  Cabinet  were  silent.  Mr.  Buchanan 
replied  that  I  might  have  gone  further  and 
added  that  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  military 
expedition  to  the  City  of  Mexico  (as  I  remember 
he  was)  but  that  he  was  overruled,  that  since 
April  we  had  spent  much  money  and  lost  much 
blood,  and  that  he  was  not  now  satisfied  with  this 
Treaty.  He  added  that  he  gave  his  advice  as  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  that  the  Treaty  should 
be  rejected,  because  that  was  now  his  opinion. 
I  cannot  help  laboring  under  the  conviction  that 
the  true  reason  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  present  course 
is  that  he  is  now  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
and  he  does  not  wish  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  conquest  of  all 
Mexico.  .  .  . 

J.  K.  Polk,  Diary   (Chicago,   1910),  III.  347-350- 
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13.    The  Glory  of  the  States  in  the 

Union  (1848) 

By  Governor  John  J.  Crittenden 

A  Kentuckian,  member  of  Tyler's  cabinet  and  later 
advocate  of  compromise  in  crisis  of  1861.  Always  a 
patriot. 

Under  the  auspices  of  our  State  governments 
to  take  care  of  our  domestic  concerns,  and  of  the 
general  government  to  guard  our  national  and 
external  rights,  we  may  confidently  look  forward 
to  a  future  full  of  everything  that  can  gratify 
the  hearts  of  a  civilized  and  free  people. 

It  is  in  this  general  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  American  system  of  government  that  the 
States  feel  and  know  that  they  are  important 
parts  of  a  great  whole ;  and  that  they  have  other 
cares,  interests,  and  duties  which  claim  their  at- 
tention beyond  those  that  are  merely  local  and  pe- 
culiar to  themselves  respectively.  If  we  could 
act  in  the  right  spirit,  and  under  the  influence  of 
proper  sentiments,  we  must  habitually  contem- 
plate ourselves  and  our  State  as  members  of  the 
great  national  Union.  It  is  in  and  by  that  Union 
that  we  are  known  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  It  is  in  that  Union  that  we  are 
respected  by  the  world.  And  under  the  joint 
protection  of  the  government  of  the  Union  and 
the  government  of  the  States,  we  have  the  am- 
plest securities  that  patriotism  and  wisdom  can 
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furnish  for  freedom  and  prosperity.  The  union 
of  the  States  is  not  only  indispensable  to  our 
greatness,  but  it  is  a  guarantee  for  our  republican 
form  of  government.  With  the  preservation  of 
that  Union  and  the  Constitution  by  which  it  is 
established,  and  laws  by  which  it  is  maintained, 
our  dearest  interests  are  indissolubly  blended. 
An  experience  of  near  sixty  years,  while  it  has 
confirmed  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  our  pa- 
triotic fathers  who  framed  it,  has  taught  us  its  in- 
estimable value.  Its  value  will  be  above  all  price 
to  us  so  long  as  we  are  fit  for  liberty,  and  it  will 
fail  only  when  we  become  unworthy  of  it.  No 
form  of  government  can  secure  liberty  to  a  de- 
generate people.  Kentucky,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  Union,  must  and  will  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  on  its  destiny.  Devotion  to  the  Union 
is  the  common  sentiment  of  her  people.  I  do 
not  know  a  man  within  the  limits  of  the  State  who 
does  not  entertain  it.  We  all  feel  that  we  can 
safely  rely  upon  a  Union  which  has  sustained 
us  so  triumphantly  in  the  trials  of  peace  and  war ; 
and  we  entertain  no  fears  from  those  who  have 
a  common  interest  in  it  with  ourselves.  .  .  .  The 
dissolution  of  the  Union  can  never  be  regarded 
— ought  never  to  be  regarded — as  a  remedy,  but 
as  the  consummation  of  the  greatest  evil  that  can 
befall  us. 

Kentucky,  devoted  to  that  Union,  will  look  to 
it  with  filial  confidence,  and  to  the  utmost  of 
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her  might,  will  maintain  and  defend  it.  We  let 
no  meditations  or  calculations  on  any  sectional 
or  other  confederacy  beguile  us  to  the  point  of 
weakening  our  attachment  to  the  Union.  Our 
relations  and  our  attachments  are  with  and  to 
all  the  States;  and  we  are  unwilling  to  impair 
them  by  any  entangling  engagements  with  a  part. 

We  are  prouder  of  our  rank  as  a  member  of 
the  United  States  than  we  could  be  of  any  sec- 
tional or  geographical  position  that  may  be  as- 
signed us.  We  date  our  prosperity  as  a  nation 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
From  the  government  that  it  established  we  have 
derived  unnumbered  blessings,  and  whatever  of 
evil  has  occurred  in  its  administration  bears  no 
proportion  to  its  benefits. 

In  proof  of  the  foregoing  sentiment  we  may 
appeal  to  our  past  history.  We  have  seen  meas- 
ures of  national  policy  which  we  consider  of 
vital  importance  to  our  welfare  perish  in  the  con- 
flicts of  parties;  and  other  systems,  deemed  by 
us  inimical  to  our  best  interests,  prevail.  Yet 
we  did  not  falter  in  our  allegiance  to  our  com- 
mon government,  but  waited  with  patience  for 
the  development  of  the  conclusion  to  which  a 
majority  of  the  whole  nation  would  ultimately  ar- 
rive after  a  calm  survey  and  experience  of  what 
would  best  promote  the  public  good.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Chapman  Coleman,  Life  of  John  J.  Crittenden 
(Phila.,  1871),  I.  207-210  passim. 
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14.    What  a  Soldier  Gained  from 

Service  in  Mexico?  (1848) 

By  Reuben  Davis 

A  Mississippian,  whose  service  in  Mexico  was  not 
unlike  that  of  later  American  soldiers. 

Up  to  the  time  of  my  departure  for  Mexico, 
my  life  had  been  as  tranquil  and  as  free  from  en- 
mities as  was  possible  for  a  man  of  impulsive 
temperament,  actively  engaged  in  professional 
life,  and  with  vivid  political  sympathies.  I  had 
enjoyed  the  support  of  many  warm  personal 
friends,  and  had  made  very  few  personal  ene- 
mies. In  taking  command  of  new  troops,  with- 
out previous  military  training  myself,  I  put  my- 
self in  a  position  not  only  to  make  blunders,  but 
to  receive  credit  for  blunders  made  by  other 
people.  For  instance,  I  had  no  responsibility  for 
the  unfortunate  selection  of  the  camp  near  Vicks- 
burg,  where  the  men  were  exposed  to  mud  and 
wet,  and  which  produced  much  suffering  and  dis- 
ease, but  it  was  considered  my  fault.  In  the 
same  way,  our  detention  at  New  Orleans,  where 
the  men  were  encamped  in  a  swamp,  and  the 
weather  was  frightful,  and  where  we  waited 
three  weeks  for  transportation,  was  wholly  be- 
vond  my  power  to  prevent,  but  it  was  somehow 
put  down  to  my  want  of  experience. 

These  criticisms  were  oftenest  made  by  peo- 
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pie  at  home,  my  own  men  being  generally  loyal 
to  me.  In  my  long  absence  I  had  suffered  much, 
not  only  from  the  interruption  of  my  profes- 
sional career  and  the  loss  of  political  preferment, 
but  from  a  long  and  wasting  illness,  which  re- 
turned at  intervals  for  years. 

I  had  also  gained  much,  in  a  more  varied  ex- 
perience, wider  knowledge  of  men,  and  the  bring- 
ing out  of  new  powers  and  faculties.  Hitherto, 
my  life  had  been  given  up  chiefly  to  legal  ques- 
tions and  expedients.  During  my  military  expe- 
rience. I  was  thrown  into  contact  with  new  diffi- 
culties and  emergencies,  and  forced  to  exercise 
a  different  set  of  faculties  altogether. 

To  change  a  man's  occupation  in  life  is  to  lift 
him  out  of  one  groove  into  another,  and  to  de- 
velop a  new  quality  of  mental  aptitudes  and  meth- 
ods. I  ought  to  have  gained  something  by  my 
experience  in  Mexico,  for  I  paid  a  long  price  for 
it,  besides  the  bitter  disappointment  of  missing  all 
the  brilliant  opportunities  and  glorious  excite- 
ments of  actual  battle. 

To  have  shared  the  glory  of  Buena  Vista,  or 
the  charge  at  Monterey,  or  the  march  into  the 
capital,  would  have  been  a  balm  for  every  woe, 
and  an  answer  to  each  detractor.  .  .  . 

Reuben  Davis,  Recollections  of  Mississippi  (Boston, 
1890),  252-253. 
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15.    Raise  Up  the  Lowly  (1848) 
By  William  Brown  Maclay 
New  York  lawyer  and  congressman. 

In  common  with  many  better  and  wiser  men, 
I  have  been  penetrated  with  the  profoundest 
melancholy  at  every  contemplation  of  the  poverty, 
and  wretchedness,  and  crime  to  which  so  many 
seem  hopelessly  consigned,  and  which  are  espe- 
cially observable  in  our  large  cities.  Look  at 
thousands  of  laborers,  receiving  what  is  barely 
sufficient  to  supply  the  animal  wants  of  their  na- 
ture, and  with  scarcely  the  hope  that  any  future 
will  ever  dawn  upon  them  which  will  find  their 
condition  materially  improved !  Look  at  the  me- 
chanic! With  youth,  and  health,  and  employ- 
ment, no  man  is  more  independent,  or,  perhaps, 
more  happy.  Yet  how  precarious  the  tenure  by 
which  he  holds  all  these!  What  provision  can 
he  make  for  sickness  and  old  age?  Perhaps 
burdened  with  an  increasing  family,  he  can  not 
regard  each  additional  child  as  an  additional 
blessing,  but,  harassed  with  undefined  apprehen- 
sions of  the  future,  the  very  sweets  of  domestic 
life  are  made  bitter  to  him.  Where  are  his  oppor- 
tunities for  intellectual  culture,  to  which  a  mind 
free  from  care  and  some  degree  of  leisure  are 
absolutely  essential?  Chained  to  a  life  of  toil, 
few  and  far  between  are  such  opportunities,  and 
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he  bequeaths  to  his  offspring  the  same  legacy  of 
hardship  and  unrequited  labor. 

Yet  the  two  classes  of  men  here  mentioned, 
the  only  producers  of  wealth,  make  up  the  bulk 
of  society.  Surely  there  must  be  some  radical 
defect  in  its  organization,  requiring  the  appli- 
cation of  some  new  principle  to  remove  evils  so 
great  and  so  general.  I  believe  this  principle 
will  be  found,  in  part,  in  limiting  the  quantity 
of  public  land  which  each  individual  can  pur- 
chase, confining  such  purchase  only  to  such  per- 
sons as  become  actual  occupants  of  the  soil,  mak- 
ing the  sum  required  for  the  purchase  merely 
nominal  and  exempting  the  land  thus  acquired 
from  alienation. 

For  the  poverty  which  afflicts,  and  the  crime 
which  disgraces  society,  good  men  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  suggested  different  remedies.  A 
system  of  education,  so  thorough  as  to  reach  all 
classes,  has  been  proposed  as  one  of  these,  and 
we  have  been  told  that  by  this  instrumentality 
crime  would  be  diminished,  and  wealth  and  hap- 
piness multiplied.  But  experience  has  shown 
that  even  this  has  proved  delusive.  Without  re- 
ferring to  France,  take  the  more  remarkable 
case  of  Scotland,  where,  by  an  admirable  sys- 
tem of  parish  schools,  education  is  brought  to 
the  door  of  the  humblest  peasant.  Yet,  from  the 
undisputed  testimony  of  one  of  her  own  authors, 
the  number  of  individuals  charged  with  serious 
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offenses  is  in  England  five  times  greater  than 
it  was  thirty  years  ago,  in  Ireland  six  times,  but 
in  Scotland  twenty-nine  times. 

No,  my  friend,  to  prevent  crime,  remove  the 
causes  which  lead  or  impel  to  it.  Develop  in 
the  working  population  the  forethought  and  fore- 
sight by  which  poverty,  is  in  most  cases 
avoided.  But  who  expects  in  the  present  arti- 
ficial state  of  things  to  find  these  habits  among 
those  who  (to  use  a  coarse,  but,  alas !  expressive 
phrase)  "live  from  hand  to  mouth?"  Who  can 
expect  to  see  a  sacrifice  of  the  present  to  the 
future,  when,  after  the  simplest  wants  are  sup- 
plied, there  is  nothing  left?  It  is,  therefore,  I 
sympathize  deeply  with  your  views,  because  they 
hold  out  to  the  working  man  a  permanent  object 
of  attachment,  well  adapted  to  develop  these  hab- 
its— to  level  the  inequalities  of  society — the  fruit- 
ful source  of  so  much  misery — and  to  make  our 
country  the  strongest  in  the  world. 

Within  the  life-time  of  many  who  are  now 
alive,  our  country  will  have  a  population  of  one 
hundred  millions,  and  this,  too,  by  immigration 
and  natural  increase,  and  without  reference  being 
had  to  any  future  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 
our  territory.  With  this  lapse  of  time  will  come 
increased  intelligence,  and  facilities  for  intercom- 
munication. Now,  imagine  such  a  population  or- 
ganized into  a  great  landed  democracy,  each  man, 
who  desired  it,  sitting  under  his  own  vine  and 
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fig-tree  upon  his  own  freehold !  What  diminu- 
tion of  crime!  what  increase  of  wealth!  what  dif- 
fused intelligence  would  then  be  exhibited  !  Such 
a  country  could  behold  with  sympathy,  but  with- 
out apprehension,  the  social  convulsions  of  other 
lands,  and,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  would  be 
invincible  to  a  world  in  arms. 

We  wonder  at  the  feeble  resistance  made  by  the 
Roman  empire  to  the  barbarians  of  the  North, 
who,  under  the  command  of  him  who  has  not 
been  inaptly  termed  the  "Scourge  of  God," 
threw  down  the  fabric  of  its  power.  Our  won- 
der ceases  when  the  historian  tells  us  that  all 
Italy  and  Africa  was  in  the  hands  of  seventeen 
hundred  great  families,  who  cultivated  the  lands, 
thus  monopolized,  by  slaves.  Why  should  we 
expect  the  Roman  of  that  day  to  fight?  He  had 
nothing  to  fight  for.  May  we  profit  by  such  an 
example. 

In  all  that  constitutes  a  free  government,  this 
country  has  been  justly  regarded  as  in  the  van- 
guard of  every  other ;  but  even  here,  where  all 
power  is  in  the  hands  of,  and  emanates  from 
the  people,  the  prejudices  which  we  have  inher- 
ited from  our  anti-democratic  ancestors  still 
exist ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  those  who 
ignorantly  stigmatize,  as  agrarian  and  disorgan- 
izing, doctrines  which  are  in  consonance  with 
the  whole  spirit  of  our  government,  and  which 
must  ultimately  be  engrafted  upon  the  policy  of 
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the  nation,  from  a  regard  to  the  well-being  of  its 
citizens  and  the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions. 
The  truth  is,  we  are  behind  many  other  nations 
in  the  application  of  our  political  power  to  social 
reform,  and  in  much  that  relates  to  land  gratu- 
ities, occupancy  and  limitation. 

Henry   G.   Wheeler,   History    of   Congress    (N.    Y„t 
1848),  I.  233-235. 


16.    Bravery  and  Courage   (1848)   * 

By  Reverend  Horace  Bushnell 

A  renowned  Connecticut  minister  and  able  writer. 

In  like  manner,  the  passion  of  our  race  for 
war,  and  the  eager  admiration  yielded  to  warlike 
exploits,  are  resolvable  principally  into  the  same 
fundamental  cause  Mere  ends  and  uses  do  not 
satisfy  us.  We  must  get  above  prudence  and 
economy,  into  something  that  partakes  of  inspira- 
tion, be  the  cost  what  it  may  Hence  war,  an- 
other and  yet  more  magnificent  counterfeit  of 
play.  Thus  there  is  a  great  and  lofty  virtue  that 
we  call  courage  (cour-age),  taking  our  name 
from  the  heart.  It  is  the  greatness  of  a  great 
heart,  the  repose  and  confidence  of  a  man  whose 
soul  is  rested  in  truth  and  principle.  Such  a  man 
has  no  ends  ulterior  to  his  duty, — duty  itself 
is  his  end.  He  is  in  it  therefore  as  in  play,  lives  it 
as  an  inspiration.  Lifted  thus  out  of  mere  pru- 
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dence  and  contrivance,  he  is  also  lifted  above  fear. 
Life  to  him  is  the  outgoing  of  his  great  heart 
(heart-age) ,  action  from  the  heart.  And  because 
he  now  can  die,  without  being  shaken  or  per- 
turbed by  any  of  the  dastardly  feelings  that  be- 
long to  self-seeking  and  work,  because  he  par- 
takes of  the  impassibility  of  his  principles,  we 
call  him  a  hero,  regarding  him  as  a  kind  of 
god,  a  man  who  has  gone  up  into  the  sphere  of 
the  divine. 

Then,  since  courage  is  a  joy  so  high,  a  virtue 
of  so  great  majesty,  what  could  happen  but  that 
many  will  covet  both  the  internal  exaltation  and 
the  outward  repute  of  it?  Thus  comes  bravery, 
which  is  the  counterfeit,  or  mock  virtue.  Cour- 
age is  of  the  heart,  as  we  have  said;  bravery 
is  of  the  will.  One  is  the  spontaneous  joy  and 
repose  of  a  truly  great  soul;  the  other,  bravery, 
is  after  an  end  ulterior  to  itself,  and,  in  that  view, 
is  but  a  form  of  work, — about  the  hardest  work, 
too,  I  fancy,  that  some  men  undertake.  What 
can  be  harder,  in  fact,  than  to  act  a  great  heart, 
when  one  has  nothing  but  a  will  wherewith  to 
do  it? 

Thus  you  will  see  that  courage  is  above  danger, 
bravery  in  it,  doing  battle  on  a  level  with  it.  One 
is  secure  and  tranquil,  the  other  suppresses  agita- 
tion or  conceals  it.  A  right  mind  fortifies  one, 
shame  stimulates  the  other.  Faith  is  the  nerve 
of  one,  risk  the  plague  and  tremor  of  the  other. 
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For  if  I  may  tell  you  just  here  a  very  important 
secret,  there  be  many  that  are  called  heroes  who 
are  yet  without  courage.  They  brave  danger  by 
their  will,  when  their  heart  trembles.  They  make 
lip  in  violence  what  they  want  in  tranquillity,  and 
drown  the  tumult  of  their  fears  in  the  rage  of 
their  passions.  Enter  the  heart  and  you  shall  find, 
too  often,  a  dastard  spirit  lurking  in  your  hero. 
Call  him  still  a  brave  man,  if  you  will,  only 
remember  that  he  lacks  courage. 

No,  the  true  hero  is  the  great,  wise  man  of 
duty, — he  whose  soul  is  armed  by  truth  and  sup- 
ported by  the  smile  of  God, — he  who  meets  life's 
perils  with  a  cautious  but  tranquil  spirit,  gathers 
strength  by  facing  its  storms,  and  dies,  if  he  is 
called  to  die,  as  a  Christian  victor  at  the  post  of 
duty.  And  if  we  must  have  heroes,  and  wars 
wherein  to  make  them,  there  is  no  so  brilliant 
war  as  a  war  with  wrong,  no  hero  so  fit  to  be 
snug  as  he  who  has  gained  the  bloodless  victory 
of  truth  and  mercy. 

But  if  bravery  be  not  the  same  as  courage, 
still  it  is  a  very  imposing  and  plausible  coun- 
terfeit. The  man  himself  is  told,  after  the  oc- 
casion is  past,  how  heroically  he  bore  himself, 
and  when  once  his  nerves  have  become  tran- 
quilized,  he  begins  even  to  believe  it.  And  since 
we  cannot  stay  content  in  the  dull,  uninspired 
world  of  economy  and  work,  we  are  as  ready 
to  see  a  hero  as  he  to  be  one.  Nay,  we  must 
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have  our  heroes,  as  I  just  said,  and  we  are  ready 
to  harness  ourselves,  by  the  million,  to  any  man 
who  will  let  us  fight  him  out  the  name.  Thus 
we  find  out  occasions  for  war, — wrongs  to  be 
redressed,  revenges  to  be  taken,  such  as  we  may 
feign  inspiration  and  play  the  great  heart  under. 
We  collect  armies,  and  dress  up  leaders  in  gold 
and  high  colors,  meaning,  by  the  brave  look,  to 
inspire  some  notion  of  a  hero  beforehand.  Then 
we  set  the  men  in  phalanxes  and  squadrons, 
where  the  personality  itself  is  taken  away,  and 
a  vast  impersonal  person  called  an  army,  a  mag- 
nanimous and  brave  monster,  is  all  that  remains. 
The  masses  of  fierce  color,  the  glitter  of  steel, 
the  dancing  plumes,  the  waving  flags,  the  deep 
throb  of  the  music  lifting  every  foot, — under 
these  the  living  acres  of  men,  possessed  by  the  one 
thought  of  playing  brave  to-day,  are  rolled  on  to 
battle.  Thunder,  fire,  dust,  blood,  groans, — whaU 
of  these? — nobody  thinks  of  these,  for  nobody 
dares  to  think  till  the  day  is  over,  and  then  the 
world  rejoices  to  behold  a  new  batch  of  heroes! 
And  this  is  the  devil's  play  that  we  call  war. 
We  have  had  it  going  on  ever  since  the  old 
geologic  era  was  finished.  We  are  sick  enough 
of  the  matter  of  it.  We  understand  well  enough 
that  it  is  not  good  economy.  But  we  cannot  live 
on  work.  We  must  have  courage,  inspiration, 
greatness,  play.  Even  the  moral  of  our  nature, 
that  which  is  to  weave  us  into  social  union  with 
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our  kind  before  God,  is  itself  thirsting  after 
play ;  and  if  we  cannot  have  it  in  good,  why  then 
let  us  have  it  in  as  good  as  we  can.  It  is  at  least 
some  comfort,  that  we  do  not  mean  quite  as 
badly  in  these  wars  as  some  men  say.  We  are 
not  in  love  with  murder,  we  are  not  simple  tigers 
in  feeling,  and  some  of  us  come  out  of  battle  with 
kind  and  gentle  qualities  left.  We  only  must  have 
our  play. 

Note  also  this,  that,  since  the  metaphysics  of 
fighting  have  been  investigated,  we  have  learned 
to  make  much  of  what  we  call  the  moral  of  the 
army;  by  which  we  mean  the  feeling  that  wants 
to  play  brave.  Only  it  is  a  little  sad  to  remem- 
ber that  this  same  moral,  as  it  is  called,  is  the 
true,  eternal,  moral  nature  of  the  man  thus  ter- 
ribly perverted, — that  which  was  designed  to  link 
him  to  his  God  and  his  kind,  and  ought  to  be  the 
^spring  of  his  immortal  inspirations.  .  .  . 

Duykinck,      Cyclopedia      of      American     Literature 
(N.  Y.,  1856),  II.  398-399. 


17.    True  Grandeur  of  Nations   (1848) 

By  Charles  Sumner 

From  1845  Sumner  was  a  leading  advocate  of  peace. 

There  is  still  another  influence  stimulating 
War,  and  interfering  with  the  natural  attractions 
of  Peace:  I  refer  to  a  selfish  and  exaggerated 
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prejudice  of  country,  leading  to  physical  aggran- 
dizement and  political  exaltation  at  the  expense  of 
other  countries,  and  in  disregard  of  justice. 
Nursed  by  the  literature  of  antiquity,  we  imbibe 
the  sentiment  of  heathen  patriotism.  Exclusive 
love  for  the  land  of  birth  belonged  to  the  religion 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  policy  of  rulers  to  encourage  this 
exclusive  patriotism,  and  here  they  are  aided  by 
the  examples  of  antiquity.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  one  nation  is  permitted  to  reproach  another 
with  this  selfishness.  All  are  selfish.  Men  are 
taught  to  live,  not  for  mankind,  but  only  for  a 
small  portion  of  mankind.  The  pride,  vanity, 
ambition,  brutality  even,  which  all  rebuke  in  the 
individual,  are  accounted  virtues,  if  displayed  in 
the  name  of  country.  Among  us  the  senti- 
ment is  active,  while  it  derives  new  force  from 
the  point  with  which  it  has  been  expressed.  An 
officer  of  our  navy,  one  of  the  heroes  nurtured 
by  War,  whose  name  has  been  praised  in  churches, 
going  beyond  all  Greek,  all  Roman  example,  ex- 
claimed, "Our  country,  right  or  wrong," — a  sen- 
timent dethroning  God  and  enthroning  the  Devil, 
whose  flagitious  character  must  be  rebuked  by 
every  honest  heart.  How  different  was  virtuous 
Andrew  Fletcher,  whose  heroical  uprightness, 
amidst  the  trials  of  his  time,  has  become  immortal 
in  the  saying,  that  he  "would  readily  lose  his  life 
to  serve  his  country,  but  would  not  do  a  base 
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thing  to  save  it."  Better  words,  or  more  truly 
patriotic,  were  never  uttered.  "Our  country,  our 
whole  country,  and  nothing  but  our  country" 
are  other  delusive  sounds,  which,  first  falling 
from  the  lips  of  an  eminent  American  orator,  are 
often  painted  on  banners,  and  echoed  by  in- 
numerable multitudes.  Cold  and  dreary,  narrow 
and  selfish  would  be  this  life,  if  nothing  but  our 
country  occupied  the  soul, — if  the  thoughts  that 
wander  through  eternity,  if  the  infinite  affections 
of  our  nature,  were  restrained  to  that  place  where 
we  find  ourselves  by  the  accident  of  birth.  .  .  . 

Not  that  I  love  country  less,  but  Humanity 
more,  do  I  now  and  here  plead  the  cause  of  a 
higher  and  truer  patriotism.  I  cannot  forget  that 
we  are  men  by  a  more  sacred  bond  than  we  are 
citizens, — that  we  are  children  of  a  common 
Father  more  than  we  are  Americans. 

Thus  do  seeming  diversities  of  nations — sep- 
arated by  accident  of  language,  mountain,  river, 
or  sea — all  disappear,  and  the  multitudinous  tribes 
of  the  globe  stand  forth  as  members  of  one  vast 
Human  Family,  where  strife  is  treason  to  Heaven, 
and  all  war  is  nothing  else  than  civil  war.  In 
vain  restrict  this  odious  term,  importing  so  much 
of  horror,  to  the  dissensions  of  a  single  com- 
munity. It  belongs  also  to  feuds  between  nations. 
The  soul  trembles  aghast  in  the  contemplation  of 
fields  drenched  with  fraternal  gore,  where  the 
happiness  of  homes  is  shivered  by  neighbors,  and 
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kinsman  sinks  beneath  the  steel  nerved  by  a 
kinsman's  hand.  This  is  civil  war,  accursed  for- 
ever in  the  calendar  of  Time.  In  the  faithful 
record  of  the  future,  recognizing  the  True  Gran- 
deur of  Nations,  the  Muse  of  History,  inspired 
by  a  loftier  justice  and  touched  to  finer  sensi- 
bilities, will  extend  to  Universal  Man  the  sym- 
pathy now  confined  to  country,  and  no  war  will 
be  waged  without  arousing  everlasting  judgment. 

C.  Sumner,  Works  (Boston,  1875),  I.  67-72  passim. 
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UNION (1849-1852) 

The  Mexican  War  grew  to  be  a  great  problem 
before  the  country.  Nobody  proposed  that 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  or  California  should  be 
given  back  to  Mexico,  but  the  question  remained 
whether  slavery  should  be  allowed  in  the  whole 
of  the  new  territory,  in  a  part  of  it,  or  not  at  all. 
Congress  had  taken  no  action  except  to  organize 
Oregon  as  a  free  territory.  In  1849  California 
created  itself  into  a  free  State,  and  that  left  Nezv 
Mexico  as  the  immediate  fighting  ground  betzveen 
the  proslavery  and  antislavery  forces.  Some  of 
the  phases  of  this  discussion  are  set  forth  in  the 
pages  following.  In  1850  the  whole  question 
came  to  an  issue  over  the  proposed  compromise 
by  which  the  slave  power  was  to  have  a  fighting 
chance  in  the  southern  part  of  the  great  region 
then  called  New  Mexico.  Extracts  from  the 
speeches  show  the  different  points  of  view,  and 
at  the  same  time  reveal  the  oratorical  fire  and  the 
sense  of  patriotic  appeal  of  the  principal  speakers. 
The  doctrine  put  forward  by  some  Southern 
leaders  (including  Calhoun)  that  slavery  was  not 
to  be  discussed  in  public  or  even  in  Congress, 
received  its  quietus  in  this  discussion.  After  the 
compromise  zvas  adopted,  public  opinion  quieted 
down  and  there  came  a  brief  period  of  quiet, 
well  illustrated  by  the  reception  of  Kossuth,  the 
Hungarian  patriot,  and  the  strongly  favorable 
impression  made  on  the  minds  of  such  highly 
gifted  immigrants  as  Carl  Schurs. 


After  a  photograph  reproduced  in  The  Mentor. 


i.    Equality  Before  the  Law   (1849) 
By  Charles  Sumner 

The  doctrine  here  set  forth  is  that  now  commonly 
accepted. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  to  consider  the  na- 
ture of  Equality,  as  secured  by  the  Constitution 
of  Massachusetts.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, which  followed  the  French  Encyclopedia 
and  the  political  writings  of  Rousseau,  announces 
among  self-evident  truths,  "that  all  men  are 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  The  Constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts repeats  the  same  truth  in  a  different  form, 
saying,  in  its  first  article :  "All  men  are  bom  free 
and  equal,  and  have  certain  natural  essential, 
and  unalienable  rights,  among  which  may  be 
reckoned  the  right  of  enjoying  and  defending 
their  lives  and  liberties."  Another  article  ex- 
plains what  is  meant  by  Equality,  saying:  "No 
man,  nor  corporation  or  association  of  men,  have^ 
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any  other  title  to  obtain  advantages,  or  particular 
and  exclusive  privileges,  distinct  from  those  of 
the  community,  than  what  arises  from  the  con- 
sideration of  services  rendered  to  the  public ;  and 
this  title  being  in  nature  neither  hereditary,  nor 
transmissible  to  children,  or  descendants,  or  re- 
lations by  blood,  the  idea  of  a  man  being  born 
a  magistrate,  lawgiver,  or  judge  is  absurd  and 
unnatural."  This  language,  in  its  natural  signi- 
fication, condemns  every  form  of  inequality  in 
civil   and  political   institutions. 

These  declarations,  though  in  point  of  time 
before  the  ampler  declarations  of  France,  may 
be  construed  in  the  light  of  the  latter.  Evidently, 
they  seek  to  declare  the  same  principle.  They 
are  declarations  of  Rights;  and  the  language  em- 
ployed, though  general  in  character,  is  obviously 
limited  to  those  matters  within  the  design  of  a 
declaration  of  Rights.  And  permit  me  to  say, 
it  is  a  childish  sophism  to  adduce  any  physical 
or  mental  inequality  in  argument  against  Equality 
of  Rights. 

Obviously,  men  are  not  born  equal  in  physical 
strength  or  in  mental  capacity,  in  beauty  of  form 
or  health  of  body.  Diversity  or  inequality  in 
these  respects  is  the  law  of  creation.  From  this 
difference  springs  divine  harmony.  But  this  in- 
equality is  in  no  particular  inconsistent  with  com- 
plete civil  and  political  equality. 

The  equality  declared  bv  our  fathers  in  1776, 
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and  made  the  fundamental  law  of  Massachusetts 
in  1780,  was  Equality  before  the  Law.  Its  ob- 
ject was  to  efface  all  political  or  civil  distinctions, 
and  to  abolish  all  institutions  founded  upon  birth. 
"All  men  are  created  equal,"  says  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  "All  men  are  born  free 
and  equal,"  says  the  Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights. 
These  are  not  vain  words.  Within  the  sphere  of 
their  influence,  no  person  can  be  created,  no  per- 
son can  be  born,  with  civil  or  political  privi- 
leges not  enjoyed  equally  by  all  his  fellow- 
citizens;  nor  can  any  institution  be  established, 
recognizing  distinction  of  birth.  Here  is  the 
Great  Charter  of  every  human  being  drawing 
vital  breath  upon  this  soil,  whatever  may  be 
his  condition,  and  whoever  may  be  his  parents. 
He  may  be  poor,  weak,  humble,  or  black — he 
may  be  of  Caucasian,  Jewish,  Indian,  or  Ethio- 
pian race, — he  may  be  of  French,  German,  Eng- 
lish, or  Irish  extraction ;  but  before  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts  all  these  distinctions  dis- 
appear. He  is  not  poor,  weak,  humble,  or  black ; 
nor  is  he  Caucasian,  Jew,  Indian,  or  Ethiopian ; 
nor  is  he  French,  German,  English,  or  Irish;  he 
is  a  man,  the  equal  of  all  his  fellow-men.  He 
is  one  of  the  children  of  the  State,  which,  like 
an  impartial  parent,  regards  all  its  offspring  with 
an  equal  care.  To  some  it  may  justly  allot 
higher  duties,  according  to  higher  capacities ;  but 
it  welcomes  all  to  its  equal  hospitable  board. 
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The    State,   imitating  the   divine   justice,   is   no 
respecter  of  persons. 

Here  nobility  cannot  exist,  because  it  is  a  privi- 
lege from  birth.  But  the  same  anathema  which 
smites  and  banishes  nobility  must  also  smite  and 
banish  every  form  of  discrimination  founded 
on  birth, — 

"Quamvis    Me    niger,    quamvis    tu    candidus 
esses," 
Charles  Sumner,  Works  v Boston,  1875),  II.  340-342. 


2.     A   Southern   Antislavery  Argument 

(1849) 

By  Cassius  M.  Clay 

A  cousin  of  Henry  Clay,  who  carried  on  an  anti- 
slavery  propaganda  in  Kentucky  for  many  years.  Later 
minister  to  Russia. 

If  there  was  such  a  thing  as  evil  in  the  world, 
slavery  was  an  evil.  If  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  justice  among  men,  then  justice  required  the 
liberation  of  the  slave ;  and,  as  to  rights :  "The 
greatest  of  all  rights,  was  the  right  of  a  man  to 
himself."  If  God  governed  the  world  by  general 
laws  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  all  his  crea- 
tures, I  was  in  the  right  direction  of  the  Divine 
will.  If  there  ever  was  a  Special  Providence  in- 
spiring the  human  soul,  now  it  should  be  felt. 
Every  human  thought  and  act  tells  in  the  great 
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destiny  of  the  race,  as  molecules  of  water  make 
up  the  ocean;  so  each  individual  is  an  essential 
part  of  that  force  which  directs  all  to  the  great 
ends  of  our  earthly  existence.  The  inspired 
Scriptures  and  natural  law  leading  in  the  same 
direction,  it  only  remained  for  me  to  go  in  the 
path  of  duty,  to  sow  the  seed  of  good  fruit.  The 
results  were  in  the  regions  of  the  unknown,  but 
the  end  was  with  God. 

These  were  the  thoughts  which  were  ever 
present  with  me  in  so  many  trying  scenes;  and, 
as  Cyrus,  before  the  great  battle  which  decided 
the  fate  of  Babylon  and  the  Persian  Empire,  drew 
up  his  army  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  thus 
filled  his  men  with  faith  and  moral  power,  so  I 
went  to  my  solitary  struggles  leaning  confidently 
upon  the  arm  of  the  Omnipotent  one. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  emotions  of  that  day. 
Before  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  the  spring 
was  earlier  than  now.  But  it  was  now  about  the 
middle  of  April.  The  buds  were  more  than 
half  swollen  into  leaf ;  the  blue  grass  was  so  rich 
in  green  as  to  assume  that  peculiar  color  which 
in  Kentucky  only  seen  gives  it  that  famous  name. 
The  plowmen  were  whistling  in  the  fields;  and 
the  girls  and  boys,  white  and  black,  in  the  gar- 
dens, were  sending  out  peals  of  laughter  and 
merry  voices  in  their  pleasant  work.  In  crossing 
the  Kentucky  River  I  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  its  bold  cliffs  of  limestone  and  its  banks 
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covered  with  wild-flowers  and  wild  grapevines, 
and  the  dog-wood  and  red-bud  in  bloom.  The 
fish  were  playing  in  the  clear  waters ;  and  the 
redbirds  and  orioles  and  thrushes,  and  other 
songsters,  were  building  their  nests,  and  pouring 
forth  their  mingled  voices  in  one  universal  jubila- 
tion !  I  could  but  exclaim,  with  Byron :  "Beauti- 
ful !  how  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world !"  It 
reminded  me  of  my  earlier  days — so  many  spent 
in  these  same  ever  lovely  "hills  and  dales."  Now 
they  were  more  beautiful  than  ever.  It  might 
be  "the  last"  to  me  "of  earth !"  "Our  life  is  a 
false  nature.  It  is  not  in  the  harmony  of  things 
— this  hard  decree — this  uneradicable  taint  of 
sin!" 

How  strangely  is  the  mortal  and  the  immortal 
blended !  How  these  earthly  ties  held  me  from 
my  noble  aspirations !  Why  should  I  give  up 
all  self -enjoyment  for  others'  happiness !  Why 
not  leave  the  wronged  and  the  wrong-doer  to  re- 
morseless fate  !  Never  before  was  I  so  shattered 
in  my  purposes !  Could  I,  with  all  my  sins,  be  the 
protege  of  a  sin-hating  God  ?  Might  I  not  die  the 
death  which  the  fool  dieth  at  last?  Then  again 
my  nobler  nature  revived.  Had  I  not  stood  un- 
harmed under  the  most  depressing  circumstances  ? 
Had  I  not  been  victorious  against  overwhelming 
odds?  Why  should  I  not  hope?  If  I  stood  born 
of  two  natures,  who  made  them  but  God!  So, 
from  the  unseeming  earth  spring  all  the  glories 
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of  animal  and  vegetable  life !  The  rose-tree 
strikes  its  roots  into  the  very  cesspools,  but  its 
flowers  are  bathed  in  the  beauty  of  eternal  .sun- 
shine !  So  strengthened,  I  went  on  with  a  se- 
curity and  a  courage  which  nothing  on  earth 
could  move. 

Thus  filled  with  final  resolve,  I  reached  at 
night- fall  my  destined  village.  There  was  but 
one  hotel,  standing  by  itself,  without  trees,  ex- 
cept a  few  scraggy  locusts,  and  without  a  fence. 
But  the  landlord  was  kind;  my  horse  was  cared 
for,  and  a  palatable  dinner  and  supper  com- 
bined was  provided  and  fully  enjoyed. 

On  inquiring  about  the  gentlemen  who  had  in- 
vited me  to  speak,  I  learned  that  they  had  left 
the  county.  Many  reflections  rushed  upon  my 
mind;  and  the  departure  of  my  two  friends  was 
no   favorable  omen. 

In  these  primitive  times  there  was  a  sawed 
log  placed  under  the  trees  as  a  stand  for  the 
wash-pan,  and  a  large  towel  of  coarse  flax,  or 
hemp,  cloth  used  in  common.  I  had  walked 
down  stairs  without  my  coat;  and,  of  course, 
unarmed,  was  washing,  when  a  half  dozen  men 
came  up,  and  said:  "Is  this  Cassius  M.  Clay?" 
"Yes."  "Well,  we  have  some  resolutions  here, 
passed  in  public  meeting  of  our  citizens,  which 
we,  as  their  committee,  are  directed  to  hand  to 
you."  I  read  them.  They  were  in  the  usual 
style,  speaking  of  the  dangers  of  incendiary  talk 
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about  slavery;  and  warning  me  that  if  spoke  it 
would  be  at  my  own  peril !  I  said :  "Gentlemen, 
I  come  here  by  the  invitation  of  two  of  your  citi- 
zens ;  but,  with  or  without,  such  request,  I  stand 
upon  my  constitutional  rights  to  discuss  any  sub- 
ject whatever  that  pleases  me.  Say  to  your  peo- 
ple, that  I  shall  address  them  at  the  hour  pub- 
lished at  the  court-house."  So,  bowing,  they 
took  their  leave,  and  I  went  on  washing. 

During  all  the  forenoon  not  a  person  called  to 
see  me,  nor  did  any  guest  put  up  there.  The 
truth  is,  I  was  as  great  an  object  of  terror  and 
avoidance  as  if  I  had  come  with  cholera  into  the 
town. 

The  court-house,  a  fairly  large  brick  building, 
was  on  the  same  struggling  common  with  my 
hotel;  but  it  was  enclosed  with  a  post-and-rail 
fence,  and  surrounded  with  locust  trees.  The 
day  was  warm  and  pleasant;  and,  hours  before 
the  time  of  speaking,  the  court-house  was 
crowded  to  its  greatest  capacity,  and  many  had 
climbed  into  the  windows  and  filled  many  of  the 
nearest  trees,  like  black-birds  at  roost.  At  the 
hour  named,  looking  closely  to  my  two  revolvers, 
and  having  them  carefully  near  the  mouth  of  my 
carpet-bag,  with  my  Bowie-knife  concealed  in 
my  belt,  I  walked  alone  to  the  court-house.  By 
this  time  the  crowd  pressed  to  the  very  gate ;  but 
as  I  entered,  they  opened  a  lane  as  I  advanced, 
no  one  saying  a  word.  The  same  lane  allowed 
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me  to  pass  into  the  court-room.  There  were 
three  chairs  on  a  raised  platform,  or  dais,  and 
a  small  balustrade,  a  few  feet  high  around  these 
seats.  Two  of  the  chairs  were  empty,  but  the 
central  one  was  occupied  by  a  most  remarkable 
man.  He  was  a  giant  in  frame,  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  but  then  as  fresh  and  vigorous  appar- 
ently as  a  man  of  thirty-five  years.  I  thought  to 
myself,  if  you  are  to  be  my  antagonist,  I  shall 
have  a  hard  time  of  it.  The  whole  audience  was 
as  still  as  if  there  had  been  but  myself  there; 
each  looking  excited  and  pale,  as  men  who  are 
on  the  eve  of  action.  I  walked  steadily  to  the  va- 
cant seat,  and  sat  down  with  my  carpet-sack  by 
my  side,  and  began  to  feel  for  my  notes,  which  I 
generally  laid  on  the  stand,  but  rarely  ever  used. 
Wash  (for  such  was  his  name,)  rose  up,  and 
said :  "I  understand  that  this  is  Cash  Clay,"  mo- 
tioning his  hand  toward  me,  without  looking  at 
me.  "You  all  know  who  I  am.  The  boys  who 
went  to  Mexico  all  say  that  Clay  was  their 
friend  in  and  out  of  prison,  standing  by  the  sol- 
diers, and  dividing  everything  with  them.  I  had 
no  hand  in  the  public  meeting  held  here.  But 
this  I  do  say,  that  the  man  who  fights  for  the 
country  has  a  right  to  speak  about  the  country. 
As  I  said,  you  all  know  who  I  am.  I  have  lived 
here  on  Salt  River  all  my  life.  I  have  forty 
children  and  grand-children,  and  they  are  all 
here,    The  Salt  River  Tigers  were  out  in  Mexico ; 
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and  they  are  here,  too.     Now,  we  will  stand  by 
Clay,  or  die !"  and  down  he  sat. 

A  great  load  was  lifted  from  my  shoulders. 
That  spirit  of  love  of  country  and  fair  play, 
which  I  had  hoped  to  propitiate  by  going  to 
Mexico,  Avas  now  realized.  I  spoke  boldly  for 
two  hours,  and  there  was  not  an  angry  inter- 
ruption ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  frequent  and  hearty 
appreciation,  which  could  not  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed.    So  ended  the  first  anti-slavery  speech. 

Cassius  M.  Clay,  Life  (Cincinnati,  1886),  I.  179-183. 


3.    American  Pride  in  Country  and  in 

Government   (1849) 

By  Alexander  Mackay 

An  English  journalist  who  made  a  stay  in  the 
United  States. 

Some  allowance,  however,  should  be  made  for 
the  American,  even  in  his  most  boastful  humour. 
If  he  has  nothing  in  a  national  point  of  view  to 
be  vain  of,  he  has  certainly  much  of  which  he  can 
and  should  feel  proud.  There  is  no  other  coun- 
try on  earth  which  in  so  short  a  time  has  accom- 
plished so  much.  It  has  but  just  passed  the  usual 
term  allotted  as  the  period  of  life  to  man,  and 
yet  it  takes  rank  as  a  first-rate  power.  But  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  all  this  has  been  achieved  in 
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seventy  years.  The  American  republic  has  never 
had  a  national  infancy,  like  that  through  which 
most  European  nations  have  passed.  The  colonies 
were,  in  a  measure,  old  whilst  they  were  yet 
new.  They  were  as  old  as  England  herself  in 
point  of  moral,  and  new  only  in  point  of  material, 
civilization.  They  were  not  savages  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  colonial  dominion  in  America, 
but  emigrants  from  a  highly  civilized  society, 
carrying  with  them  all  the  moral  results  of  cen- 
turies of  social  culture.  The  youth  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  America  was  not  a  period  of  barbarism; 
its  civilization,  morally  speaking,  was  up  with  our 
own  when  it  was  first  colonized.  If  it  did  not  al- 
ways keep  up  with  it,  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
placed.  .  .  .  The  same  conflict  is  now  being 
waged  in  the  Far  West,  society  there  at  the  pres- 
ent day  being  the  counterpart  of  what  society  was 
on  the  sea-board  colonies  two  centuries  ago.  In 
the  colony  material  civilization  had  greatly  pro- 
gressed previously  to  1776.  When,  therefore,  the 
independence  of  America  was  proclaimed,  the 
country  had  made  large  advances  in  the  career 
of  social  and  material  improvement,  so  that  when 
it  became  invested  with  a  distinct  and  separate 
nationality,  it  was  already  comparatively  old.  The 
present  development  of  America  cannot,  then,  be 
regarded  as  the  result  of  its  efforts  during  the 
brief  period  of  its  independence.   The  sources  of 
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that  development  are  traceable  not  only  back  to 
colonial  times,  but  also  to  the  successive  stages  of 
English  civilization,  long  before  the  colonies  v-  •• 
dreamt  of.  Although  the  American  cannot  thus 
refer  all  his  country's  greatness  to  the  period  of 
its  independence,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
strides  which  it  has  taken  during  that  period  cast 
all  its  previous  advances  into  the  shade.  In  these 
he  has  undoubtedly  cause  for  national  pride  and 
self-gratulation. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  pride  of  country 
which  generally  distinguishes  the  Americans,  is 
the  feeling  which  they  cherish  towards  their  in- 
stitutions. Indeed,  when  the  national  feeling  of  an 
American  is  alluded  to,  something  very  different 
is  implied  from  that  which  is  generally  under- 
stood by  the  term.  .  .  .  The  American  exhibits 
little  or  none  of  the  local  attachments  which  dis- 
tinguish the  European.  His  feelings  are  more 
centred  upon  his  institutions  than  his  mere  coun- 
try. He  looks  upon  himself  more  in  the  light  of  a 
republican  than  in  that  of  a  native  of  a  particular 
territory.  His  affections  have  more  to  do  with  the 
social  and  political  system  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected, than  with  the  soil  which  he  inhabits.  The 
national  feelings  which  he  and  a  European  cher- 
ishes being  thus  different  in  their  origin  and  their 
object,  are  also  different  in  their  results.  The  man 
whose  attachments  converge  upon  a  particular 
spot  of  earth,  is  miserable  if  removed  from  it,  no 
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matter  how  greatly  his  circumstances  otherwise 
may  have  been  improved  by  his  removal ;  but  give 
the  American  his  institutions,  and  he  cares  but 
little  where  you  place  him.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Union  the  local  feeling  may  be  comparatively 
strong,  such  as  in  New  England ;  but  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  readily  even  there  an  American  makes 
up  his  mind  to  try  his  fortunes  elsewhere,  partic- 
ularly if  he  contemplates  removal  merely  to  an- 
other part  of  the  Union,  no  matter  how  remote,  or 
how  different  in  climate  and  other  circumstances 
from  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to,  provided 
the  flag  of  his  country  waves  over  it,  and  repub- 
lican institutions  accompany  him  in  his  wan- 
derings. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  peculiarity,  which 
makes  an  American  think  less  of  his  country  than 
of  the  institutions  which  characterise  it,  contrib- 
utes greatly  to  the  pride  which  he  takes  in  his 
country.  He  is  proud  of  it,  not  so  much  for  itself 
as  because  it  is  the  scene  in  which  an  experiment 
is  being  tried  which  engages  the  anxious  attention 
of  the  world.  The  American  feels  himself  much 
more  interested  in  the  success  of  his  scheme  of 
government,  if  not  more  identified  with  it,  than 
the  European  does  in  regard  to  his.  .  .  .  He 
feels  himself  to  be  implicated,  not  only  in  the 
honour  and  independence  of  his  country,  but  also 
in  the  success  of  democracy.  He  has  asserted  a 
great  principle,  and  feels  that,  in  attempting  to 
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prove  it  to  be  practicable,  he  has  assumed  an  ar- 
duous responsibility.  He  feels  himself,  therefore, 
to  be  directly  interested  in  the  success  of  the  po- 
litical system  under  which  he  lives,  and  all  the 
more  so  because  he  is  conscious  that  in  looking  to 
its  working  mankind  are  divided  into  two  great 
classes — those  who  are  interested  in  its  failure, 
and  those  who  yearn  for  its  success.  Every  Amer- 
ican is  thus,  in  his  own  estimation,  the  apostle  of 
a  particular  political  creed,  in  the  final  triumph 
and  extension  of  which  he  finds  both  himself  and 
his  country  deeply  invoved.  This  gives  him  a  pe- 
culiar interest  in  the  political  scheme  which  he 
represents ;  and  invests  his  country  with  an  addi- 
tional degree  of  importance  in  his  sight,  as  in 
that  of  many  others,  from  being  the  scene  of  an 
experiment  in  the  success  of  which  not  only 
Americans  but  mankind  are  interested.  Much, 
therefore,  of  the  self-importance  which  the  Amer- 
ican assumes,  particularly  abroad,  is  less  traceable 
to  his  mere  citizenship  than  to  his  conscious  iden- 
tification with  the  success  of  democracy.  Its  man- 
ifestation may  not  always  be  agreeable  to  others, 
but  the  source  of  his  pride  is  a  legitimate  and  a 
noble  one.  It  involves  not  only  his  own  posi- 
tion, but  also  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  hu- 
manity.    .     .     . 

Alexander  Mackay,  The  Western  World  (Philadel- 
phia, 1849),  pp.  287-289  passim. 
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4.    Substitutes  for  War   (1849) 

By  Charles  Sumner 
(See  note  above,  p.  170.) 

Recognizing  these  things,  men  must  cease  to 
cherish  War,  and  will  renounce  all  appeal  to  its 
Arbitrament.  They  will  forego  rights,  rather  than 
wage  an  irreligious  battle.  But,  criminal  and  ir- 
rational as  is  War,  unhappily,  in  the  present  state 
of  human  error,  we  cannot  expect  large  numbers 
to  appreciate  its  true  character,  and  to  hate  it 
with  that  perfect  hatred  making  them  renounce 
its  agency,  unless  we  offer  an  approved  and  prac- 
tical mode  of  determining  international  contro- 
versies, as  a  substitute  for  the  imagined  necessity 
of  the  barbarous  ordeal.  This  we  are  able  to  do ; 
and  so  doing,  we  reflect  new  light  upon  the  atroc- 
ity of  a  system  which  not  only  tramples  upon  all 
the  precepts  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  defies 
justice  and  discards  reason. 

1.  The  most  complete  and  permanent  substi- 
tute would  be  a  Congress  of  Nations,  with  a  High 
Court  of  Judicature.  Such  a  system,  while  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides  to  promise  excellent  results,  is 
opposed  on  two  grounds.  First,  because,  as  re- 
gards the  smaller  states,  it  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous engine  of  oppression,  subversive  of  their 
political  independence.  Surely,  it  could  not  be  so 
oppressive  as  the  War  Svstem.    But  the  experi- 
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ence  of  the  smaller  States  in  the  German  Con- 
federation and  in  the  American  Union,  nay,  the 
experience  of  Belgium  and  Holland  by  the  side 
of  the  overtopping  power  of  France,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  Denmark  and  Sweden  in  the  very 
hight-shade  of  Russia,  all  show  the  futility  of 
this  objection.  Secondly,  because  the  decrees  of 
such  a  court  could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  Even 
if  they  were  enforced  by  the  combined  power  of 
the  associate  nations,  the  sword,  as  the  executive 
arm  of  the  hight  tribunal,  would  be  only  the  mel- 
ancholy instrument  of  Justice,  not  the  Arbiter  of 
Justice,  and  therefore  not  condemned  by  the  con- 
clusive reasons  against  international  appeals  to 
the  sword.  From  the  experience  of  history,  and 
particularly  from  the  experience  of  the  thirty 
States  of  our  Union,  we  learn  that  the  occasion 
for  any  executive  arm  will  be  rare.  The  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  in  its  recent  controversy  with 
Massachusetts,  submitted  with  much  indifference 
to  the  adverse  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and 
I  doubt  not  that  Missouri  and  Iowa  will  submit 
with  equal  contentment  to  any  determination  of 
their  present  controversy  by  the  same  tribunal. 
The  same  submission  would  attend  the  decrees 
of  any  Court  of  Judicature  established  by  the 
commonwealth  of  Nations.  There  is  a  growing 
sense  of  justice,  combined  with  a  growing  might 
of  public  opinion,  too  little  known  to  the  soldier, 
that  would  maintain  the  judgments  of  the  august 
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tribunal  assembled  in  the  face  of  the  Nations, 
better,  than  the  swords  of  all  the  marshals  of 
France,  better  than  the  bloody  terrors  of  Aus- 
terlitz  or  Waterloo. 

The  idea  of  a  Congress  of  Nations  with  a  High 
Court  of  Judicature  is  as  practicable  as  its  con- 
summation is  confessedly  dear  to  the  friends  of 
Universal  Peace.  Whenever  this  Congress  is  con- 
vened, as  surely  it  will  be,  I  know  not  all  the 
names  that  will  deserve  commemoration  in  its 
earliest  proceedings;  but  there  are  two,  whose 
particular  and  long-continued  advocacy  of  this 
Institution  will  connect  them  indissolubly  with  its 
fame,— the  Abbe  Saint-Pierre,  of  France,  and 
William  Ladd,  of  the  United  States. 

2.  There  is  still  another  substitute  for  War, 
which  is  not  exposed  even  to  the  shallow  objec- 
tions launched  against  a  Congress  of  Nations.  By 
formal  treaties  between  two  or  more  nations,  Ar- 
bitration may  be  established  as  the  mode  of  de- 
termining controversies  between  them.  In  every 
respect  this  is  a  contrast  to  War.  It  is  rational, 
humane,  and  cheap.  Above  all,  it  is  consistent 
with  the  teachings  of  Christianity.     .     .     . 

The  complete  overthrow  of  the  War  System,  in- 
volving the  disarming  of  the  Nations.  .  .  .  Then 
at  last  our  aims  would  be  accomplished ;  then  at 
last  Peace  would  be  organized  among  the  Nations. 
Then  might  Christians  repeat  the  fitful  boast  of 
the  generous  Mohawk:  "We  have  thrown  the 
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hatchet  so  high  into  the  air,  and  beyond  the  skies, 

that  no  arm  on  earth  can  reach  to  bring  it  down." 

Incalculable  sums,  now  devoted  to  armaments  and 

the  destructive  industry  of  War,  would  be  turned 

to  the  productive  industry  of  Art  and  to  offices 

of  Beneficence.   As  in  the  dead  and  rotten  carcass 

of  the  lion  which  roared  against  the  strong  man 

of  Israel,  after  a  time,  were  a  swarm  of  bees  and 

honey,  so  would  the  enormous  carcass  of  War, 

dead  and  rotten,  be  rilled  with  crowds  of  useful 

laborers  and  all  good  works,  and  the  riddle  of 

Samson  be  once  more  interpreted :  "Out  of  the 

eater  came  forth   meat,  and  out  of  the   strong 

came  forth  sweetness." 

Charles  Sumner,  Works  (Boston,  1875),  II.  262-265 
passim. 


5.    Real  Virtue  of  Patriotism 
(about  1849) 

By  William  Jay 
Son   of   John   Jay,   and   political   writer. 

Few  virtues  are  more  universally  professed, 
few  are  more  imperfectly  apprehended,  and  few 
are  more  rarely  practised,  than  patriotism.  From 
the  time  of  Absalom  to  the  last  electioneering 
meeting,  patriotic  professions  have  been  the  cheap 
materials  from  which  demagogues  have  attempted 
to  construct  their  fortunes. 
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Counterfeits  imply  an  original.  There  is  such 
a  virtue  as  patriotism,  acknowledged  and  incul- 
cated by  both  natural  and  revealed  religion ;  and 
it  is  but  a  development  of  that  benevolence  which 
springs  from  moral  goodness.  To  do  good  unto 
all  men  as  we  have  opportunity,  is  an  injunction 
invested  with  divine  authority.  Generally  our 
ability  to  do  good  is  confined  to  our  families, 
neighbors,  and  countrymen ;  and  the  natural 
promptings  of  our  hearts  lead  us  to  select  these 
in  preference  to  more  distant  objects,  for  the 
subjects  of  our  kind  offices.  Our  benevolence, 
when  directed  to  our  countrymen  at  large,  con- 
stitutes patriotism  ;  and  its  exercise  is  as  much 
controlled  by  the  laws  of  morality,  as  when  con- 
fined to  our  neighbors  or  our  families.  A  voice 
from  Heaven  has  forbidden  us,  "to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come.5' 

The  sentiment,  "our  country  right  or  wrong," 
is  as  profligate  and  impious  as  would  be  the 
sentiment,  "our  church,  or  our  party,  right  or 
wrong."  If  it  be  rebellion  against  God  to  vio- 
late his  laws  for  the  benefit  of  one  individual, 
however  dear  to  us,  not  less  sinful  must  it  be  to 
commit  a  similar  act  for  the  benefit  of  any  num- 
ber of  individuals.  If  we  may  not,  in  kindness 
to  the  highwayman,  assist  him  in  robbing  and 
murdering  the  traveller,  what  divine  law  permits 
us  to  aid  any  number  of  our  own  countrymen  in 
robbing  and  murdering  other  people?  He  who 
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engages  in  a  defensive  war,  with  a  full  conviction 
of  its  necessity  and  justice,  may  be  impelled  by 
patriotism,  by  a  benevolent  desire  to  save  the 
lives,  and  property,  and  rights  of  his  countrymen. 
But,  if  he  believes  the  war  to  be  one  of  invasion 
and  conquest,  and  utterly  unjust,  by  taking  part 
in  it,  he  assumes  its  guilt,  and  becomes  responsible 
for  its  crimes. 

But  soldiers,  it  is  said,  are  bound  to  obey  or- 
ders, without  inquiring  into  their  morality.  Where 
enlistments  are  voluntary,  this  obligation  is  as- 
sumed, not  imposed,  and  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  any  man  is  at  liberty  to  promise 
unqualified  obedience  to  others.  But  the  obligation 
of  the  soldier  does  not  affect  the  duties  of  the  citi- 
zen. The  latter  is  free  from  the  promises  of  the 
former.  The  Government  has  declared  a  war 
of  invasion  and  conquest,  one  which  the  citizen 
believes  to  be  most  iniquitous — is  he  required  by 
duty,  that  is,  by  the  commands  of  God,  volun- 
tarily to  aid  the  Government  in  prosecuting  such 
a  war,  by  the  offer  of  his  money  and  services? 
If  he  is,  then  all  people  are  under  a  divine  obliga- 
tion to  aid  their  respective  Governments  in  all 
their  wars,  however  piratical,  and  waged  for  any 
purpose,  however  detestable.  Such  indeed,  is  the 
sentiment  advanced  in  the  following  lines : 

"Stand  thou  by  thy  country's  quarrel, 

Be  that  quarrel  what  it  may; 
He   shall   wear   the   greenest  laurel, 

Who   shall  greatest  seal  display." 
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Here  we  have  an  American  poet,  who  would  exult 
in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  sing  peans  to  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  and  crown  with  the  greenest 
laurels  the  butchers  of  the  Albigenses. 

"Our  country  right  or  wrong,"  is  rebellion 
against  the  moral  Government  of  Jehovah,  and 
treason  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
of  justice  and  humanity.    .    .    . 

It  is  true,  a  soldier  perils  his  life ;  but  other  men 
do  the  same  for  money,  without  any  reference  to 
the  good  of  their  country.  Says  Washington, 
writing  to  Congress,  February  9th,  1776:  "Three 
things  prompt  men  to  a  regular  discharge  of  their 
duty  in  time  of  action — natural  bravery,  hope  of 
reward,  and  fear  of  punishment.  The  two  first 
are  common  to  the  uninstructed  and  the  dis- 
ciplined soldier;  but  the  latter  most  obviously 
distinguishes  the  one  from  the  other.  A  coward, 
when  taught  to  believe  that,  if  he  breaks  his  ranks 
and  abandons  his  colors,  he  will  be  punished  with 
death  by  his  own  party,  will  take  his  chance 
against  the  enemy."  Washington  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  human  nature,  and  too  much 
devoted  to  truth,  to  attribute  martial  valor  to 
patriotism.  .  .  . 

History  and  daily  observation  compel  the  con- 
viction, that  patriotism  is  more  frequently  pro- 
fessed than  practised,  and  that  much  which  as- 
sumes the  name,  and  passes  current  with  the 
world,  is  utterly  spurious.  Yet  it  is  also  true,  that 
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the  patriotism  which  seeks  the  public  good,  in 
obedience  to  the  Divine  will,,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  far  from  being 
an  imaginary,  is  a  real  and  active  virtue.  It  is, 
indeed,  to  be  found  in  camps  and  senates,  but 
these  are  not  its  exclusive  nor  its  favorite  haunts. 
This  patriotism  inspires  many  a  prayer  for  the 
peace,  virtue,  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  and 
prompts  innumerable  efforts  and  costly  sacrifices 
of  time  and  money  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  Were  we  per- 
mitted to  trace  effects  to  their  causes,  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  we  should  doubtless 
find  that  much  of  our  prosperity  as  a  people  flows 
from  the  labors  of  faithful  pastors,  self-denying 
Sunday-school  teachers,  and  sincere,  zealous,  but 
humble  Christian  men  and  women.  It  is  chiefly  by 
such  patriotism,  gentle  and  noiseless  as  the  dew 
of  Heaven,  that  our  land  is  clothed  with  moral 
verdure  and  beauty,  and  that  those  who  sit  under 
their  own  vine,  with  none  to  make  them  afraid, 
are  indebted  for  the  peace  and  security  they  enjoy. 
Patriotism  springing  from  obedience  to  God, 
guided  by  His  laws,  and  exercised  in  official  sta- 
tion for  the  national  welfare,  at  the  certain  and 
willing  loss  of  popular  favor  and  personal  ad- 
vantage, is  perhaps  the  highest  perfection  to 
which  this  virtue  can  attain. 

William  Jay,  The  Mexican  War  (Boston,  T840).  279- 
289  passim. 
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6.    Slavery  and  Union   (1850) 

By  Governor  John  A.  Quitman 

A  German  immigrant,  who  became  governor  oft  Mis- 
sissippi.   One  of  the  hottest  fire  eaters  of  the  period. 

Connected  with  our  federal  relations  is  an- 
other subject  of  deep  and  vital  interest  to  us, 
in  common  with  a  large  portion  of  our  sister 
states  of  the  Union,  a  question  which,  in  the  last 
few  years,  has  assumed  a  momentous  and  start- 
ling aspect. 

One  half  of  the  sovereign  states  of  this  glorious 
confederacy,  in  the  exercise  of  the  undoubted 
right  of  self-government,  have  chosen  to  retain, 
as  a  part  of  their  elementary  social  system,  the 
institution  of  the  domestic  slavery  of  an  inferior 
race.  This  institution  is  entwined  in  our  political 
system,  and  can  not  be  separated  from  it  without 
destruction  to  our  social  fabric.  It  has  existed 
here  since  the  cavaliers  of  Jamestown  and  the 
Puritans  of  Plymouth  Rock  first  built  their  pil- 
grim fires  upon  the  shores  of  America.  It  was 
recognized  in  the  formation  of  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, and  to  its  existence  among  us,  as  much 
as  to  any  other  single  cause,  is  attributable  the 
rapid  advance  of  our  country  in  its  career  of 
prosperity,  greatness,  and  wealth. 

That  Supreme  Being,  whose  all-seeing  eye 
looks  down  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth,  has 
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beheld  and  tolerated  its  existence  among  us  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  and  has  poured  out 
upon  us  the  choicest  blessings  of  his  providence. 
We  do  not  regard  it  as  an  evil ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  think  that  our  prosperity,  our  happiness,  our 
very  political  existence,  is  inseparably  connected 
with  it.  We  have  a  right  to  it  above  and  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  can 
not  give  up  that  right.  We  will  not  yield  it.  We 
have  a  right  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  our  slave 
property.  We  can  not  and  will  no  longer  permit 
that  right  to  be  disturbed.  It  is  of  those  essential 
rights  which  can  not  be  yielded  up  without  dis- 
honor and  self -degradation.  None  who  believe 
that  we  have  inherited  the  free  spirit  of  our 
fathers  can  doubt  our  determination,  at  all  haz- 
ards, to  maintain  these  positions  so  essential  to 
our  security. 

The  statesmen  in  the  non-slaveholding  states 
who  attempt  to  trample  upon  our  rights,  either 
mistake  the  intelligence  and  spirit  of  the  southern 
people,  or  knowingly  hazard  the  integrity  of  the 
Union.  They  should  know  that  the  South  is  now 
aroused  to  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  We 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  doubt  that  a  systematic 
and  deliberate  crusade  against  our  sacred  rights 
is  now  in  progress,  and  has  assumed  a  character 
which  requires  us  to  act. 

Distinguished  northern  statesmen,  have  not 
only  avowed  their  determination  to  exclude  the 
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slave  interest  from  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution, but  to  use  all  the  powers  which,  by  a 
broad  construction  of  that  instrument,  they  can 
assume  to  effect  its  ultimate  extermination. 

Some  of  the  non-slaveholding  states  have,  by- 
resolutions  of  their  Legislatures,  re-echoed  these 
pernicious  doctrines,  and  many  of  them,  in  pal- 
pable violation  of  their  constitutional  compact, 
have  enacted  laws  effectually  to  prevent  the  rec- 
lamation of  fugitive  slaves. 

These  insulting  and  offensive  measures  have 
not  been  confined  to  individuals  or  to  the  state 
governments.  The  halls  of  Congress,  where 
northern  and  southern  men  should  meet  as  breth- 
ren, have  become  the  theatre  of  this  war  upon 
slavery.  Already  has  the  attempt  been  made,  as 
is  threatened  to  be  renewed,  I  fear  with  prospects 
of  ultimate  success,  to  exclude  the  slaveholding 
states  from  an  equal  participation  in  the  common 
f  territory  of  the  states — to  confine  the  slaveholder 
and  the  slave  for  all  time  to  come  to  the  states 
in  which  the  institution  now  exists — to  abolish 
negro  slavery  in  the  federal  district,  and  to  sup- 
press the  internal  slave-trade  between  the  states. 

These  measures,  not  only  threatened,  but  actu- 
ally introduced  in  Congress,  too  plainly  speak 
the  deliberate  intention  of  their  instigators  to 
wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  our  most 
valued  rights.  Whether  they  originate  in  fanat- 
icism, affected  philanthropy,  or  calculations  of 
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political  power,  they  can  have  no  other  object 
than  the  ultimate  destruction  of  our  domestic  in- 
stitutions, or  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The 
advocates  of  these  destructive  measures  seek  to 
perpetrate  wrongs  to  which  the  people  of  Missis- 
sippi, of  all  parties,  recently  assembled  in  con- 
vention, have  solemnly  declared  that  they  can 
not  and  will  not  submit.  They  cherish  the  Union 
constituted  by  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers ;  they 
will  defend  the  Constitution,  which  established 
and  alone  maintains  that  Union,  but  they  have 
no  love  or  veneration  for  any  other  union  than 
that  which  is  written  and  defined  in  the  Con- 
stitution. They  are  not  to  be  deceived  and 
robbed  of  their  constitutional  rights  by  men  who, 
uttering  hollow  professions  of  attachment  to  the 
Union,  are  deliberately  severing  the  ties  that  bind 
us  together.  Should  this  glorious  Union  perish, 
let  the  indignant  patriot  heap  curses  upon  the 
traitors  who,  by  destroying  the  compromises  of 
the  Constitution,  sapped  the  foundations  of 

"The  realm, 
The  last  and  the  noblest  of  time." 

1  may  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  subject, 
but  I  regard  it  as  the  great,  the  absorbing  ques- 
tion of  the  day;  one  which  must  now  be  met 
deliberately,  calmly,  and  boldly.  The  South  has 
long  submitted  to  grievous  wrongs.  Dishonor, 
degradation,  and  ruin  await  her  if  she  submits 
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farther.  The  people  of  Mississippi  have  taken 
their  stand,  and,  I  doubt  not,  their  representa- 
tives will  maintain  it,  by  providing  means  to  meet 
every  probable  contingency.  I  here  pledge  my- 
self firmly  to  execute  their  will  to  the  extent  of 
my  constitutional  powers.  .  .  . 

Claiborne,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  A.  Quit- 
man (N.  Y.,  i860),  II.  22-24  passim. 


7.     How  Can  the  Union  Be  Saved? 

(1850) 

By  Senator  John  C.  Calhoun 

From  Calhoun's  dying  speech.  His  last  effort  to 
save  the  Union  by  making  a  complicated  and  divided 
government. 

Having  now  shown  what  cannot  save  the 
Union,  I  return  to  the  question  with  which  I 
commenced,  How  can  the  Union  be  saved? 
There  is  but  one  way  by  which  it  can  with  any 
certainity ;  and  that  is,  by  a  full  and  final  settle- 
ment, on  the  principle  of  justice,  of  all  the  ques- 
tions of  issue  between  the  two  sections.  The 
South  asks  for  justice,  simple  justice,  and  less 
she  ought  not  to  take.  She  has  no  compromise 
to  offer,  but  the  Constitution;  and  no  conces- 
sion or  surrender  to  make.  She  has  already  sur- 
rendered so  much  that  she  has  little  left  to 
surrender.  Such  a  settlement  would  go  to  the 
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root  of  the  evil,  and  remove  all  cause  of  dis- 
content, by  satisfying  the  South  that  slie  could 
remain  honorably  and  safely  in  the  Union,  and 
thereby  restore  the  harmony  and  fraternal  feel- 
ings between  the  sections,  which  existed  ante- 
rior to  the  Missouri  agitation.  Nothing  else  can 
with  any  certainty,  finally  and  forever  settle  the 
question  at  issue,  terminate  agitation,  and  save 
the  Union. 

But  can  this  be  done?  Yes,  easily;  not  by 
the  weaker  party,  for  it  can,  of  itself  do  nothing, 
— not  even  protect  itself — but  by  the  stronger. 
The  North  has  only  to  will  it  to  accomplish  it 
— to  do  justice  by  conceding  to  the  South  an 
equal  right  in  the  acquired  territory,  and  to  do 
her  duty  by  causing  the  stipulations  relative  to 
fugitive  slaves  to  be  faithfully  fulfilled,  to  cease 
the  agitation  of  the  slave  question,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  insertion  of  a  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution, by  an  amendment,  which  will  restore 
to  the  South,  in  substance,  the  power  it  pos- 
sessed of  protecting  herself,  before  the  equi- 
librium between  the  sections  was  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  this  Government.  There  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  devising  such  a  provision — one 
that  will  protect  the  South,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  will  improve  and  strengthen  the  Gov- 
ernment, instead  of  impairing  and  weakening  it. 

But  will  the  North  agree  to  this?  It  is  for 
her  to  answer  the  question.  But,  I  will  say, 
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she  cannot  refuse,  if  she  has  half  the  love  for 
the  Union  which  she  professes  to  have,  or  with- 
out justly  exposing  herself  to  the  charge  that 
her  love  of  power  and  aggrandizement  is  far 
greater  than  her  love  of  the  Union.  At  all 
events  the  responsibility  of  saving  the  Union 
rests  on  the  North,  and  not  on  the  South.  The 
South  cannot  save  it  by  any  act  of  hers,  and 
the  North  may  save  it  without  any  sacrifice  what- 
ever, unless  to  do  justice,  and  to  perform  her 
duties  under  the  Constitution,  should  be  regarded 
by  her  as  a  sacrifice. 

It  is  time,  Senators,  that  there  should  be  an 
open  and  manly  avowal  on  all  sides,  as  to  what 
is  intended  to  be  done.  If  the  question  is  not 
now  settled,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  ever 
can  be;  and  we,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  regarded  as  governments, 
should  come  to  a  distinct  understanding  as  to 
our  respective  views,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  great  questions  at  issue  can  be 
settled  or  not.  If  you,  who  represent  the 
stronger  portion,  cannot  agree  to  settle  on  the 
broad  principle  of  justice  and  duty,  say  so;  and 
let  the  States  we  both  represent  agree  to  sepa- 
rate and  part  in  peace.  If  you  are  unwilling 
we  should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and  we  shall 
know  what  to  do,  when  you  reduce  the  ques- 
tion to  submission  or  resistance.  If  you  remain 
silent,  you  will  compel  us  to  infer  by  your  acts 
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what  you  intend.  In  that  case,  California  will 
become  the  test  question.  If  you  admit  her, 
under  all  the  difficulties  that  oppose  her  admis- 
sion, you  compel  us  to  infer  that  you  intend  to 
exclude  us  from  the  whole  of  the  acquired  ter- 
ritories, with  the  intention  of  destroying,  irre- 
trievably, the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sec- 
tions. We  would  be  blind  not  to  perceive  in 
that  case,  that  your  real  objects  are  power  and 
aggrandizement,  and  infatuated,  not  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

I  have  now,  Senators,  done  my  duty  in  ex- 
pressing my  opinions  fully,  freely  and  candidly, 
on  this  solemn  occasion.  In  doing  so  I  have 
been  governed  by  the  motives  which  have  gov- 
erned me  in  all  the  stages  of  the  agitation  of 
the  slavery  question  since  its  commencement. 
I  have  exerted  myself,  during  the  whole  period, 
to  arrest  it,  with  the  intention  of  saving  the 
Union,  if  it  could  be  done ;  and  if  it  could  not, 
to  save  the  section  where  it  has  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  cast  my  lot,  and  which  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve has  justice  and  the  Constitution  on  its  side. 
Having  faithfully  done  my  duty  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  both  to  the  Union  and  my  section, 
throughout  this  agitation,  I  shall  have  the  con- 
solation, let  what  will  come,  that  I  am  free  from 
all  responsibility. 

Johnston  &  Woodburn,  American  Orations  (N.  Y., 
1896),  II.  156-160. 
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8.    No  Disunion   Without  War 

(1850) 

By  Senator  Henry  Clay 

Part  of  Clay's  discussion  of  his  compromise  measure 
which  was  eventually  passed  and  probably  delayed  the 
Civil  War. 

Mr.  Clay:  It  is  totally  unnecessary  for  the 
gentleman  to  remind  me  of  my  coming  from  a 
slaveholding  State.  I  know  whence  I  come,  and 
I  know  my  duty,  and  I  am  ready  to  submit  to  any 
responsibility  which  belongs  to  me  as  a  Senator 
from  a  slaveholding  State. 

Sir,  I  have  heard  something  said  on  this  and  on 
a  former  occasion  about  allegiance  to  the  South. 
I  know  no  South,  no  North,  no  East,  no  West,  to 
which  I  owe  any  allegiance.  I  owe  allegiance  to 
two  sovereignties,  and  only  two;  one  is  to  the 
sovereignty  of  this  Union,  and  the  other  is  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  My  al- 
legiance is  to  this  Union  and  to  my  State ;  but  if 
gentlemen  suppose  they  can  exact  from  me  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  allegiance  to  any  ideal  or  future 
contemplated  confederacy  of  the  South,  I  here  de- 
clare that  I  owe  no  allegiance  to  it ;  nor  will  I,  for 
one,  come  under  any  such  allegiance  if  I  can 
avoid  it.  I  know  what  my  duties  are,  and  gentle- 
men may  cease  to  remind  me  of  the  fact  that  I 
come  from  a  slaveholding  State.  .  .  . 
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But,  I  must  take  the  occasion  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  right  on  the  part  of  one  or 
more  of  the  states  to  secede  from  the  Union. 
War  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  are  identi- 
cal and  inseparable.  There  can  be  no  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  except  by  consent  or  by  war.  No 
one  can  expect,  in  the  existing  state  of  things, 
that  that  consent  would  be  given,  and  war  is 
the  only  alternative  by  which  a  dissolution  could 
be  accomplished.  And,  Mr.  President,  if  con- 
sent were  given — if  possible  we  were  to  separate 
by  mutual  agreement  and  by  a  given  line,  in  less 
than  sixty  days  after  such  an  agreement  had 
been  executed,  war  would  break  out  between  the 
free  and  slaveholding  portions  of  this  Union — 
between  the  two  independent  portions  into  which 
it  would  be  erected  in  virtue  of  the  act  of  separa- 
tion. .  .  . 

But/how  are  you  going  to  separate  them?  In 
my  humble  opinion,  Mr.  President,  we  should 
begin  at  least  with  three  Confederacies — the  Con- 
federacy of  the  North,  the  Confederacy  of  the  At- 
lantic southern  States,  (the  slaveholding  states,) 
and  the  Confederacy  of  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. My  life  upon  it,  sir,  that  vast  population 
that  has  already  concentrated,  and  will  concen- 
trate, upon  the  head-waters  and  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi,  will  never  consent  that  the  mouth  of 
that  river  shall  be  held  subject  to  the  power  of 
any  foreign  State  whatever.  Such  I  believe 
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would  be  the  consequences  of  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  But  other  Confederacies  would 
spring  up,  from  time  to  time,  as  dissatisfaction 
and  discontent  were  disseminated  over  the  coun- 
try. There  would  be  the  Confederacy  of  the 
Lakes— perhaps  the  Confederacy  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  middle  States.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  am  directly  opposed  to  any 
purpose  of  secession,  of  separation.  I  am  for 
staying  within  the  Union,  and  defying  any  por- 
tion of  this  Union  to  expel  or  drive  me  out  of  the 
Union.  I  am  for  staying  within  the  Union,  and 
fighting  for  my  rights— if  necessary,  with  the 
sword— within  the  bounds  and  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  Union.  I  am  for  vindicating  these 
rights ;  but  not  by  being  driven  out  of  the  Union 
rashly  and  unceremoniously  by  any  portion  of 
this  Confederacy.  Here  I  am  within  it,  and 
here  I  mean  to  stand  and  die ;  as  far  as  my  in- 
dividual purposes  or  wishes  can  go — within  it 
to  protect  myself,  and  to  defy  all  power  upon 
earth  to  expel  me  or  drive  me  from  the  situation 
in  which  I  am  placed.  Will  there  not  be  more 
safety  in  fighting  within  the  Union  than  without 
it? 

Suppose  your  rights  to  be  violated;  suppose 
wrongs  to  be  done  you,  aggressions  to  be  perpe- 
trated upon  you,  cannot  you  better  fight  and  vin- 
dicate them,  if  you  have  occasion  to  resort  to  that 
last  necessity  of  the  sword,  within  the  Union,  and 
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with  the  sympathies  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  Union  of  these  States  differ- 
ently constituted  from  you,  than  you  can  fight 
and  vindicate  your  rights,  expelled  from  the 
Union,  and  driven  from  it  without  ceremony  and 
without  authority? 

I  said  that  I  thought  that  there  was  no  right  on 
the  part  of  one  or  more  of  the  States  to  secede 
from  this  Union.  I  think  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  thirteen  States  was  made,  not  merely  for 
the  generation  which  then  existed,  but  for  pos- 
terity, undefined,  unlimited,  permanent  and  per- 
petual— for  their  posterity,  and  for  every  subse- 
quent State  which  might  come  into  the  Union, 
binding  themselves  by  that  indissoluble  bond.  It 
is  to  remain  for  that  posterity  now  and  forever. 
Like  another  of  the  great  relations  of  private  life, 
it  was  a  marriage  that  no  human  authority  can 
dissolve  or  divorce  the  parties  from ;  and,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  refer  to  this  same  example  in  pri- 
vate life,  let  us  say  what  man  and  wife  say  to  each 
other :  We  have  mutual  faults ;  nothing  in  the 
form  of  human  beings  can  be  perfect;  let  us, 
then,  be  kind  to  each  other,  forbearing,  conced- 
ing; let  us  live  in  happiness  and  peace.  .  .  . 

Look  at  history — consult  the  pages  of  all  his- 
tory, ancient  or  modern :  look  at  human  nature — 
look  at  the  character  of  the  contest  in  which  you 
would  be  engaged  in  the  supposition  of  a  war  fol- 
lowing the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  such  as  I 
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have  suggested — and  I  ask  you  if  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  doubt  that  the  final  but  perhaps  .distant 
termination  of  the  whole  will  be  some  despot 
treading  down  the  liberties  of  the  people? — that 
the  final  result  will  be  the  extinction  of  this  last 
and  glorious  light  which  is  leading  all  mankind, 
who  are  gazing  upon  it,  to  cherish  hope  and  anx- 
ious expectation  that  the  liberty  which  prevails 
here  will  sooner  or  later  be  advanced  throughout 
the  civilized  world?  Can  you,  Mr.  President, 
lightly  contemplate  the  consequences?  Can  you 
yield  yourself  to  a  torrent  of  passion,  amidst 
dangers  which  I  have  depicted  in  colors  far  short 
of  what  would  be  the  reality,  if  the  event  should 
ever  happen?  I  conjure  gentlemen — whether 
from  the  South  or  the  North,  by  all  they  hold 
dear  in  this  world — by  all  their  love  of  liberty — 
by  all  their  veneration  for  their  ancestors — by  all 
their  regard  for  posterity — by  all  their  gratitude 
to  Him  who  has  bestowed  upon  them  such  un- 
numbered blessings — by  all  the  duties  which  they 
owe  to  mankind,  and  all  the  duties  they  owe  to 
themselves — by  all  these  considerations  I  im- 
plore them  to  pause — solemnly  to  pause — at  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  before  the  fearful  and  dis- 
astrous leap  is  taken  in  the  yawning  abyss  below, 
which  will  inevitably  lead  to  certain  and  irre- 
trievable destruction. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  President,  I  implore,  as  the 
best  blessing  which  Heaven  can  bestow  upon  me 
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upon  earth,  that  if  the  direful  and  sad  event  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  shall  happen,  I  may 
not  survive  to  behold  the  sad  and  heart-rending 
spectacle.  .  .  . 

Congressional   Globe,  Appendix,  31st  Cong.   I   sess. 
(Washington,  1850),  127-128  passim. 


9.    Reenacting  the  Will  of  God 

(1850) 

By  Senator  Daniel  Webster 

Part  of  the  Seventh  of  March  speech  in  favor  of 
the  compromise. 

I  now  say,  sir,  as  the  proposition  upon  which 
I  stand  this  day,  and  upon  the  truth  and  firm- 
ness of  which  I  intend  to  act  until  it  is  over- 
thrown, that  there  is  not,  at  this  moment,  within 
the  United  States,  or  any  territory  of  the  United 
States,  a  single  foot  of  land,  the  character  of 
which,  in  regard  to  its  being  free-soil  territory 
or  slave  territory,  is  not  fixed  by  some  law,  and 
some  irrepealable  law,  beyond  the  power  of 
the  action  of  this  Government.  .  .  . 

Now,  as  to  California  and  New  Mexico,  I  hold 
slavery  to  be  excluded  from  those  territories  by 
a  law  even  superior  to  that  which  admits  and 
sanctions  it  in  Texas — I  mean  the  law  of  nature — 
of  physical  geography — the  law  of  the  formation, 
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of  the  earth.  That  law  settles  forever,  with  a 
strength  beyond  all  terms  of  human  enactment, 
that  slavery  cannot  exist  in  California  or  New 
Mexico.  ...  I  look  upon  it,  therefore,  as  a 
fixed  fact,  to  use  an  expression  current  at  this 
day,  that  both  California  and  New  Mexico  are 
destined  to  be  free,  so  far  as  they  are  settled  at 
all,  which  I  believe,  especially  in  regard  to  New 
Mexico,  will  be  very  little  for  a  great  length  of 
time — free  by  the  arrangement  of  things  by  the 
Power  above  us.  I  have  therefore  to  say,  in 
this  respect  also,  that  this  country  is  fixed  for 
freedom,  to  as  many  persons  as  shall  ever  live 
there,  by  as  irrepealable  and  a  more  irrepealable 
law,  than  the  law  that  attaches  to  the  right  of 
holding  slaves  in  Texas;  and  I  will  say  further, 
that  if  a  resolution,  or  a  law,  were  now  before  us, 
to  provide  a  territorial  government  for  New 
Mexico,  I  would  not  vote  to  put  any  prohibition 
into  it  whatever.  The  use  of  such  a  prohibition 
would  be  idle,  as  it  respects  any  effect  it  would 
have  upon  the  territory;  and  I  would  not  take 
pains  to  reaffirm  an  ordinance  of  nature,  nor  to 
reenact  the  will  of  God.  And  I  would  put  in  no 
Wilmot  proviso,  for  the  purpose  of  a  taunt  or 
a  reproach.  I  would  put  into  it  no  evidence  of  the 
votes  of  superior  power,  to  wound  the  pride,  even 
whether  a  just  pride,  a  rational  pride,  or  an  ir- 
rational pride — to  wound  the  pride  of  the  gentle- 
men who  belong  to  the  southern  States.  .  .  . 
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Mr.  President,  in  the  excited  times  in  which 
we  live,  there  is  found  to  exist  a  state  of  crimina- 
tion and  recrimination  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  ...  I  will  state  these  complaints,  es- 
pecially one  complaint  of  the  South,  which  has 
in  my  opinion  just  foundation;  and  that  is,  that 
there  has  been  found  at  the  North,  among  in- 
dividuals and  among  the  Legislatures  of  the 
North,  a  disinclination  to  perform,  fully,  their 
constitutional  duties,  in  regard  to  the  return  of 
persons  bound  to  service,  who  have  escaped  into 
the  free  States.  In  that  respect,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  South  is  right,  and  the  North  is 
wrong.  Every  member  of  every  northern  Legis- 
lature is  bound,  by  oath,  like  every  other  officer 
in  the  country,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  and  this  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  says  to  these  States,  they  shall  de- 
liver up  fugitives  from  service,  is  as  binding  in 
honor  and  conscience  as  any  other  article.  .  .  . 
I  put  it  to  all  the  sober  and  sound  minds  at  the 
North,  as  a  question  of  morals  and  a  question 
of  conscience,  What  right  have  they,  in  all  their 
legislative  capacity,  or  any  other,  to  endeavor 
to  get  round  this  Constitution  to  embarrass  the 
free  exercise  of  the  rights  secured  by  the  Consti- 
tution, to  the  persons  whose  slaves  escape  from 
them?  None  at  all — none  at  all.  Neither  in  the 
forum  of  conscience,  nor  before  the  face  of  the 
Constitution,  are  they  justified,  in  my  opinion.   Of 
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course,  it  is  a  matter  for  their  consideration.  They 
probably,  in  the  turmoil  of  the  times,  have  not 
stopped  to  consider  of  this ;  they  have  followed 
what  seemed  to  be  the  current  of  thought  and  of 
motives  as  the  occasion  arose,  and  neglected  to 
investigate  fully  the  real  question,  and  to  consider 
their  constitutional  obligations,  as  I  am  sure,  if 
they  did  consider,  they  would  fulfill  them  with 
alacrity.  .  .  . 

Then,  sir,  there  are  those  abolition  societies,  of 
which  I  am  unwilling  to  speak,  but  in  regard  to 
which  I  have  very  clear  notions  and  opinions. 
I  do  not  think  them  useful.  I  think  their  opera- 
tions for  the  last  twenty  years  have  produced 
nothing  good  or  valuable.  At  the  same  time,  I 
know  thousands  of  them  are  honest  and  good 
men;  perfectly  well-meaning  men.  They  have 
excited  feelings;  they  think  they  must  do  some- 
thing for  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and  in  their  sphere 
of  action,  they  do  not  see  what  else  they  can  do, 
than  to  contribute  to  an  abolition  press,  or  an 
abolition  society,  or  to  play  an  abolition  lecturer. 
I  do  not  mean  to  impute  gross  motives  even 
to  the  leaders  of  these  societies,  but  I  am  not  blind 
to  the  consequences.  I  cannot  but  see  what  mis- 
chiefs their  interference  with  the  South  has  pro- 
duced. .  .  .  The  bonds  of  the  slaves  were  bound 
more  firmly  than  before ;  their  rivets  were  more 
strongly  fastened.  Public  opinion,  which  in  Vir- 
ginia had  begun  to  be  exhibited  against  slavery, 
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and  was  opening  out  for  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  drew  back  and  shut  itself  up  in  its  castle. 
.  .  .  We  all  know  the  fact,  and  we  all  know 
the  cause,  and  everything  that  this  agitating  peo- 
ple have  done,  has  been,  not  to  enlarge,  but  to 
restrain,  not  to  set  free,  but  to  bind  faster,  the 
slave  population  of  the   South.  .  .  . 

Now,  sir,  so  far  as  any  of  these  grievances 
have  their  foundation  in  matters  of  law,  they 
can  be  redressed,  and  ought  to  be  redressed ;  and 
so  far  as  they  have  foundation  in  matters  of  opin- 
ion, in  sentiment,  in  mutual  crimination  and  re- 
crimination, all  that  we  can-  do  is,  to  endeavor 
to  allay  the  agitation,  and  cultivate  a  better  feel- 
ing and  more  fraternal  sentiments  between  the 
South  and  the  North. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  much  prefer  to  have 
heard,  from  every  member  on  this  floor,  declara- 
tions of  opinion  that  this  Union  should  never 
be  dissolved,  than  the  declaration  of  opinion  that 
in  any  case,  under  the  pressure  of  any  circum- 
stances, such  a  dissolution  was  possible.  I  hear 
with  pain,  and  anguish,  and  distress,  the  word 
secession,  especially  when  it  falls  from  the 
lips  of  those  who  are  eminently  patriotic,  and 
known  to  the  country,  and  known  all  over 
the  world,  for  their  political  services.  .»  Seces- 
sion! Peaceable  secession!  Sir,  your  eyes  and 
mine  are  never  destined  to  see  that  miracle. 
The  dismemberment  of  this  vast  country  with- 
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out  convulsion!  The  breaking  up  of  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  without  ruffling  the  sur- 
face !  Who  is  so  foolish — I  beg  everybody's  par- 
don— as  to  expect  to  see  any  such  thing?  Sir, 
he  who  sees  these  States,  now  revolving  in  har- 
mony around  a  common  centre,  and  expects  to 
see  them  quit  their  places  and  fly  off  without  con- 
vulsion, may  look  the  next  hour  to  see  the  heav- 
enly bodies  rush  from  their  spheres,  and  jostle 
against  each  other  in  the  realms  of  space,  with- 
out producing  the  crush  of  the  universe.  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  peaceable  secession. 
Peaceable  secession  is  an  utter  impossibility.  Is 
the  great  Constitution  under  which  we  live  here 
— covering  this  whole  country — is  it  to  be  thawed 
and  melted  away  by  secession,  as  the  snows  on 
the  mountain  melt  under  the  influence  of  a  vernal 
sun — disappear  almost  unobserved,  and  die  off? 
No,  sir!  no,  sir!  I  will  not  state  what  might 
produce  the  disruption  of  the  States;  but,  sir, 
I  see  it  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  sun  in  heaven — I 
see  that  disruption  must  produce  such  a  war  as 
I  will  not  describe,  in  its  twofold  characters. 

•    . 
Appendix  to   the  Congressional  Globe,  31   Cong.,   1 
sess      (John    C     Rives,    Washington,     1850),    272-276 
passim,  March  7,  1850. 
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10.     "The  Higher  Law  Than  the 
Constitution"    (1850) 

By  Senator  William  H.  Seward 

The  expression  "the  higher  law"  gave  great  offense  to 
Jefferson  Davis  and  other  Southern  friends  of  Seward. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  principle  of 
compromise  which  deserves  consideration.  It  as- 
sumes that  slavery,  if  not  the  only  institution 
in  a  slave  state,  is  at  least  a  ruling  institution, 
and  that  this  characteristic  is  recognized  by  the 
Constitution.  But  slavery  is  only  one  of  many 
institutions  there.  Freedom  is  equally  an  institu- 
tion there.  Slavery  is  only  a  temporary,  acci- 
dental, partial,  and  incongruous  one.  Freedom,, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  perpetual,  organic,  universal 
one,  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  slaveholder  himself  stands 
under  the  protection  of  the  latter,  in  common  with 
all  the  free  citizens  of  the  state.  But  it  is,  more- 
over, an  indispensable  institution.  You  may 
separate  slavery  from  South  Carolina,  and  the 
state  will  still  remain ;  but  if  you  subvert  freedom 
there,  the  state  will  cease  to  exist.  But  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  compromise  gives  complete  ascend- 
ency in  the  slave  states,  and  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  subordinate,  acci- 
dental, and  incongruous  institution,  over  its  para- 
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mount  antagonist.  To  reduce  this  claim  of  slav- 
ery to  an  absurdity,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add 
that  there  are  only  two  states  in  which  slaves 
are  a  majority,  and  not  one  in  which  the  slave- 
holders are  not  a  very  disproportionate  minority. 

But  there  is  yet  another  aspect  in  which  this 
principle  must  be  examined.  It  regards  the  do- 
main only  as  a  possession,  to  be  enjoyed  either 
in  common  or  by  partition  by  the  citizens  of  the 
old  states.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  national 
domain  is  ours.  It  is  true  it  was  acquired  by 
the  valor  and  with  the  wealth  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. But  we  hold,  nevertheless,  no  arbitrary 
power  over  it.  We  hold  no  arbitrary  authority 
over  anything,  whether  acquired  lawfully  or 
seized  by  usurpation.  The  Constitution  regulates 
our  stewardship;  the  Constitution  devotes  the 
domain  to  union,  to  justice,  to  defence,  to  wel- 
fare, and  to  liberty. 

But  there  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution, 
which  regulates  our  authority  over  the  domain, 
and  devotes  it  to  the  same  noble  purposes.  The 
territory  is  a  part,  no  inconsiderable  part,  of  the 
common  heritage  of  mankind,  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  We  are  his 
stewards,  and  must  so  discharge  our  trust  as  to 
secure  in  the  highest  attainable  degree  their  hap* 
piness.  How  momentous  that  trust  is,  we  may 
learn  from  the  instructions  of  the  founder  of 
modern  philosophy: 
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"No  man,"  says  Bacon,  "can  by  care-taking,  as  the 
Scripture  saith,  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature  in  this  little 
model  of  a  man's  body;  but,  in  the  great  frame  of 
kingdoms  and  commonwealths,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
princes  or  estates  to  add  amplitude  and  greatness  to 
their  kingdoms.  For,  by  introducing  such  ordinances, 
constitutions,  and  customs,  as  are  wise,  they  may  sow 
greatness  to  their  posterity  and  successors.  But  these 
things  are  commonly  not  observed,  but  left  to  take  their 
chance." 

This  is  a  state,  and  we  are  deliberating  for  it, 
just  as  our  fathers  deliberated  in  establishing  the 
institutions  we  enjoy.  Whatever  superiority  there 
is  in  our  condition  and  hopes  over  those  of  any 
other  "kingdom"  or  "estate,"  is  due  to  the  for- 
tunate circumstance  that  our  ancestors  did  not 
leave  things  to  "take  their  chance,"  but  that  they 
"added  amplitude  and  greatness"  to  our  common- 
wealth "by  introducing  such  ordinances,  consti- 
tutions, and  customs,  as  were  wise."  We  in  our 
turn  have  succeeded  to  the  same  responsibilities, 
and  we  cannot  approach  the  duty  before  us  wisely 
or  justly,  except  we  raise  ourselves  to  the  great 
consideration  of  how  we  can  most  certainly  "sow 
greatness  to  our  posterity  and  successors." 

And  now  the  simple,  bold,  and  even  awful, 
question  which  presents  itself  to  us  is  this :  Shall 
we,  who  are  founding  institutions,  social  and  po- 
litical, for  countless  millions ;  shall  we,  who  know 
by  experience  the  wise  and  the  just,  and  are  free 
to  choose  them,  and  to  reject  the  erroneous  and 
unjust ;  shall  we  establish  human  bondage,  or  per- 
mit it  by  our  sufferance  to  be  established?  Sir, 
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our  forefathers  would  not  have  hesitated  an  hour. 
They  found  slavery  existing  here,  and  they  left 
it  only  because  they  could  not  remove  it.  There 
is  not  only  no  free  state  which  would  now  estab- 
lish it,  but  there  is  no  slave  state,  which,  if  it  had 
had  the  free  alternative  as  we  now  have,  would 
have  founded  slavery.  Indeed,  our  revolutionary 
predecessors  had  precisely  the  same  question  be- 
fore them  in  establishing  an  organic  law  under 
which  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Il- 
linois, and  Wisconsin,  have  since  come  into  the 
Union,  and  they  solemnly  repudiated  and  ex- 
cluded slavery  from  those  states  forever.  I  con- 
fess that  the  most  alarming  evidence  of  our  de- 
generacy which  has  yet  been  given  is  found  in 
►the  fact  that  we  even  debate  such  a  question.  .  .  . 
The  senator  proposes  to  expel  me.  I  am  ready 
to  meet  that  trial  too ;  and  if  I  shall  be  expelled, 
I  shall  not  be  the  first  man  subjected  to  punish- 
ment for  maintaining  that  there  is  a  power  higher 
than  human  law,  and  that  power  delights  in  jus- 
tice ;  that  rulers,  whether  despots  or  elected  rulers 
of  a  free  people,  are  bound  to  administer  jus- 
tice for  the  benefit  of  society.  .  .  . 

William  H.  Seward,  Works  (N.  Y.,  1853),  I.  74-129 
bassim. 
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ii.     Self-Government   in    Dependencies 
(1850) 

By  William  H.  Seward 
(See  note  above,  p.  116.) 

But  we  are  told  that  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
are  unfit  for  self-government.  Sir,  this  objec- 
tion comes  too  late.  No  one,  maintaining  the 
capacity  of  man  for  self-government,  and  admit- 
ting the  validity  of  the  treaty,  can  assert  that  any 
one  hundred  thousand  people,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  recognized  as  such  by  its  consti- 
tution and  laws,  are  incapable  of  the  functions 
of  self-government.  I  know  it  is  said  that  you 
will  govern  them  better  than  they  can  govern 
themselves.  What  is  the  guaranty  you  are  offer- 
ing, for  governing  them  better  than  they  can 
govern  themselves?  It  is  contained  in  this  bill, 
to  dismember  their  territory  and  subvert  their 
constitution,  which  secures  equal  and  impartial 
freedom.  They  can  assuredly  do  better  for  them- 
selves than  that. 

They  are  a  mingled  population — marked  by 
characteristics  which  resulted  from  the  extraor- 
dinary system  of  colonization  and  government 
maintained  by  Old  Spain  in  her  provinces — a  pol- 
icy entirely  different  from  our  own.  The  coloni- 
zation of  Spanish  America  proceeded  altogether 
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from  an  insatiable  thirst  for  gold,  and  for  nothing 
else.  The  government  of  Spain  over  her  colo- 
nies was  an  arbitrary  despotism,  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  deriving  the  utmost  profit  and  advan- 
tage from  her  colonies.  .  .  . 

My  motion  is  to  bring  these  peculiar  people 
into  the  United  States,  as  a  state  of  this  Union; 
and  under  the  circumstances  which  have  oc- 
curred, it  is  a  motion  upon  which  I  shall  stand, 
whoever  may  oppose  it,  and  in  whatever  way,  as 
long  as  grace  and  strength  are  given  me  to  stand 
up  for  anything.  But  if  the  question  were  now 
to  arise,  for  the  first  time,  whether  such  a  peo- 
ple should  be  invited  to  share  in  the  government 
of  this  Union,  I  should  answer  no.  If  the  ques- 
tion were  whether  the  public  treasury  should  pour 
forth  money  to  buy  the  consent  of  such  a  people 
to  come  into  the  Union,  I  should  say  no.  Still 
more,  if  the  proposition  were  to  conquer  such  a 
people  to  bring  them  into  the  Union,  I  should  re- 
sist it  to  the  last.  But  these  questions  have  all 
gone  by.  You  have  conquered  these  people.  You 
have  covenanted  to  bring  them  into  the  Union ; 
and  to  bring  them  into  the  Union,  not  as  a  terri- 
tory, not  as  a  province,  but  as  a  state.  And  you 
can  no  longer  protect  or  defend  them  in  the  rights 
they  enjoy,  unless  you  fulfil  that  treaty  immedi- 
ately and  to  the  letter.  They  are,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  all  historians  and  of  all  travellers,  an 
inoffensive,  harmless,  timorous,  and  docile  peo- 
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pie.  They  must  have  protection  and  government. 
You  owe  them  both.  It  is  now  painfully  apparent 
that  you  can  secure  them  neither  in  any  other 
way  than  by  allowing  them  the  constitution  of  a 
state,  and  that  immediately,  too.  This  bill  be- 
trays on  its  face — this  whole  debate — this  entire 
proceeding,  betrays  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion. .  .  . 

William  H.  Seward,  Works  (N.  Y.,  1853),  I.  123-125 
passim. 


12.    No  Danger  from  Public 
Discussion   (1850) 

By  Representative  Joshua  R.  Giddings 

A  strong  protest  against  the  theory  that  the  right- 
fulness of  slavery  must  not  be  publicly  discussed 
or  questioned. 

Sir,  certain  Senators  in  the  other  end  of  the 
capitol,  have  for  months  been  endeavoring  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  the  necessity  of  passing  the 
"omnibus  bill,"  as  it  is  called.  No  arguments 
could  be  raised  in  favor  of  that  measure,  for  it 
was  not  founded  on  reason.  One  consideration 
alone  was  pressed  upon  the  public  mind.  The  cry 
was  raised  that  "the  Union  was  in  danger!"  The 
newspapers  here  responded,  "the  Union  is  in  dan- 
ger!" The  country  press  repeated  the  alarm. 
The  cry  was  caught  up  and  echoed  by  every  timid, 
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faltering  poltroon  of  the  North.  Petitions  to 
"save  the  Union"  were  circulated.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held  in  our  commercial  cities  where 
Texas  scrip  was  mostly  influential,  and  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  "to  save  the  Union"  Fourth 
of  July  orations  were  delivered,  and  theological 
pamphlets  were  published,  and  morning  prayers 
were  put  up  in  this  hall  to  "save  the  Union"  The 
supplications  were  not  that  we  "may  legislate  in 
righteousness,"  deal  out  justice  and  mercy  to 
those  who  are  oppressed  and  degraded  by  our 
laws.  These  were  regarded  as  objects  of  trifling 
importance,  when  compared  with  the  pending 
danger  that  Texas  zvould  dissolve  the  Union.  In- 
deed, they  are  never  mentioned  by  our  chaplain. 

Sir,  I  am  nauseated,  sickened  at  this  moral  and 
political  effeminacy;  this  downright  cowardice. 
It  is  unworthy  of  American  statesmen.  Our  con- 
stituents sent  us  here  to  maintain  and  defend  their 
rights ;  not  to  surrender  them ;  not  to  make  our- 
selves and  our  people  tributary  to  Texas.  In  elect- 
ing us,  they  had  no  expectation  that  we  would 
turn  upon  them  and  violently  thrust  our  hands 
into  their  pockets  and  take  therefrom  ten  millions 
of  dollars,  and  hand  it  over  to  the  slave-holders 
of  Texas,  for  territory  which  belongs  to  us,  and 
to  which  Texas  never  had  any  title  whatever. 

Sir,  gentlemen  here  may  say  what  they  please ; 
the  people  have  no  fears  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  They  understand  this  kind  of  gasconade. 
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The  cry  of  "dissolution"  has  been  the  dernier  re- 
sort of  southern  men  for  fifty  years,  whenever 
they  desired  to  frighten  doughfaces  into  a  com- 
pliance with  their  measures.  It  may  alarm  gentle- 
men here;  but  I  do  not  think  you  can  find  in 
northern  Ohio  an  equal  number  of  nervous  old 
women  or  of  love-sick  girls,  who  could  be  moved 
by  it. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  we  must  stop  this  agitation 
in  relation  to  slavery !  The  people  see  us  here 
passing  laws  to  enslave  our  fellow  men ;  to  sell 
women  in  open  market;  to  create  a  traffic  in  the 
bodies  of  children.  They  know  this  to  be  opposed 
to  the  self-evident  truth  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal,"  "that  governments  are  constituted  to  sus- 
tain that  equality  of  rights ;"  and  they  converse 
on  the  subject,  examine  the  reasons  on  which  such 
traffic  is  based,  and  vote  for  men  who  will  oppose 
such  barbarous  practices.  This  is  called  agitation: 
and  gentlemen  here  talk  of  suppressing  it  by 
passing  such  laws  as  that  on  your  table.  This  is 
the  manner  in  which  we  are  to  stop  the  progress 
of  truth ;  to  seal  the  lips  of  philanthropists ;  and 
to  silence  the  voice  of  humanity.  Yes,  Sir;  it  is 
gravely  proposed  that  we  should  set  bounds  to  the 
human  intellect,  and  to  limit  political  investiga- 
tions by  statute  laws. 

Sir,  the  great  founder  of  our  holy  religion, 
when  he  proclaimed  the  Heaven-born  truths  of 
his  Gospel,  was  denounced  as  an  "agitator"  He 
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was  arrested,  condemned,  and  executed  for  as- 
serting truths  which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
were  too  stupid  to  comprehend.  It  was  done  to 
stop  agitation;  but  truth,  emanating  from  "the 
Holy  One,"  has  extended,  spread,  and  progressed, 
and  will  "go  on  conquering  and  to  conquer,"  in 
spite  of  all  the  political  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
in  Congress,  and  the  quaking  and  trembling  of 
doughfaces  here  and  elsewhere. 

This  progress  in  morals  and  in  political  intelli- 
gence, is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  of  our 
being,  and  cannot  be  prevented.  The  idea  of  set- 
ting bounds  to  the  human  intellect,  of  circum- 
scribing it  by  statute  law,  is  preposterous.  Why 
not  limit  the  arts  and  sciences  by  conservative 
legislation,  as  well  as  moral  and  political  prog- 
ress ?  Why  not  follow  the  example  of  those  who 
attempted  to  stop  the  agitation  of  Galileo,  when 
he  proclaimed  the  truth  of  our  solar  system,  and 
the  laws  by  which  the  planets  are  retained  in  their 
orbits?  He  caused  great  agitation,  and  was  ex- 
communicated for  his  infidelity,  in  thus  daring 
to  proclaim  truths  which  the  conservatives  of 
that  age  were  too  ignorant  to  comprehend.  It 
required  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  for  the 
stupid  clergy  of  that  day,  to  understand  the  truths 
for  which  he  had  been  expelled  from  their  Chris- 
tian fellowship.  How  long  it  will  require  certain 
theological  professors  of  the  present  day,  to  com- 
prehend the  "self-evident  truths"  of  man's  equal-? 
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ity,  is  not  yet  determined.  Or  how  long  it  will 
require  our  political  doctors  to  comprehend  the 
very  obvious  fact  that  an  educated  and  reflecting 
people  will  think  and  act  for  themselves,  is  yet 
to  be  ascertained. 

But,  if  we  are  to  have  conservative  legislation, 
let  us  tear  down  the  telegraphic  wires,  break  up 
our  galvanic  batteries,  and  imprison  Morse,  and 
stop  all  agitation  upon  the  subject  of  your  "mag- 
netic railroads  of  thought."  Lay  up  your  steam- 
boats, place  fetters  upon  your  locomotives,  con-, 
vert  your  railroads  into  cultivated  fields,  and  erase 
the  name  of  Fulton  from  our  history.  Go  down 
to  yonder  Institute ;  drive  Page  from  his  labora- 
tory, break  in  pieces  his  galvanic  engines,  and  un- 
chain the  imprisoned  lightning  which  is  there  pent 
up;  then  pass  an  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  all 
further  agitation  on  these  subjects,  and  thus  carry 
out  your  conservative  principles,  of  which  some 
men  are  continually  boasting.  .  .  . 

Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Speeches  in  Congress  (Boston, 
1853),  409-411. 
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13.    Not  Possible  to  Suppress 
Freedom   (1850) 

By  Reverend  Theodore  Parker 

A   noted    New    England    minister    with    remarkable 
power  of  terse  and  patriotic  statements. 

It  is  not  for  men  long  to  hinder  the  march  of 
human  freedom.  I  have  no  fear  for  that,  ulti- 
mately,— none  at  all,  simply  for  this  reason,  that 
I  believe  in  the  Infinite  God.  You  may  make 
your  statutes ;  an  appeal  always  lies  to  the  higher 
law,  and  decisions  adverse  to  that  get  set  aside 
in  the  ages.  Your  statutes  cannot  hold  him. 
You  may  gather  all  the  dried  grass  and  all  the 
straw  in  both  continents;  you  may  braid  it  into 
ropes  to  bind  down  the  sea ;  while  it  is  calm  you 
may  laugh,  and  say,  "Lo,  I  have  chained  the 
ocean!"  and  howl  down  the  law  of  him  who 
holds  the  universe  as  a  rosebud  in  his  hand — its 
every  ocean  but  a  drop  of  dew.  "How  the  waters 
suppress  their  agitation,"  you  may  say.  But 
when  the  winds  blow  their  trumpets,  the  sea 
rises  in  its  strength,  snaps  asunder  the  bonds  that 
had  confined  his  mighty  limbs,  and  the  world  is 
littered  with  the  idle  hay !  Stop  the  human  race 
in  its  development  and  march  to  freedom?  As 
well  might  the  boys  of  Boston,  some  lustrous 
night,  mounting  the  steeples  of  this  town,  call  on 
the  stars  to  stay  their  course!  Gently,  but  irre- 
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sistibly,  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Bear  move 
round  the  pole ;  Orion,  in  his  mighty  mail,  comes 
up  the  sky;  the  Bull,  the  Ram,  the  Heavenly 
Twins,  the  Crab,  the  Lion,  the  Maid,  the  Scales, 
and  all  that  shining  companv,  pursue  their  march 
all  night,  and  the  new  day  discovers  the  idle 
urchins  in  their  lofty  places,  all  tired,  and  sleepy, 
and  ashamed. 

It  is  not  possible  to  suppress  the  idea  of  free- 
dom, or  forever  hold  down  its  institutions.  But 
it  is  possible  to  destroy  a  State;  a  political  party 
with  geographical  bounds  may  easily  be  rent 
asunder.  It  is  not  impossible  to  shiver  this 
American  Union.  But  how?  What  clove 
asunder  the  great  British  party,  one  nation  once 
in  America  and  England?  Did  not  our  fathers 
love  their  fatherland?  Aye.  They  called  it 
home,  and  were  loyal  with  abundant  fealty ;  there 
was  no  lack  of  piety  for  home.  It  was  the  at- 
tempt to  make  old  English  injustice  New  Eng- 
land law !  Who  did  it, — the  British  people  ? 
Never.  Their  hand  did  no  such  sacrilege.  It 
was  the  merchants  of  London,  with  the  "Naviga- 
tion Act" ;  the  politicians  of  Westminster  with 
the  "Stamp  Act";  the  tories  of  America,  who  did 
not  die  without  issue,  that  for  office  and  its  gold 
would  keep  a  king's  unjust  commands.  It  was 
they  who  drove  our  fathers  into  disunion  against 
their  will.  Is  here  no  lesson?  We  love  law;  all 
of  us  love  it;  but  a  true  man  loves  it  only  as 
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the  Safeguard  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  If  it 
destroy  these  rights,  he  spurns  it  with  his  feet. 
Is  here  no  lesson  ?  .  .  .  . 

"God  save  the  Commonwealth !"  proclaims  the 
Governor.  God  will  do  his  part,— doubt  not  of 
that.  But  you  and  I  must  help  him  save  the 
State.  What  can  we  do?  Next  Sunday  I  will 
ask  you  for  your  charity ;  to-day  I  ask  a  greater 
gift,  more  than  the  abundance  of  the  rich,  or  the 
poor  widow's  long-remembered  mite.  I  ask  you 
for  your  justice.  Give  that  to  your  native  land. 
Do  you  not  love  your  country?  I  know  you  do. 
Here  are  our  homes  and  the  graves  of  our 
fathers;  the  bones  of  our  mothers  are  under 
the  sod.  The  memory  of  past  deeds  is  fresh 
with  us;  many  a  farmer's  and  mechanic's  son 
inherits  from  his  sires  some  cup  of  manna  gath- 
ered in  the  wilderness,  and  kept  in  memory  of 
our  exodus ;  some  stones  from  the  Jordan,  which 
our  fathers  passed  over  sorely  bestead  and 
hunted  after;  some  Aaron's  rod,  green  and  blos- 
soming with  fragrant  memories  of  the  day  of 
small  things  when  the  Lord  led  us — and  all  these 
attach  us  to  our  land,  our  native  land.  We  love 
the  great  ideas  of  the  North,  the  institutions 
which  they  founded,  the  righteous  laws,  the 
schools,  the  churches  too — do  we  not  love  all 
these?  Aye.  I  know  well  you  do.  Then  by 
all  these,  and  more  than  all,  by  the  dear  love 
of  God,  let  us  swear  that  we  will  keep  the 
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justice  of  the  Eternal  Law.  Then  are  we  all 
safe.  We  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth, 
but  we  know  that  Eternity  will  bring  everlasting 
peace.  High  in  the  heavens,  the  pole-star  of 
the  world,  shines  Justice;  placed  within  us,  as 
our  guide  thereto,  is  Conscience.  Let  us  be 
faithful  to  that 

"Which,  though  it  trembles  as  it  lowly  lies, 
Points  to  the  light  that  changes  not  in  heaven." 

Stedman  and  Hutchinson,  Library  of  American  Liter- 
ature (N.  Y.,  1888),  VI.  517-520  passim. 


14.    A  German's  Defense  of  the 

Union   ( 1851) 

By  Francis  Lieber 

(See  note  above,  p.  46.)  The  foreign  Immigrants 
mostly  went  with  the  sections  in  which  they  lived  but 
were  far  more  numerous  in  the  North. 

There  are  those  who  pretend  to  make  light 
of  the  Union;  there  are  those  who  wilfully  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  many  positive  blessings  she  has 
bestowed  upon  us,  and  who  seem  to  forget  that 
the  good  which  the  Union,  with  her  Supreme 
Court  or  any  other  vast  and  lasting  institution, 
bestows  upon  men,  consists  as  much  in  prevent- 
ing evils  as  in  showering  benefits  into  our  laps. 
There  are  those  who  will  not  see  or  hear  what  is 
happening  before  our  own  eyes  in  other  coun- 
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tries — in  Germany,  for  instance — that  living,  yet 
bleeding,  ailing,  writhing,  humbled  commentator 
on  Disunion.  Ah!  fellow-citizens,  you  can  but 
fear,  and  justly  fear,  that  of  disunion  which  I 
know.  With  you,  the  evils  of  disunion  are 
happily  but  matter  of  apprehension;  with  me, 
unhappily,  matter  of  living  knowledge.  I  am 
like  a  man  who  knows  the  plague,  because  he  has 
been  in  the  East,  where  he  witnessed  its  ravages ; 
you  only  know  it  from  description — and  easily 
may  it  be  understood  why  I  shudder  when  I  hear 
persons  speak  of  the  plague  with  trifling  flip- 
pancy, or  courting  the  appalling  distemper  to 
come  and  make  its  pleasant  home  among  us,  as 
a  sweet  blessing  which  Providence  has  never  yet 
vouchsafed  to  us.  .  .  . 

What  is  right  for  one  state  must  needs  be  right 
for  all  the  others.  As  to  South  Carolina,  we 
can  just  barely  imagine  the  possibility  of  her 
secession,  owing  to  her  situation  near  the  border 
of  the  sea.  But  what  would  she  have  said  a 
few  years  ago,  or  what  indeed  would  she  say 
now — I  speak  of  South  Carolina,  less  the  se- 
cessionists— if  a  state  of  the  interior,  say  Ohio, 
were  to  vindicate  the  presumed  right  of  secession, 
and  to  declare  that,  being  tired  of  a  republican 
government,  she  prefers  to  establish  a  monarchy 
with  some  prince,  imported,  all  dressed  and  legit- 
imate, from  that  country  where  princes  grow  in 
abundance,  and  whence  Greece,  Belgium,  and 
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Portugal  have  been  furnished  with  ready-made 
royalties — what  would  we  say?  We  would  sim- 
ply say,  this  cannot  be  and  must  not  be.  In  form- 
ing the  Union  we  have  each  given  up  some  attri- 
butes, to  receive,  in  turn,  advantages  of  the  last 
importance ;  and  we  have  in  consequence  so 
shaped  and  balanced  all  our  systems  that  no 
member  can  withdraw  without  deranging  and 
embarrassing  all,  and  ultimately  destroying  the 
whole.  .  .  . 

And  can  we  imagine  that  men  so  sagacious,  so 
far-seeing,  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  thoroughly 
schooled  by  experience  on  the  other,  as  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  were,  have  just 
omitted,  by  some  oversight,  to  speak  on  so  im- 
portant a  point?  One  of  the  greatest  jurists  of 
Germany  said  to  me  at  Frankfort,  when  the 
Constituent  Parliament  was  there  assembled,  of 
which  he  was  a  member:  "The  more  I  study 
your  Constitution,  the  more  I  am  amazed  at  the 
wise  forecast  of  its  makers  and  the  manly  for- 
bearance which  prevented  them  from  entering 
into  any  unnecessary  details,  so  easily  embar- 
rassing at  a  later  period."  They  would  not  de- 
serve this  praise,  or,  in  fact,  our  respect,  had 
they  been  guilty  of  a  neglect  such  as  has  been 
supposed.  Can  we,  in  our  sober  senses,  imagine 
that  they  believed  in  the  right  of  secession  when 
they  did  not  even  stipulate  a  fixed  time  necessary 
to  give  notice  of  a  contemplated  secession, — 
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knowing,  as  they  did,  quite  as  well  as  we  do,  that 
not  even  a  common  treaty  of  defence  or  offence 
— no,  not  even  one  of  trade  and  amity — is  ever 
entered  into  by  independent  powers,  without 
stipulating  the  period  which  must  elapse  be- 
tween informing  the  other  parties  of  an  intended 
withdrawal  and  the  time  when  it  actually  can 
take  place;  and  when  they  knew  perfectly  well 
that,  unless  such  a  provision  is  contained  in 
treaties,  all  international  law  interprets  them  as 
perpetual, — when  they  knew  that  not  even  two 
merchants  join  in  partnership  without  providing 
for  the  period  necessary  to  give  notice  of  an  in- 
tended dissolution  of  the  house?  It  seems  to  me 
preposterous  to  suppose  it.  The  absence  of  all 
mention  of  secession  must  be  explained  on  the 
same  ground  on  which  the  omission  of  parricide 
in  the  first  Roman  penal  laws  was  explained — no 
one  thought  of  such  a  deed.  .  .  . 

I  will  only  add  that  I,  for  one,  dare  not  do  any- 
thing toward  the  disruption  of  the  Union.  Sit- 
uated, as  we  are,  between  Europe  and  Asia,  on 
a  fresh  continent,  I  see  the  finger  of  God  in  it. 
I  believe  our  destiny  to  be  a  high,  a  great,  and  a 
solemn  one,  before  which  the  discussions  now 
agitating  us  shrink  into  much  smaller  dimensions 
than  they  appear  if  we  pay  exclusive  attention 
to  them.  I  have  come  to  this  country,  and 
pledged  a  voluntary  oath  to  be  faithful  to  it,  and 
I  will  keep  this  oath.  This  is  my  country  from 
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the  choice  of  manhood,  and  not  by  the  chance  of 
birth.  In  my  position,  as  a  servant  of  the  state, 
in  a  public  institution  of  education,  I  have  im- 
posed upon  myself  the  duty  of  using  my  influence 
with  the  young  neither  one  way  nor  the  other  in 
this  discussion.  I  have  scrupulously  and  con- 
scientiously adhered  to  it  in  all  my  teaching  and 
intercourse.  There  is  not  a  man  or  a  youth  that 
can  gainsay  this.  But  I  am  a  man  and  a  citizen, 
and  as  such  I  have  a  right,  or  the  duty,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  speak  my  mind  and  my  inmost 
convictions  on  solemn  occasions  before  my  fel- 
low-citizens, and  I  have  thus  not  hesitated  to  put 
down  these  remarks.  Take  them,  gentlemen,  for 
what  they  may  be  worth.  They  are,  at  any  rate, 
sincere  and  fervent ;  and,  whatever  judgment 
others  may  pass  upon  them,  or  whatever  attacks 
may  be  levelled  against  them,  no  one  will  be  able 
to  say  that  they  can  have  been  made  to  promote 
any  individual  advantages.  God  save  the  com- 
monwealth !    God  save  the  common  land ! 

Francis    Lieber,    Contributions    to   Political   Science 
(Phila.,  1881,   127-136  passim. 
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15.    Enlisting  Foreign  Troops  in  the 
United  States   (1855) 

By  President  Franklin  Pierce 

Pierce  was  a  general  in  the  Mexican  War  and  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  The  extract  describes  a  controversy 
with  Great  Britain,  the  result  of  which  was  the  dis- 
missal of  the  British  minister  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  traditional  and  settled  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  impartial  neutrality 
during  the  wars  which  from  time  to  time  occur 
among  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  .  Perform- 
ing all  the  duties  of  neutrality  toward  the  re- 
spective belligerent  states,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  them  not  to  interfere  with  our  lawful 
enjoyment  of  its  benefits.  Notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  such  hostilities,  our  citizens  retained 
the  individual  right  to  continue  all  their  accus- 
tomed pursuits,  by  land  or  by  sea,  at  home  or 
abroad,  subject  only  to  such  restrictions  in  this 
relation  as  the  laws  of  war,  the  usage  of  nations, 
or  special  treaties  may  impose ;  and  it  is  our 
sovereign  right  that  our  territory  and  jurisdic- 
tion shall  not  be  invaded  by  either  of  the  bellig- 
erent parties  for  the  transit  of  their  armies,  the 
operations  of  their  fleets,  the  levy  of  troops  for 
their  service,  the  fitting  out  of  cruisers  by  or 
against  either,  or  any  other  act  or  incident  of 
war.  And  these  undeniable  rights  of  neutrality, 
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individual  and  national,  the  United  States  will 
under  no  circumstances  surrender. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  do  not  forbid  their  citizens  to  sell 
to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  articles  con- 
traband of  war  or  take  munitions  of  war  or  sol- 
diers on  board  their  private  ships  for  transporta- 
tion; and  although  in  so  doing  the  individual 
citizen  exposes  his  property  or  person  to  some 
of  the  hazards  of  war,  his  acts  do  not  involve  any 
breach  of  national  neutrality  nor  of  themselves 
implicate  the  Government.  Thus,  during  the 
progress  of  the  present  war  in  Europe,  our  citi- 
zens have,  without  national  responsibility  there- 
for, sold  gunpowder  and  arms  to  all  buyers,  re- 
gardless of  the  destination  of  those  articles.  Our 
merchantmen  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be, 
largely  employed  by  Great  Britain  and  by  France 
in  transporting  troops,  provisions,  and  munitions 
of  war  to  the  principal  seat  of  military  opera- 
tions and  in  bringing  home  their  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers;  but  such  use  of  our  mercan- 
tile marine  is  not  interdicted  either  by  the  inter- 
national or  by  our  municipal  law,  and  therefor 
does  not  compromit  our  neutral  relations  with 
Russia. 

But  our  municipal  law,  in  accordance  with  the 

law   of   nations,   peremptorily   forbids   not   only 

foreigners,  but  our  own  citizens,  to  fit  out  within 

the  United  States  a  vessel  to  commit  hostilities 
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against  any  state  with  which  the  United  States 
are  at  peace,  or  to  increase  the  force  of  any  for- 
eign armed  vessel  intended  for  such  hostilities 
against  a  friendly  state. 

Whatever  concern  may  have  been  felt  by 
either  of  the  belligerent  powers  lest  private 
armed  cruisers  or  other  vessels  in  the  service  of 
one  might  be  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  this 
country  to  depredate  on  the  property  of  the 
other,  all  such  fears  have  proved  to  be  utterly 
groundless.  Our  citizens  have  been  withheld 
from  any  such  act  or  purpose  by  good  faith  and 
by  respect  for  the  law. 

While  the  laws  of  the  Union  are  thus  peremp- 
tory in  their  prohibition  of  the  equipment  or 
armament  of  belligerent  cruisers  in  our  ports, 
they  provide  not  less  absolutely  that  no  person 
shall,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or  hire  or 
retain  another  person  to  enlist  or  enter  himself, 
or  to  go  beyond  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  with  intent  to  be  enlisted  or  en- 
tered, in  the  service  of  any  foreign  state,  either 
as  a  soldier  or  as  a  marine  or  seaman  on  board 
of  any  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  priva- 
teer. And  these  enactments  are  also  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  law  of  nations,  which  de- 
clares that  no  state  has  the  right  to  raise  troops 
for  land  or  sea  service  in  another  state  without 
its  consent,  and  that,  whether  forbidden  by  the 
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municipal  law  or  not,  the  very  attempt  to  do  it 
without  such  consent  is  an  attack  on  the  national 
sovereignty. 

Such  being  the  public  rights  and  the  municipal 
law  of  the  United  States.  ...  It  was  matter  of 
surprise,  to  find  subsequently  that  the  engage- 
ment of  persons  within  the  United  States  to 
proceed  to  Halifax,  in  the  British  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  there  enlist  in  the  service  of 
Great  Britain,  was  going  on  extensively,  with 
little  or  no  disguise.  Ordinary  legal  steps  were 
immediately  taken  to  arrest  and  punish  parties 
concerned,  and  so  put  an  end  to  acts  infringing 
the  municipal  law  and  derogatory  to  our  sover- 
eignty. Meanwhile  suitable  representations  on 
the  subject  were  addressed  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. 

Thereupon  it  became  known,  by  the  admission 
of  the  British  Government  itself,  that  the  at- 
tempt to  draw  recruits  from  this  country  origi- 
nated with  it,  or  at  least  had  its  approval  and 
sanction;  but  it  also  appeared  that  the  public 
agents  engaged  in  it  had  "stringent  instructions" 
not  to  violate  the  municipal  law  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  should  have 
been  supposed  that  troops  could  be  raised  here 
by  Great  Britain  without  violation  of  the  munic- 
ipal law.  The  unmistakable  object  of  the  law 
was  to  prevent  every  such  act  which  if  performed 
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must  be  either  in  violation  of  the  law  or  in 
studied  evasion  of  it,  and  in  either  alternative 
the  act  done  would  be  alike  injurious  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  meantime  the  matter  acquired  additional 
importance  by  the  disclosure  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  prosecuted  upon  a  systematic  plan 
devised  by  official  authority;  that  recruiting 
rendevous  had  been  opened  in  our  principal  cities 
and  depots  for  the  reception  of  recruits  estab- 
lished on  our  frontier,  and  the  whole  business 
conducted  under  the  supervision  and  by  the  regu- 
lar cooperation  of  British  officers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, some  in  the  North  American  Provinces  and 
some  in  the  United  States.  The  complicity  of 
those  officers  in  an  undertaking  which  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  defying  our  laws,  throwing 
suspicion  over  our  attitude  of  neutrality,  and 
disregarding  our  territorial  rights  is  conclusively 
proved  by  the  evidence  elicited  on  the  trial  of 
such  of  their  agents  as  have  been  apprehended 
and  convicted.  .  .  . 

Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents 
(Washington,  1899),  V.  33^-333  passim. 
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1 6.    Welcome  to  Kossuth   (1851) 
By  Senator  William  H.  Seward 

Seward's  lively  interest  in  freedom  all  over  the  world 
is  illustrated  by  his  speech  in  favor  of  Kossuth,  the 
Hungarian  patriot  and  exile. 

It  has  been  said  or  intimated  that  we  are  not 
well  aware  of  what  we  are  doing — that  we  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Kos- 
suth— that  we  do  not  know  certainly  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  these  attentions  from  the  American  peo- 
ple. Sir,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  we  see 
the  nations  of  Europe  struggling  to  throw  off 
their  despotic  systems  of  government,  and  to  es- 
tablish governments  upon  the  principle  of  repub- 
licanism or  of  constitutional  monarchy.  When- 
ever such  efforts  are  made,  we  see  it  invariably 
happen  that  the  existing  despotisms  of  Europe 
combine  to  repress  those  struggles — combine  to 
subdue  the  people.  The  consequence  is,  that  des- 
potism is  a  common  cause,  and  it  results  also 
that  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  has  also 
become  one  common  cause — the  cause  of  man- 
kind against  despotism.  Now  whatever  people 
leads  the  way  at  any  time  in  any  crisis  in  this 
contest  for  civil  liberty,  becomes  the  representa- 
tive of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  once  occu- 
pied that  proud  and  interesting  position,  and  we 
engaged  the  sympathies  of  civilized  men  through- 
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out  the  world.  No  one  can  deny,  that  recently 
Hungary  assumed  that  same  position;  and  the 
records  of  our  own  legislature  show  that  we,  in 
common  with  the  friends  of  civil  liberty  in  Eu- 
rope, held  Hungary  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth  in  this  great  cause.  We 
had  a  messenger  on  the  verge  of  the  battlefield 
ready  to  acknowledge  her  independence. 

Mr.  President,  it  happens,  in  the  Providence  of 
God,  that  whenever  a  nation  thus  assumes  to  open 
this  controversy  for  liberty,  in  behalf  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  some  one  man  more  than  an- 
other becomes  identified  with  the  struggle  by  his 
virtues,  by  his  valor,  by  his  wisdom,  or  by  his 
sufferingr,  until  he  eclipses  others  who  may  be 
associated  with  him,  and  comes  to  be  regarded 
by  the  country  itself,  in  whose  behalf  he  labors 
and  struggles,  and  by  mankind,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  that  nation,  and  of  that  cause.  The 
deliverance  of  Switzerland  brings  up  at  once  the 
name  of  William  Tell.  The  struggle  of  Scotland 
calls  up  the  name  of  Wallace;  and  all  over  the 
world  no  man  ever  hears  the  American  Revolu- 
tion spoken  of,  but  it  calls  up  the  majestic  form 
of  Washington!  So  it  happens  that  the  name 
of  Hungary  calls  up  at  once  the  great,  the  tow- 
ering fame  of  the  author,  the  hero,  and  the  suf- 
ferer of  the  Hungarian  Revolution.  Now,  then, 
shall  we  say  that  we  do  not  know  that  Kossuth 
is  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  the  friend  and  advo- 
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cate  of  liberty  in  his  own  country?  Shall  we 
say  that  he  does  not  merit  the  homage  paid  to  him 
as  the  leader  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  ?  Hun- 
gary herself  has  set  the  seal  upon  his  merits,  and 
concluded  that  question,  and  it  would  be  as  un- 
reasonable and  absurd  to  listen  to  those  who 
should  depreciate  the  principles  or  the  character 
of  Washington,  as  it  is  to  stand  doubting  or 
hesitating  whether,  in  honoring  Kossuth,  we  are 
really  doing  honor  to  his  cause,  and  the  cause 
of  his  unfortunate  country.  .  .  . 

It  is  an  apprehension  that,  by  the  adoption  of 
this,  or  a  similar  motion,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  commit  itself  to  some  act  of  in- 
tervention in  the  affairs  of  Europe  by  which  the 
government  of  the  United  States  may  be  em- 
barrassed in  its  foreign  relations.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  a  lover  of  peace.  I  shall  never  freely  give 
my  consent  to  any  measure  which  I  shall  think 
will  tend  to  involve  this  nation  in  the  calamities 
of  foreign  war.  I  believe  that  our  mission  is  a 
mission  of  republicanism.  But  I  believe  that  we 
shall  best  execute  it  by  maintaining  peace  at 
home  and  with  all  mankind ;  and  if  I  saw  in  this 
measure  a  step  in  advance  toward  the  bloody  field 
of  contention  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  I,  too, 
would  hesitate  long  before  adopting  it.  But  I  see 
no  advance  toward  any  such  danger  in  doing  a 
simple  act  of  national  justice  and  magnanimity. 
I  believe  that  no  man  will  deny  the  principle,  that 
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a  nation  may  do  for  the  cause  of  liberty  in  other 
nations  whatever  the  laws  of  nations  do  not  for- 
bid. I  plant  myself  upon  that  principle.  What 
the  laws  of  nations  do  not  forbid,  any  nation  may 
do  for  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  in  any  other  na- 
tion, in  any  other  country.  Now,  the  laws  of 
nations  do  not  forbid  hospitality.  The  laws  of 
nations  do  not  .forbid  us  to  sympathize  with  the 
exile — to  sympathize  with  the  overthrown  cham- 
pion of  freedom.  The  laws  of  nature  demand 
that  hospitality,  and  from  the  very  inmost  sources 
of  our  nature  springs  up  that  sympathy.  What 
is  that  great  epic  poem  which  has  filled  the  second 
place  in  the  admiration,  I  had  almost  said  in  the 
affections,  of  mankind  for  two  thousand  years, 
but  the  history  of  an  exile  flying  from  the  walls 
of  his  burning  city  and  devoted  state?  Sir,  the 
laws  of  nature  require — the  laws  of  nations  com- 
mand hospitality  to  those  who  fly  from  oppression 
and  despair.  And  this  is  all  that  we  have  done, 
and  all  that  we  propose  to  do.  We  have  invited 
Kossuth — we  have  procured  his  release  from  cap- 
tivity— we  have  brought  him  here — and  we  pro- 
pose to  say  to  him,  standing  upon  our  shores  with 
his  eye  directed  to  us,  and  while  we  know  that  the 
eyes  of  the  civilized  world  are  fixed  upon  him  and 
us,  "Louis  Kossuth,  in  the  name  of  the  American 
people,  we  bid  you  a  cordial  welcome." 

William  H.  Seward,  Works  (N.  Y.,  1853),  ?■  IJ5-I/7 
passim. 
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17.    The  Mission  of  America   (1852) 
By  Alexander  H.  Stephens 

A  Georgian,  who  throughout  his  public  life  em- 
phasized high  patriotic  ideals.  Later  vice  president  of 
the  Confederacy. 

In  1732,  the  population  of  the  colonies  which 
afterward  became  the  United  States,  was  less, 
perhaps,  than  two  millions.  The  population  of 
the  United  States  now  is  over  twenty-three  mil- 
lions. Then  an  unbroken  wilderness  extended 
from  a  border  near  us  to  the  distant  Pacific.  The 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  reposing  under  the 
shade  of  her  primeval  forests,  .  .  .  unbroken  by 
the  voice  of  civilization.  Now  behold  her  teeming 
population,  her  cultivated  plains,  her  villages, 
towns,  and  cities,  springing  up  as  if  by  magic, 
and  her  majestic  rivers  alive  with  her  accumulat- 
ing commerce.  See  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  emigrants  annually  quitting  the  despotisms  of 
the  old  world,  and  taking  shelter  and  protection 
in  this  our  favored  land !  To  these  we  give  a 
hearty  welcome.  We  offer  a  safe  retreat  for  the 
exile,  and  a  peaceful  quiet  home  for  the  emigrant, 
but  no  theatre  for  foreign  propagandists. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  subjects  suitable  for 
our  contemplation  on  this  occasion.  What  ad- 
vancement have  we  made  since  this  government 
was  formed,  in  letters,  in  mechanic  arts,  in  dis- 
coveries, in  inventions,  and  in  science  ?  Consider 
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the  number  and  character  of  our  schools  of  learn- 
ing, our  academies,  colleges,  and  universities; 
colleges  for  the  education  of  women  as  well  as 
men.  See  what  steam  has  done  under  the  power 
and  control  of  American  genius,  fostered  by  the 
influence  of  our  free,  wise,  and  beneficent  insti- 
tutions. Behold  the  mysterious  workings  of  the 
telegraph.  It  was  Franklin's  honor  to  "weave 
his  garland  of  the  lightning's  wing,"  and  "with 
the  thunder  talk  as  friend  to  friend."  But  it  has 
been  Morse's  glory,  in  our  own  day,  to  seize  the 
spirit  of  the  lightning  itself,  and  to  make  it  the 
swift  messenger  of  our  thoughts.  What  has 
caused  this  mighty  change  ?  Need  I  tell  you  it  is 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions?  It  is  that  govern- 
ment which  makes  us  not  only  one  people,  but  a 
people  with  whatever  diversity  of  interests  or 
pursuits  having  all  alike  security  at  home  and 
abroad.  That  government  which  heretofore  has 
looked  to  our  own  safety,  welfare,  peace,  quiet, 
prosperity,  and  domestic  tranquillity,  without 
meddling  with  the  affairs  of  others,  further  than 
to  give  them  the  influence  of  a  noble  example. 
Shall  this  state  of  things  continue?  Shall  we 
go  on  in  the  bright  career  we  have  commenced? 
Have  we  a  national  immortality  before  us?  Or 
is  the  sun  of  our  glory  soon  to  go  down  in  dark- 
ness to  rise  no  more  ?  These  are  questions  which 
will  spring  up  in  the  anxious  mind ;  but  to  them 
no  answer  can  be  given.  They  involve  the  subtle 
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problems  of  human  destiny.  Providence  has 
wisely  veiled  the  future  from  our  vision.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  with  the  present.  Let  us  take  care 
that  that  is  done  rightly,  and  we  need  not  fear 
for  what  shall  come  after. 

But  bear  with  me  when  I  assure  you  that  I 
have  an  abiding,  a  living  hope  that  there  are 
richer  treasures  of  national  greatness  in  store  for 
us  than  we  have  yet  attained.  You  may  call  it 
superstition,  or  call  it  what  you  please ;  but  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  superintending  providence  that 
controls  the  destinies  of  nations  as  well  as  the 
fortunes  of  men.  When  we  look  at  this  country, 
and  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  its 
settlement  by  our  ancestors  was  first  made,  and 
trace  its  history  from  Plymouth  and  Jamestown 
to  the  present  day,  have  we  not  many  evidences 
to  impress  our  minds  with  the  belief  that  we  are  a 
peculiar  and  a  favorite  people,  and  that  we  have 
some  high  mission  yet  to  perform?  See  the 
perils  we  have  passed;  see  the  hand  of  deliver- 
ance when  hope  has  been  sinking  in  despair! 
How  often,  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  in  the 
formation  of  the  constitution,  and  its  adoption 
by  the  States,  did  our  fortunes  seem  to  be  trem- 
bling in  an  uncertain  balance  ?  How  often  since 
then  have  we  passed  safely  through  crises  of  dan- 
ger, when  the  stoutest  of  patriot  hearts  beat  with 
apprehension  that  all  might  be  lost  ? 

Some  who  now  hear  me,  doubtless  recollect 
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how  it  was  in  the  darkest  hour  in  the  war  of 
1 812 ;  when  the  Capitol  was  smouldering  in  ruins  ; 
when  the  Hartford  Convention  was  in  session; 
when  secession  and  disruption  were  threatened; 
when  the  future  assumed  its  blackest  robes  and 
men's  spirits  sunk  within  them!  It  was  then 
that  the  victory  of  New  Orleans  was  hailed  as 
the  voice  of  a  friendly  messenger  from  some  dis- 
tant world.  The  great  battle  had  been  fought, 
the  victory  was  won,  the  war  was  ended.  Peace 
soon  reigned  again  in  the  land,  and  with  it  came 
the  smiles  of  fraternal  feeling  and  brotherly  love 
between  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Again,  we  had 
the  Missouri  agitation,  which  seemed  at  one  time 
to  be  the  rock  on  which  we  should  split.  Yet 
the  spirit  of  compromise  prevailed.  After  that 
came  the  nullification  crisis.  At  one  time  a  col- 
lision of  arms  seemed  to  be  inevitable ;  force  was 
preparing  against  force.  Had  one  gun  been  fired, 
who  can  tell  what  we  should  now  have  been? 
But  in  the  very  last  moment  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise, the  presiding  genius  of  this  favorite  re- 
public, ruled  the  hour,  and  all  was  safe. 

Then,  last  of  all,  came  the  late  fearful  agitation 
of  the  slavery  question,  the  lively  recollections  of 
which  are  so  fresh  upon  the  memories  of  us  all. 
Perhaps  at  no  period  in  our  past  history  was  the 
danger  of  disunion  ever  more  imminent  and 
threatening  than  it  was  then.  Yet  dark  and  ter- 
rible as  was  the  night,  it  was  not  without  a  dawn 
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— a  return  of  light,  and  with  it  hope !  The  spirit 
of  compromise  again  hovered  over  the  country, 
and  with  it  came  deliverance !  Now,  in  all  this  is 
not  the  hand  of  Providence  visible?  If  like  con- 
tests and  conflicts  of  interests  had  existed 
amongst  the  people  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  would  not  the  sword  have  been  drawn  long 
since?  Let  us  then  take  new  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. Let  the  true  friends  of  the  country,  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  and  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  the  friends  of  the  Union  upon 
the  principles  and  for  the  objects  of  the  Union, 
never  despair.  We  have  a  great  duty  to  perform 
— a  grand  and  high  mission  to  fulfill.  We  have 
but  begun  in  our  rising  ascent.  Our  forefathers 
and  our  fathers  did  much.  But  they  got  only 
slight  glimpses  of  what  we  see  around  us.  Our 
realization  of  the  fruits  of  their  labors  are  al- 
ready far  above  their  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions : 

"While,  from  the  bounded  level  of  'their'  mind, 
Short  views  'they  took,'  nor  'saw'  the  lengths  behind: 
'We/  more  advanced,  behold  with  strange  surprise, 
New  distant   scenes  of   endless  'progress*  rise. 
So  pleased  at  first,  the  towering  Alps  we  try — 
Mount  o'er  the  vales  and  seem  to  skim  the  sky. 
The  increasing  prospect  'starts'  our  wandering  eyes; 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise!"  .  .  . 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Letters  and  Speeches  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1866?),  361-363  passim. 
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18.    The  Impressions  of  a  Liberty- 
Loving  Immigrant   (1852) 
By  Carl  Schurz 

A  German  immigrant  who  became  general,  diplomat, 
senator  and  secretary  of  the  interior. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  much  in  America,  but  I 
have  learned  much.  I  have  never  before  lived  in 
a  democratic  country  and  been  able  to  observe 
the  conduct  of  a  free  people.  I  confess  without 
a  blush  that  until  now  I  had  only  a  faint  con- 
ception of  it.  My  political  views  have  under- 
gone a  kind  of  internal  revolution  since  I  began 
to  read  the  book  that  alone  contains  the  truth — 
the  book  of  reality.  ...  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  first  sight  of  this  country  fills  one  with  dumb 
amazement.  Here  you  see  the  principle  of  in- 
dividual freedom  carried  to  its  ultimate  conse- 
quences :  voluntarily  made  laws  treated  with  con- 
tempt ;  in  another  place  you  notice  the  crassest 
religious  fanaticism  venting  itself  in  brutal  acts; 
on  the  one  hand  you  see  the  great  mass  of  the 
laboring  people  in  complete  freedom  striving  for 
emancipation,  and  by  their  side  the  speculative 
spirit  of  capital  plunging  into  unheard  of  enter- 
prises ;  here  is  a  party  that  calls  itself  Demo- 
cratic and  is  at  the  same  time  the  mainstay  of  the 
institution  of  slavery;  there  another  party  thun- 
ders against  slavery  but  bases  all  its  arguments 
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on  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  mentally  is  in- 
credibly abject  in  its  dependence, — at  one  time  it 
displays  an  impetuous  impulse  for  emancipation, 
while  at  another  it  has  an  active  lust  for  oppres- 
sion;— all  these  in  complete  liberty,  moving  in  a 
confused  tumult,  one  with  the  other,  one  by  the 
side  of  the  other.  The  democrat  just  arrived 
from  Europe,  who  has  so  far  lived  in  a  world 
of  ideas  and  has  had  no  opportunity  to  see  these 
ideas  put  into  actual,  sound  practice  will  ask  him- 
self, hesitatingly,  Is  this,  indeed,  a  free  people? 
Is  this  a  real  democracy?  Is  democracy  a  fact 
if  it  shelters  under  one  cloak  such  conflicting 
principles?  Is  this  my  ideal?  Thus  he  will 
doubtingly  question  himself,  as  he  steps  into  this 
new,  really  new  world.  .  .  . 

Yes,  this  is  humanity  when  it  is  free.  Liberty 
breaks  the  chain  of  development.  All  strength,  all 
weakness,  all  that  is  good,  all  that  is  bad,  is  here 
in  full  view  and  in  free  activity.  The  struggle  of 
principles  goes  on  unimpeded ;  outward  before  we 
can  gain  inner  freedom.  He  who  wishes  liberty 
must  not  be  surprised  if  men  do  not  appear  bet- 
ter than  they  are.  Freedom  is  the  only  state  in 
which  it  is  possible  for  men  to  learn  to  know 
themselves,  in  which  they  show  themselves  as 
they  really  are.  It  is  true,  the  ideal  is  not  nec- 
essarily evolved,  but  it  would  be  an  unhappy 
thought  to  force  the  ideal  in  spite  of  human- 
ity. .  .  .  Every  glance  into  the  political  life  of 
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America  strengthens  my  convictions  that  the  aim 
of  a  revolution  can  be  nothing  else  than  to  make 
room  for  the  will  of  the  people — in  other  words, 
to  break  every  authority  which  has  its  organiza- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  state,  and,  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, to  overturn  the  barriers  to  individual  lib- 
erty. The  will  of  the  people  will  have  its  fling 
and  indulge  in  all  kinds  of  foolishness — but  that 
is  its  way;  if  you  want  to  show  it  the  way  and 
then  give  it  liberty  of  action,  it  will,  nevertheless, 
commit  its  own  follies.  Each  one  of  these  follies 
clears  away  something,  while  the  wisest  thing  that 
is  done  for  the  people  accomplishes  nothing  until 
the  popular  judgment  has  progressed  far  enough 
to  be  able  to  do  it  for  itself.  Until  then,  condi- 
tions must  stand  a  force  de  I'autoritc,  or  they  will 
totter.  But  if  they  exist  by  the  force  of  author- 
ity, then  democracy  is  in  a  bad  way.  Here  in 
America  you  can  every'  day  see  how  slightly  a 
people  needs  to  be  governed.  In  fact,  the  thing 
that  is  not  named  in  Europe  without  a  shudder, 
anarchy,  exists  here  in  full  bloom.  Here  are  gov- 
ernments but  no  rulers — governors,  but  they  are 
clerks.  ...  It  is  only  here  that  you  realize  how 
superfluous  governments  are  in  many  affairs  in 
which,  in  Europe,  they  are  considered  entirely 
indispensable,  and  how  the  possibility  of  doing 
something  inspires  a  desire  to  do  it. 

Carl    Schurz,    Writings    (N.    Y.,   etc.,    1913),   I.   5-8 
passim. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII  —  IS  FREEDOM  A  UNI- 
VERSAL PRINCIPLE?     (1853-1856) 

Conditions  in  Europe  brought  about  a  flood  of 
immigrants  from  England,  Ireland,  Germany,  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  to  the  United  States.  The  principles  and 
methods  of  popular  government  were  called  upon 
to  take  in  these  new  elements.  Immigrants  such 
as  Lieber,  and  visitors  of  whom  Fredrika 
Bremer  is  a  good  example,  united  in  their  con- 
elusion  that  the  United  States  was  one  of  the 
best  places  in  the  ivorld  for  the  man  who  de- 
pended on  his  oivn  hands  and  brain.  An  effort 
to  discriminate  against  foreigners  by  keeping 
them  out  of  votes  and  office,  commonly  called  the 
Know-Nothing  Movement,  quickly  broke  down. 
Efforts  were  made  by  so-called  filibustering  ex- 
peditions to  aid  revolutionists  in  Cuba  and  else- 
where. Alongside  this,  great  interest  and  con- 
fidence in  the  white  man,  no  matter  how  poor  and 
ignorant,  went  a  contrary  theory  as  to  black  men. 
Nearly  half  the  Union  insisted  that  liberty, 
popular  government  and  self-control  had  nothing 
to  do  with  negroes;  that  their  normal  status  was 
that  of  bondmen,  and  even  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  nonslaveholding  countries  to  reduce  their 
laborers  to  the  same  condition.  The  argument 
was  that  thus  could  there  be  a  true  democracy  of 
these  competent  Southern  whites,  who  were  above 
both  the  negro  slave  and  the  white  zvage  earner. 
This  theory,  if  rigorously  applied,  was  plainly 
unfavorable  to  the  foreign  immigrants,  and  many 
of  them  joined  in  a  political  movement  for  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 


From  the  engrcnnnz  by  R.  Whitecliurch  for  Stephens's 
"  War  Between  the  States." 


i.    Woman  in  America   (1853) 
By  Fredrika  Bremer 

A  spirited  Swedish  lady  who  traveled  widely  and 
wrote  one  of  the  best  and  most  sympathetic  books  of 
travel. 

The  ideal  of  the  man  of  America  seems  to  me 
to  be,  purity  of  intention,  decision  in  will,  energy 
in  action,  simplicity  and  gentleness  in  manner  and 
demeanor.  Hence  it  is  that  there  is  a  something 
tender  and  chivalric  in  his  behavior  to  woman 
which  is  infinitely  becoming  to  him.  In  every 
woman  he  respects  his  own  mother. 

In  the  same  way  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
ideal  of  the  woman  of  America,  of  the  woman 
of  the  New  World,  is,  independence  in  character, 
gentleness  of  demeanor  and  manner. 

The  American's  ideal  of  happiness  seems  to  me 
to  be,  marriage  and  home,  combined  with  public 
activity.  To  have  a  wife,  his  own  house  and 
home,  his  own  little  piece  of  land ;  to  take  care  of 
these,  and  to  beautify  them,  at  the  same  time 
doing  some  good  to  the  state  or  to  the  city — 
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this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  object  of  human  life 
with  most  men;  a  journey  to  Europe  to  see  per- 
fected cities,  and — ruins  belong  to  it,  as  a  de- 
sirable episode. 

Of  the  American  home  I  have  seen  enough 
and  heard  enough  for  me  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  women  have,  in  general,  all  the  rule  there 
which  they  wish  to  have.  Woman  is  the  centre 
and  the  lawgiver  in  the  home  of  the  New  World, 
and  the  American  man  loves  that  it  should  be 
so.  He  wishes  that  his  wife  should  have  her 
own  will  at  home,  and  he  loves  to  obey  it.  In 
proof  of  this,  I  have  heard  the  words  of  a  young 
man  quoted:  "I  hope  that  my  wife  will  have 
her  own  will  in  the  house,  and  if  she  has  not, 
I'll  make  her  have  it!"  I  must,  however,  say, 
that  in  the  happy  homes  in  which  I  lived  I  saw 
the  wife  equally  careful  to  guide  herself  by  the 
wishes  of  her  husband  as  he  was  to  indulge  hers. 
Affection  and  sound  reason  make  all  things  equal. 

The  educational  institutions  for  woman  are, 
in  general,  much  superior  to  those  of  Europe; 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  work  which 
America  is  doing  for  the  future  of  humanity  con- 
sists in  her  treatment  and  education  of  woman. 
Woman's  increasing  value  as  a  teacher,  and  the 
employment  of  her  as  such  in  public  schools,  even 
in  those  for  boys,  is  a  public  fact  in  these  states 
which  greatly  delights  me.  Seminaries  have  been 
established  to  educate  her  for  this  vocation  (I 
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hope  to  be  able  to  visit  that  at  West  Newton,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and  which  was 
originated  by  Horace  Mann).  It  even  seems  as  if 
the  daughters  of  New  England  had  a  peculiar 
faculty  and  love  for  this  employment.  Young 
girls  of  fortune  devote  themselves  to  it.  The 
daughters  of  poor  farmers  go  to  work  in  the 
manufactories  a  sufficient  time  to  earn  the  nec- 
essary sum  to  put  themselves  to  school,  and  thus 
to  become  teachers  in  due  course.  Whole  crowds 
of  school-teachers  go  hence  to  the  Western  and 
Southern  States,  where  schools  are  daily  being 
established  and  placed  under  their  direction. 
The  young  daughters  of  New  England  are  uni- 
versally commended  for  their  character  and  abil- 
ity. Even  Waldo  Emerson,  who  does  not  easily 
praise,  spoke  in  commendation  of  them.  They 
learn  in  the  schools  the  classics,  mathematics, 
physics,  algebra,  with  great  ease,  and  pass  their 
examinations  like  young  men.  Not  long  since  a 
young  lady  in  Nantucket,  not  far  from  Boston, 
distinguished  herself  in  astronomy,  discovered  a 
new  planet,  and  received,  in  consequence,  a  medal 
from  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Fredrika  Bremer,  Homes  of  the  New  World  (N.  Y., 
1853),  I.  190-191. 
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2.    Irrepressible  Expansion   (1853) 
By  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas 

A  Vermonter  foy  birth  but  grew  up  in  Illinois,  of 
which  he  was  representative  and  senator.  The  leading 
western  Democrat.  He  hated  England  and  had  great 
ideas  of  American  expansion. 

I  cannot  close  my  eyes  to  the  history  of  this 
country  for  the  last  half  century.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  question  was  being  debated  in  this  Sen- 
ate whether  it  was  wise  or  not  to  acquire  any 
territory  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
it  was  then  contended  that  we  could  never  with 
safety  extend  beyond  that  river.  It  was  at  that 
time  seriously  considered  whether  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  should  not  be  the  barrier  beyond 
which  we  should  never  pass.  At  a  subsequent 
date,  after  we  had  acquired  Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida, more  liberal  views  began  to  prevail,  and  it 
was  thought  that  perhaps  we  might  venture  to 
establish  one  tier  of  States  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sad  calamity  of 
an  undue  expansion  of  our  territory,  the  policy 
was  adopted  of  establishing  an  Indian  Territory, 
with  titles  in  perpetuity,  all  along  the  western  bor- 
ders of  those  States,  so  that  no  more  new  States 
could  possibly  be  created  in  that  direction.  That 
barrier  could  not  arrest  the  onward  progress  of 
our  people.  They  burst  through  it,  and  passed 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  were  only  arrested  by 
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the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  Who,  then,  is  pre- 
pared to  say  that  in  the  progress  of  events,  hav- 
ing met  with  the  barrier  of  the  ocean  in  our 
western  course,  we  may  not  be  compelled  to 
turn  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  for  an  out- 
let? .  .  . 

You  may  make  as  many  treaties  as  you  please 
to  fetter  the  limbs  of  this  giant  republic,  and 
she  will  burst  them  all  from  her,  and  her  course 
will  be  onward  to  a  limit  which  I  will  not  ven- 
ture to  prescribe.  Why  the  necessity  of  pledging 
your  faith  that  you  will  never  annex  any  more 
of  Mexico  ?  Do  you  know  that  you  will  be  com- 
pelled to  do  it ;  that  you  cannot  help  it ;  that  your 
treaty  will  not  prevent  it,  and  that  the  only  ef- 
fect it  will  have  will  be  to  enable  European  pow- 
ers to  accuse  us  of  bad  faith  when  the  act  is 
done,  and  associate  American  faith  and  Punic 
faith  as  synonymous  terms  ?  What  is  the  use  of 
your  guarantee  that  you  will  never  erect  any 
fortifications  in  Central  America ;  never  annex, 
occupy,  or  colonize  any  portion  of  that  country? 
How  do  you  know  that  you  can  avoid  doing  it? 
If  you  make  the  canal,  I  ask  you  if  American 
citizens  will  not  settle  along  its  line;  whether 
they  will  not  build  up  towns  at  each  terminus; 
whether  they  will  not  spread  over  that  country, 
and  convert  it  into  an  American  State;  whether 
American  principles  and  American  institutions 
will  not  be  firmly  planted  there  ?  And  I  ask  you 
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how  many  years  you  think  will  pass  away  before 
you  will  find  the  same  necessity  to  extend  your 
laws  over  your  own  kindred  that  you  found  in 
the  case  of  Texas?  How  long  will  it  be  before 
that  day  arrives?  It  may  not  occur  in  the  sen- 
ator's day,  nor  mine.  But,  so  certain  as  this 
republic  exists,  so  certain  as  we  remain  a  united 
people,  so  certain  as  the  laws  of  progress  which 
have  raised  us  from  a  mere  handful  to  a  mighty 
nation  shall  continue  to  govern  our  action,  just 
so  certain  are  these  events  to  be  worked  out,  and 
you  will  be  compelled  to  extend  your  protection 
in  that  direction. 

Sir,  I  am  not  desirous  of  hastening  the  day. 
I  am  not  impatient  of  the  time  when  it  shall  be 
realized.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  any  additional 
impulse  to  our  progress.  We  are  going  fast 
enough.  But  I  wish  our  policy,  our  laws,  our  in- 
stitutions, should  keep  up  with  the  advance  in 
science,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  agriculture,  and 
in  every  thing  that  tends  to  make  us  a  great  and 
powerful  nation.  Let  us  look  the  future  in  the 
face,  and  let  us  prepare  to  meet  that  which  can- 
not be  avoided. 

C.  E.  Carr,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  (Chicago,  1909) , 
179-180. 
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3.    The  Future  of  the  Working 

Classes   (1853) 

By  Richard   Hildreth 

A  literary  man  and  historiographer  of  New  England, 
who  was  much  interested  in  social  problems. 

The  clergy,  the  nobles,  the  kings,  the  burghers 
have  all  had  their  turn.  Is  there  never  to  be 
an  Age  of  the  People — of  the  working  classes? 

Is  the  suggestion  too  extravagant,  that  the 
new  period  commencing  with  the  middle  of  this 
current  century  is  destined  to  be  that  age  ?  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that,  within  the  last  three  quarters  of 
a  century,  advocates  have  appeared  for  the  mass 
of  the  people,  the  mere  workers,  and  that  move- 
ments, even  during  this  age  of  the  deification 
of  money,  and  of  reaction  against  the  theory 
of  human  equality,  have  been  made  in  their  be- 
half such  as  were  never  known  before. 

We  may  enumerate  first  in  the  list  of  these 
movements  the  indignant  protest  against  the 
African  slave  trade,  and  the  combination  for 
its  suppression  into  which  the  governments  of 
Christendom  have  been  forced,  by  the  efforts 
of  a  few  humane  individuals,  appealing  to  the 
better  feelings  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and 
operating  through  them  on  the  British  and 
American  governments.  .  .  .  We  may  mention 
next  among  these  movements  on  behalf  of  the 
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laboring  class  the  "abolition  of  chattel  slavery 
in  so  many  of  the  ultramarine  offshoots  from 
Europe.  .  .  . 

We  may  mention  further  the  subdivision  which 
has  been  carried  so  far,  in  France,  of  the  lands 
of  that  country  among  the  actual  cultivators ;  . . . 

Let  us  add  the  system  of  savings  banks,  by 
which  the  English  laborers  for  wages  have  been 
enabled  to  invest  their  savings  in  a  compara- 
tively safe  and  easy  manner,  and  thus  to  share 
in  that  accumulation  of  wealth  which  forms  so 
important  an  element  of  power. 

Add  further  the  constant  advance  and  de- 
velopment of  manufacturing  industry,  giving 
employment  and  high  wages  to  a  class  of  laborers 
vastly  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  stupid  and 
thoughtless  rustics  by  whom  the  fields  of  Europe 
are  generally  cultivated.  .  .  . 

If  the  mass  of  the  people  are  ever  to  be  raised 
above  the  service  position  in  which  they  have 
been  so  long  and  so  generally  held,  there  would 
seem  to  be  only  one  way  in  which  it  can  be 
permanently  and  effectually  done,  viz.,  by  im- 
parting to  them  a  vastly  greater  portion  than 
they  have  ever  yet  possessed  of  those  primary 
elements  of  power,  sagacity,  force  of  will,  and 
knowledge,  to  be  backed  by  the  secondary  ele- 
ments of  wealth  and  combination.  Nor  does 
the  prospect  of  thus  elevating  them  appear  by 
any  means  one  altogether  so  hopeless.  .  .  . 
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The  first  great  necessity,  then,  of  the  human 
race  is  the  increase  of  the  productiveness  of  hu- 
man labor.  Science  has  done  much  in  that  re- 
spect within  the  last  century,  and  in  those  to 
come  is  destined  to  do  vastly  more.  Vast  new 
fields  are  opening  on  our  American  continent, 
on  which  labor  can  be  profitably  employed.  So 
far  from  labor  being  the  sole  source  of  wealth, 
all-sufficient  in  itself,  as  certain  political  econ- 
omists teach,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
Europe  has  long  suffered,  and  still  suiters,  from 
a  plethora  of  labor — from  being  obliged  to  feed 
and  clothe  many  for  whom  it  has  had  nothing 
remunerative  to  do.  The  United  States  of 
America  have  now  attained  to  such  a  develop- 
ment, that  they  are  able  easily  to  absorb  from 
half  a  million  to  a  million  annually  of  immi- 
grants from  Europe. 

The  development  of  productive  industry  seems 
then  to  be  at  this  moment  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  crying  necessities  of  the  human  race. 
But  what  is  more  essential  to  this  development 
than  peace  and  social  order?  .  .  .  The  greatest 
obstacle  at  this  moment  to  the  comparative  polit- 
ical freedom  of  Europe,  is  the  vast  aggregation 
of  power  in  the  shape  of  standing  armies.  But 
how  are  these  armies  possibly  to  be  got  rid  of, 
except  by  a  certain  interval  of  uninterrupted 
quiet,  dispensing  with  their  use,  and  such  a  con- 
temporaneous increase  in  the  value  of  labor  as 
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to  make  the  maintenance  in  idleness  of  so  many 
hands,  instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is,  a  sort 
of  substitute  for  a  poor  law,  and  a  relief  to  the 
overstocked  labor  market,  a  useless  sacrifice,  and 
an  expense  too  great  for  any  community  to  sub- 
mit to?  .  .  . 

From  a  more  careful,  comprehensive,  and  pro- 
found study  of  social  relations,  joined  to  an 
interval  of  peaceful  cooperation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  great  economical  results,  that  we  are  to 
hope  for  the  dispersion  and  extinction  of  those 
unfortunate  and  unfounded  antipathies,  so  rife 
at  present  between  those  who  labor  with  their 
heads,  and  those  who  labor  with  their  hands ; 
those  who  plan  and  those  who  execute — antip- 
athies growing  out  of  prevailing  but  mistaken 
theories  of  politics  and  political  economy,  which, 
by  dividing  the  party  of  progress  into  two  hos- 
tile sections,  filled  with  jealousy,  fear  and  hatred 
of  each  other,  have  contributed  so  much  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  betray  Samson,  shorn, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines — jealousies, 
fears,  and  hatreds,  not  only  the  chief  source  of 
the  discomfitures  recently  experienced  by  the 
popular  cause,  but  which,  so  long  as  they  shall 
continue,  will  render  any  further  advancement 
of  it  hopeless. 

The  socialist  question  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  once  raised  is  not  to  be  blinked  out  of 
sight.  The  claims  set  up  by  the  socialists,  based 
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as  they  are  upon  philosophic  theories  of  long 
standing,  having,  at  least  some  of  them,  many 
ardent  supporters  even  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  denounce  the  socialists  the  loudest,  can- 
not be  settled  by  acclamations  and  denuncia- 
tions, and  mutual  recriminations,  any  more  than 
by  bayonets  and  artillery.  It  is  a  question  for 
philosophers;  and  until  some  solution  of  it  can 
be  reached  which  both  sides  shall  admit  to  be 
conclusive,  what  the  party  of  progress  needs  is 
not  action — for  which  it  is  at  present  disqualified 
by  internal  dissensions — but  deliberation  and  dis- 
cussion. The  engineers  must  first  bridge  this 
gulf  of  separation  before  all  the  drumming,  and 
fifing,  and  shouting  in  the  world  can  again  unite 
the  divided  column,  and  put  it  into  effectual  mo- 
tion. 

Richard  Hildreth,  Theory  of  Politics  (N.  Y.,  1853), 
267-74  passim. 


4.    "The  Voice  of  the  People  Is  the 
Voice  of  God"   (1853) 

By  Francis  Lieber 

(See  note  above,  p.  46.) 

The  maxim  Vox  Populi  Vox  Dei  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  subjects  which  we  have  been 
examining,  and  it  is  so  often  quoted  on  grave  po- 
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litical  occasions,  that  it  appears  to  me  proper  to 
conclude  this  work  with  an  inquiry  into  the  valid- 
ity of  this  stately  saying.  Its  poetic  boldness  and 
epigrammatic  finish,  its  Latin  and  lapidary  for- 
mulation, and  its  apparent  connection  of  a  pa- 
triotic love  of  the  people  with  religious  fervor, 
give  it  an  air  of  authority  and  almost  of  sacred- 
ness.  Yet  history,  as  well  as  our  own  times, 
shows  us  that  everything  depends  upon  the  ques- 
tion who  are  "the  people,"  and  that  even  if  we 
have  fairly  ascertained  the  legitimate  sense  of 
this  great  yet  abused  term,  we  frequently  find 
that  their  voice  is  anything  rather  than  the  voice 
of  God. 

If  the  term  people  is  used  for  a  clamoring 
crowd,  which  is  not  even  a  constituted  part  of  an 
organic  whole,  we  would  be  still  more  fatally 
misled  by  taking  the  clamor  for  the  voice  of  the 
deity.  We  shall  arrive,  then,  at  this  conclusion, 
that  in  no  case  can  we  use  the  maxim  as  a  test, 
for,  even  if  we  call  the  people's  voice  the  voice  of 
God  in  those  cases  in  which  the  people  demand 
that  which  is  right,  we  must  first  know  that  they 
do  so  before  we  could  call  it  the  voice  of  God. 
It  is  no  guiding  authority ;  it  can  sanction  noth- 
ing. .  .  . 

How    shall    we    ascertain,    in    modern    times, 

whether  anything  be  the  voice  of  the  people?  and 

next,  whether  that  voice  be  to  the  voice  of  God,  so 

that  it  may  command  respect?     For,  unless  we 
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can  do  this,  the  whole  maxim  amounts  to  no  more 
than  a  poetic  sentence  expressing  the  opinion  of 
an  individual,  but  no  rule,  no  canon. 

It  is  unanimity  that  indicates  the  voice  of  the 
people?  Unanimity  in  this  case  can  mean  only 
a  very  large  majority.  But  even  unanimity  it- 
self is  far  from  indicating  the  voice  of  God. 
Unanimity  is  commanding  only  when  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  digested  and  organic  public  opinion,  and 
even  then,  we  know  perfectly  well  that  it  may  be 
erroneous  and  consequently  not  the  voice  of  God, 
but  simply  the  best  opinion  at  which  erring  and 
sinful  men  at  the  time  are  able  to  arrive.  .  .  . 

Unanimity  of  itself  proves  nothing  worth  being 
proved  for  our  purpose.  In  considering  unanim- 
ity, the  first  subject  that  presents  itself  to  us  is 
that  remarkable  phenomenon  called  Fashion — a 
phenomenon  well-nigh  calculated  to  baffle  the 
most  searching  mind,  and  which  has  never  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves  at  the  hands  of  the 
philosopher,  in  every  point  of  view,  whether  psy- 
chological, moral,  economical,  or  political.  Un- 
assisted by  any  public  power,  by  the  leading 
minds  of  the  age,  by  religion,  literature,  or  any 
concerted  action,  it  nevertheless  rules,  with  un- 
bending authority,  often  in  spite  of  health,  com- 
fort, and  taste,  and  it  exacts  tributes  such  as  no 
sultan  or  legislature  can  levy.  While  it  often 
spreads  ruin  among  producers  and  consumers,  it 
is  always  sure  to  reach  the  most  absolute  Czar 
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and  subject  his  taste.  Though  the  head  may  wear 
a  crown,  Fashion  puts  her  shears  to  its  hair,  if 
she  has  a  mind  to  do  so.  .  .  . 

If  we  carefully  view  the  subject  of  unanimity, 
we  shall  find  that  in  the  cases  in  which  vast  ac- 
tion takes  place  by  impelled  masses — and  it  is  in 
these  cases  that  the  maxim  is  invoked — error  is 
as  frequently  the  basis  as  truth.  It  is  panic, 
fanaticism,  revenge,  lust  of  gain,  and  hatred  of 
races  that  produce  most  of  the  sudden  and  com- 
prehensive impulses.  Truth  travels  slowly.  In- 
deed, all  essential  progress  is  typified  in  the 
twelve  humble  men  that  followed  Christ.  The 
voice  of  God  was  not  then  the  voice  of  the  people. 
What  the  ancients  said  of  the  avenging  gods, 
that  they  are  shod  with  wool,  is  true  of  great 
ideas  in  history.  They  approach  softly.  Great 
truths  always  dwell  a  long  time  with  small 
minorities,  and  the  real  voice  of  God  is  often  that 
which  rises  above  the  masses,  not  that  which  fol- 
lows them.  .  .  . 

The  doctrine  Vox  populi  vox  Dei  is  essentially 
unrepublican,  as  the  doctrine  that  the  people  may 
do  what  they  list  under  the  constitution,  above  the 
constitution,  and  against  the  constitution,  is  an 
open  avowal  of  disbelief  in  self-government. 

The  true  friend  of  freedom  does  not  wish  to  be 
insulted  by  the  supposition  that  he  believes  each 
human  individual  an  erring  man,  and  that  never- 
theless the  united  clamor  of  erring  men  has  a 
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character  of  divinity  about  it;  nor  does  he  desire 
to  be  told  that  the  voice  of  the  people,  though 
legitimately  and  institutionally  proclaimed  and 
justly  commanding  respect  and  obedience,  is  di- 
vine on  that  account.  He  knows  that  the  ma- 
jority may  err,  and  that  he  has  the  right  and 
often  the  duty  to  use  his  whole  energy  to  con- 
vince them  of  their  error,  and  lawfully  to  bring 
about  a  different  set  of  laws.  The  true  and  stanch 
republican  wants  liberty,  but  no  deification  either 
of  himself  or  others;  he  wants  a  firmly  built 
self-government  and  noble  institutions,  but  no 
absolutism  'of  any  sort — none  to  practise  on 
others,  and  none  to  be  practised  on  himself.  He 
wants  no  divine  right  of  the  people,  for  he  knows 
very  well  that  it  means  nothing  but  the  despotic 
power  of  insinuating  leaders.  He  wants  the 
real  rule  of  the  people,  that  is,  the  institutionally 
organized  country,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  mere  mob.  For  a  mob  is  an  unorganic  mul- 
titude, with  a  general  impulse  of  action.  Woe 
to  the  country  in  which  political  hypocrisy  first 
calls  the  people  almighty,  then  teaches  that  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  divine,  then  pretends  to 
take  a  mere  clamor  for  the  true  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  lastly  gets  up  the  desired  clamor.  The 
consequences  are  fearful,  and  invariably  unfit- 
ting for  liberty.  .  .  . 

However  indistinct  the  meaning  of  the  maxim 
may  be,  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  the 
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imposing  character  of  the  saving,  have,  neverthe- 
less, contributed  to  produce  in  some  countries  a 
general  inability  to  remain  in  the  opposition — 
that  necessary  element  of  civil  liberty.  A  de- 
gree of  shame  seems  there  to  be  attached  to  a 
person  that  does  not  swim  with  the  broad  stream. 
No  matter  what  flagrant  contradictions  may  take 
place,  or  however  sudden  the  changes  may  be, 
there  seems  to  exist  in  every  one  a  feeling  of 
discomfort  until  he  has  joined  the  general  current. 
To  differ  from  the  dominant  party  or  the  ruling 
majority  appears  almost  like  daring  to  contend 
with  a  deity,  or  a  mysterious  yet  irrevocable  des- 
tiny. To  dissent  is  deemed  to  be  malcontent;  it 
seems  more  than  rebellious,  it  seems  traitorous ; 
and  this  feeling  becomes  ultimately  so  general 
that  it  seizes  the  dissenting  individuals  them- 
selves. They  become  ashamed,  and  mingle  with 
the  rest.  Individuality  is  destroyed,  manly  char- 
acter degenerates,  and  the  salutary  effect  of  par- 
ties is  forfeited.  He  that  clings  to  his  conviction 
is  put  in  ban  as  unnational,  and  as  an  enemy  to 
the  people.  Then  arises  a  man  of  personal  popu- 
larity. He  ruins  the  institution: ;  he  bears  down 
everything  before  him ;  yet  he  receives  the  popu- 
lar acclaim,  and,  the  voice  of  the  people  being 
the  voice  of  God,  it  is  deemed  equally  unnational 
and  unpatriotic  to  oppose  him. 

Stedman  &  Hutchinson,  Library  of  American  Liter- 
ature  (N.  Y.,  1888),  VI.  26-30  passim. 
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5.    In  a  Land  of  Freedom   (1853) 

By  Daniel  S.  Dickinson 

New  York  lawyer  and  senator. 

By  improvements  in  physical  science,  we  are 
placed,  as  it  were,  at  the  doors  of  our  brethren 
in  remote  sections  of  the  Union.  We  converse 
with  them  at  pleasure,  and  words  are  conveyed 
and  returned  with  the  velocity  of  light.  We  de- 
sire their  society,  and  fly  by  the  mysterious  power 
of  steam,  at  a  rate  that  annihilates  space.  The 
facility  for  the  exchange  of  friendly  offices,  for 
the  mutual  assurances  of  friendly  sentiments, 
between  different  sections,  if  suitably  improved, 
will  serve  to  form  and  preserve  enduring  friend- 
ships and  to  mitigate  unfounded  prejudices;  to 
teach  us  that  we  are  all  children  of  a  common 
father  and  alike  interested  in  preserving  a  com- 
mon Union.  The  trials  through  which  our  institu- 
tions have  passed  have  served  to  illustrate  the 
sovereign  rights  of  States ;  to  purify  the  atmos- 
phere, and  to  teach  the  necessity  as  well  as  value 
of  fraternal  regard.  The  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  spoken  upon  the 
subject  of  the  American  Union,  in  a  voice  not 
to  be  mistaken  or  disregarded  with  impunity,  and 
they  will  now  go  on  their  mission  of  freedom 
and  good- will  to  man  rejoicing,  and  few  indeed 
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will  seek  to  stir  up  sectional  strife  or  fan  the 
embers  of  social  discord. 

Some  there  are  and  must  be  in  a  land  of  free- 
dom, who,  drinking  lightly  at  its  fountain,  its 
shallow  draughts  intoxicate ;  they  view  society 
through  a  reversed  medium,  and  judge  it  by  the 
standard  of  their  own  perverted  intellect.  They 
can  see  nothing  good  or  glorious  in  our  system, 
and  would  hurl  it  down  to  anarchy  and  chaos, 
because  they  can  discover  a  single  speck  of  dark- 
ness upon  the  sun's  disc.  They  are  objects  of 
deep  commiseration  and  pity,  and  their  neces- 
sities demand  the  interposition  of  a  more  elevated 
philanthropy  than  their  own.  True  conventional 
freedom,  under  a  government  of  Constitutional 
Law,  is  unsuited  to  their  natures.  Designed  for 
some  other  sphere,  but  transferred  to  a  land  of 
rational  liberty  by  some  mysterious  dispensation 
of  Providence,  like  the  sea-shell,  which  mur- 
murs ever  of  the  ocean  and  the  storm,  these  po- 
litical Cassandras  are  rilled  with  evil  auguries, 
and  unite  their  voices  with  the  croaking  des- 
potisms of  earth,  in  denunciation  of  the  land 
which  feeds,  shelters,  and  protects  them.  Blind 
like  Samson,  they  regard  all  the  friends  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  and  law  as  Philistines,  and 
would  feign  pull  down  the  pillars  of  the  temple 
of  liberty,  that  all  might  perish  together.  But 
a  generous  and  patriotic  people  will  cherish,  up- 
hold, and  protect  it  from  their  puny  parricidal 
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hands,  and  will  protect  too  these  same  graceless 
and  degenerate  children  from  their  own  worst 
enemies — themselves. 

In  the  commencement  of  our  history  as  a 
people,  we  saw  a  frail  bark  launched  upon  a 
tossed  and  troubled  ocean,  to  cruise  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  as  an  untried  experiment.  How' many 
perils  has  that  devoted  vessel  escaped  between 
the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  which  threatened  her 
pathway!  How  many  vicissitudes  has  she  en- 
dured! How  many  battles  of  blood  has  her  pa- 
triotic crew  sustained  against  the  navies  of  the 
world!  How  many  prayers  have  been  offered 
up  for  her  safety  and  deliverance!  What  pre- 
cious interests  were  confided  to  her  keeping; 
what  priceless  treasures  committed  to  her  care! 
And  Oh!  to  see  her  now,  when  she  has  out- 
ridden every  storm,  and  vanquished  every  foe, 
with  her  sails  full  set,  her  ensigns  streaming,  and 
her  joyous  crew  all  buoyant  with  hope,  deep- 
freighted  with  the  destinies  of  mankind,  and 
riding  lightly  before  a  prosperous  breeze — who 
will  not  bid  her  God-speed  upon  her  errand  of 
Mercy  ? 

Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Speeches,  Correspondence,  etc. 
(N.  Y.,  1867),  I.  391-393. 
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6.    Plea  for  Popular  Sovereignty 

(1854) 

By  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas 

Douglas  tried  to  settle  the  slavery  question  by  put- 
ting the  decision  on  the  people  of  territories,  before 
they  were  admitted  as  States. 

Affection  for  the  Union  can  never  be  alien- 
ated or  diminished  by  any  other  party  issues  than 
those  which  are  joined  upon  sectional  or  geo- 
graphical lines.  When  the  people  of  the  North 
shall  all  be  rallied  under  one  banner,  and  the 
whole  South  marshalled  under  another  banner, 
and  each  section  excited  to  frenzy  and  madness 
by  hostility  to  the  institutions  of  the  other,  then 
the  patriot  may  well  tremble  for  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union.  Withdraw  the  slavery  question 
from  the  political  arena,  and  remove  it  to  the 
States  and  Territories,  each  to  decide  for  itself, 
such  a  catastrophe  can  never  happen.  Then  you 
will  never  be  able  to  tell,  by  any  senator's  vote 
for  or  against  any  measure,  from  what  State  or 
section  of  the  Union  he  comes. 

Why,  then,  can  we  not  withdraw  this  vexed 
question  from  politics?  Why  can  we  not  adopt 
the  principle  of  this  bill  as  a  rule  of  action  in  all 
new  Territorial  organizations?  Why  can  we  not 
deprive  these  agitators  of  their  vocation,  and 
render  it  impossible  for  senators  to  come  here 
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upon  bargains  on  the  slavery  question?  I  believe 
that  the  peace,  the  harmony,  and  perpetuity  of 
the  Union  require  us  to  go  back  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Revolution,  to  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution, to  the  principles  of  the  compromise  of 
1850,  and  leave  the  people  under  the  Constitution, 
to  do  as  they  may  see  proper  in  respect  to  their 
own  internal  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  brought  this  ques- 
tion forward  as  a  Northern  man  or  as  a  Southern 
man.  I  am  unwilling  to  recognize  such  divisions 
and  distinctions.  I  have  brought  it  forward  as  an 
American  senator,  representing  a  State  which  is 
true  to  this  principle,  and  which  has  approved  of 
my  action  in  respect  to  the  Nebraska  bill.  I  have 
brought  it  forward  not  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
South  more  than  to  the  North.  I  have  presented 
it  especially  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  people  of 
those  Territories,  and  of  the  States  to  be  formed 
therefrom,  now  and  in  all  time  to  come. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  about  Northern  rights  or 
Southern  rights.  I  know  of  no  such  divisions  or 
distinctions  under  the  Constitution.  The  bill  does 
equal  and  exact  justice  to  the  whole  Union,  and 
every  part  of  it;  it  violates  the  rights  of  no 
State  or  Territory,  but  places  each  on  a  perfect 
equality,  and  leaves  the  people  thereof  to  the 
free  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  under  the 
Constitution. 

Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  say  to  our  Southern  friends, 
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that  if  they  desire  to  see  this  great  principle  car- 
ried out,  now  is  their  time  to  rally  around  it,  to 
cherish  it,  preserve  it,  make  it  the  rule  of  action 
in  all  future  time.  If  they  fail  to  do  it  now,  and 
thereby  allow  the  doctrine  of  interference  to  pre- 
vail, upon  their  heads  the  consequence  of  that 
interference  must  rest.  To  our  Northern  friends, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  desire  to  say,  that  from  this 
day  henceforward,  they  must  rebuke  the  slander 
which  has  been  uttered  against  the  South,  that 
they  desire  to  legislate  slavery  into  the  Terri- 
tories. The  South  has  vindicated  her  sincerity, 
her  honor,  on  that  point,  by  bringing  forward  a 
provision,  negativing,  in  express  terms,  any  such 
effect  as  a  result  of  this  bill.  I  am  rejoiced  to 
know  that,  while  the  proposition  to  abrogate  the 
eighth  section  of  the  Missouri  act  comes  from  a 
free  State,  the  proposition  to  negative  the  con- 
clusion that  slavery  is  thereby  introduced  comes 
from  a  slaveholding  State.  Thus,  both  sides 
furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  they  go  for  the 
principle,  and  the  principle  only,  and  desire  to 
take  no  advantage  of  any  possible  misconstruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  I  owe  an  apology  to 
the  Senate  for  having  occupied  their  attention  so 
long,  and  a  still  greater  apology  for  having  dis- 
cussed the  question  in  such  an  incoherent  and 
desultory  manner.  But  I  could  not  forbear  to 
claim  the  right  of  closing  this  debate.  I  thought 
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gentlemen  would  recognize  its  propriety  when 
they  saw  the  manner  in  which  I  was  assailed  and 
misrepresented  in  the  course  of  this  discussion, 
and  especially  by  assaults  still  more  disreputable 
to  some  portions  of  the  country.  These  assaults 
have  had  no  other  effect  upon  me  than  to  give 
me  courage  and  energy  for  a  still  more  resolute 
discharge  of  duty.  I  say  frankly  that,  in  my 
opinion,  this  measure  will  be  as  popular  at  the 
North  as  at  the  South,  when  its  provisions  and 
principles  shall  have  been  fully  developed  and 
become  well  understood.  The  people  at  the  North 
are  attached  to  the  principles  of  self-government ; 
and  you  cannot  convince  them  that  that  is  self- 
government  which  deprives  a  people  of.  the  right 
of  legislating  for  themselves,  and  compels  them 
to  receive  laws  which  are  forced  upon  them  by  a 
Legislature  in  which  they  are  not  represented. 
We  are  willing  to  stand  upon  this  great  principle 
of  self-government  everywhere ;  and  it  is  to  us  a 
proud  reflection  that,  in  this  whole  discussion,  no 
friend  of  the  bill  has  urged  an  argument  in  its 
favor  which  could  not  be  used  with  the  same 
propriety  in  a  free  State  as  in  a  slave  State,  and 
vice  versa.  But  no  enemy  of  the  bill  has  used  an 
argument  which  would  bear  repetition  one  mile 
across  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Our  opponents 
have  dealt  entirely  in  sectional  appeals.  The 
friends  of  the  bill  have  discussed  a  great  principle 
of  universal  application,  which  can  be  sustained 
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by  the  same  reasons,  and  the  same  arguments,  in 
ever)'-  time  and  in  every  corner  of  the  Union. 

C.   E.   Carr,   Stephen  A.   Douglas   (Chicago,   1909), 
215-217. 


7.    The   Philosophy  of   Slavery    (1854) 

By  Abraham  Lincoln 

From  1854  on,  Lincoln  was  the  clearest-minded 
spokesman  of  the  antislavery  cause  and  thought  out  the 
real  issues  of  the  conflict  between  the  sections. 

Equality  in  society  alike  beats  inequality, 
whether  the  latter  be  of  the  British  aristocratic 
sort  or  of  the  domestic  slavery  sort.  We  know 
Southern  men  declare  that  their  slaves  are  better 
off  than  hired  laborers  among  us.  How  little 
they  know  whereof  they  speak!  There  is  no 
permanent  class  of  hired  laborers  amongst  us. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  a  hired  laborer. 
The  hired  laborer  of  yesterday  labors  on  his 
own  account  to-day,  and  will  hire  others  to 
labor  for  him  to-morrow.  Advancement — im- 
provement in  condition — is  the  order  of  things 
in  a  society  of  equals.  As  labor  is  the  common 
burden  of  our  race,  so  the  effort  of  some  to  shift 
their  share  of  the  burden  onto  the  shoulders 
of  others  is  the  great  durable  curse  of  the  race. 
Originally  a  curse  for  transgression  upon  the 
whole   race,   when,  as  by   slavery,   it  is   concen- 
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t rated  on  a  part  only,  it  becomes  the  double- 
refined  curse  of   God  upon  his   creatures. 

Free  labor  has  the  inspiration  of  hope;  pure 
slavery  has  no  hope.  The  power  of  hope  upon 
human  exertion  and  happiness  is  wonderful.  The 
slave-master  himself  has  a  conception  of  it,  and 
hence  the  system  of  tasks  among  slaves.  The 
slave  whom  you  cannot  drive  with  the  lash  to 
break  seventy-five  pounds  of  hemp  in  a  day,  if 
you  will  task  him  to  break  a  hundred,  and  prom- 
ise him  pay  for  all  he  does  over,  he  will  break 
you  a  hundred  and  fifty.  You  have  substituted 
hope  for  the  rod.  And  yet  perhaps  it  does  not 
occur  to  you  that  to  the  extent  of  your  gain  in 
the  case,  you  have  given  up  the  slave  system 
and  adopted  the  free  system  of  labor. 

If  A  can  prove,  however  conclusively,  that  he 
may  of  right  enslave  B,  why  may  not  B  snatch 
the  same  argument  and  prove  equally  that  he 
may  enslave  A?  You  say  A  is  white  and  B  is 
black.  It  is  color,  then;  the  lighter  having  the 
right  to  enslave  the  darker?  Take  care.  By 
this  rule  you  are  to  be  slave  to  the  first  man  you 
meet  with  a  fairer  skin  than  your  own.  You  do 
not  mean  color  exactly?  You  mean  the  whites 
are  intellectually  the  superiors  of  the  blacks,  and 
therefore  have  the  right  to  enslave  them  ?  Take 
care  again.  By  this  rule  you  are  to  be  slave  to 
the  first  man  you  meet  with  an  intellect  superior 
to  your  own.  But,  say  you,  it  is  a  question  of 
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interest,  and  if  you  make  it  your  interest  you 
have  the  right  to  enslave  another.  Very  well. 
And  if  he  can  make  it  his  interest  he  has  the 
right  to  enslave  you.  .  .  . 

The  ant  who  has  toiled  and  dragged  a  crumb 
to  his  nest  will  furiously  defend  the  fruit  of  his 
labor  against  whatever  robber  assails  him.  So 
plain  that  the  most  dumb  and  stupid  slave  that 
ever  toiled  for  a  master  does  constantly  know 
that  he  is  wronged.  So  plain  that  no  one,  high 
or  low,  ever  does  mistake  it,  except  in  a  plainly 
selfish  way ;  for  although  volume  upon  volume  is 
written  to  prove  slavery  a  very  good  thing,  we 
never  hear  of  the  man  who  wishes  to  take  the 
good  of  it  by  being  a  slave  himself. 

Most  governments  have  been  based,  practi- 
cally, on  the  denial  of  the  equal  rights  of  men  as 
I  have,  in  part,  stated  them;  ours  began  by  af- 
firming those  rights.  They  said,  some  men  are 
too  ignorant  and  vicious  to  share  in  government. 
Possibly  so,  said  we;  and,  by  your  system,  you 
would  always  keep  them  ignorant  and  vicious. 
We  proposed  to  give  all  a  chance;  and  we  ex- 
pected the  weak  to  grow  stronger,  the  ignorant 
wiser,  and  all  better  and  happier  together. 

We  made  the  experiment,  and  the  fruit  is  be- 
fore us.  Look  at  it,  think  of  it.  Look  at  it  in  its 
aggregate  grandeur,  of  extent  of  country,  and 
numbers  of  population — of  ship,  and  steamboat, 
and  railroad.  .  .  . 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  plain,  unmistakable 
spirit  of  that  age  toward  slavery  was  hostility 
to  the  principle  and  toleration  only  by  neces- 
sity. 

But  now  it  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  "sacred 
right."  Nebraska  brings  it  forth,  places  it  on  the 
highroad  to  extension  and  perpetuity,  and  with  a 
pat  on  its  back  says  to  it,  "Go,  and  God  speed 
you."  Henceforth  it  is  to  be  the  chief  jewel  of 
the  nation— the  very  figurehead  of  the  ship  of 
state.  Little  by  little,  but  steadily  as  man's 
march  to  the  grave,  we  have  been  giving  up  the 
old  for  the  new  faith.  Nearly  eighty  years  ago 
we  began  by  declaring  that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  but  now  from  that  beginning  we  have 
run  down  to  the  other  declaration,  that  for  some 
men  to  enslave  others  is  a  "sacred  right  of  self- 
government."  These  principles  cannot  stand 
together.  They  are  as  opposite  as  God  and 
Mammon;  and  whoever  holds  to  the  one  must 
despise  the  other.  When  Pettit,  in  connection 
with  his  support  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  called  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  "a  self-evident 
lie,"  he  only  did  what  consistency  and  candor 
require  all  other  Nebraska  men  to  do.  Of  the 
forty-odd  Nebraska  senators  who  sat  present 
and  heard  him,  no  one  rebuked  him.  Nor  am 
I  apprised  that  any  Nebraska  newspaper,  or  any 
Nebraska  orator,  in  the  whole  nation  has  ever 
yet  rebuked  him.  If  this  had  been  said  among 
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Marion's  men,  Southerners  though  they  were, 
what  would  have  become  of  the  man  who  said  it? 
If  this  had  been  said  to  the  men  who  captured 
Andre,  the  man  who  said  it  would  probably 
have  been  hung  sooner  than  Andre  was.  If  it 
had  been  said  in  old  Independence  Hall  seventy - 
eight  years  ago,  the  very  doorkeeper  would  have 
throttled  the  man  and  thrust  him  into  the  street. 
Let  no  one  be  deceived.  The  spirit  of  seventy- 
six  and  the  spirit  of  Nebraska  are  utter  antag- 
onisms ;  and  the  former  is  being  rapidly  dis- 
placed by  the  latter. 

Fellow-countrymen,  Americans,  South  as  well 
as  North,  shall  we  make  no  effort  to  arrest  this? 
Already  the  liberal  party  throughout  the  world 
express  the  apprehension  "that  the  one  retro- 
grade institution  in  America  is  undermining  the 
principles  of  progress,  and  fatally  violating  the 
noblest  political  system  the  world  ever  saw." 
This  is  not  the  taunt  of  enemies,  but  the  warning 
of  friends.  Is  it  quite  safe  to  disregard  it — to 
despise  it  ?  Is  there  no  danger  to  liberty  itself  in 
discarding  the  earliest  practice  and  first  precept 
of  our  ancient  faith?  In  our  greedy  chase  to 
make  profit  of  the  negro,  let  us  beware  lest  we 
"cancel  and  tear  in  pieces"  even  the  white  man's 
charter  of  freedom. 

Our  republican  robe  is  soiled  and  trailed  in  the 
dust.  Let  us  repurify  it.  Let  us  turn  and  wash 
it  white  in  the  spirit,  if  not  the  blood,  of  the 
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Revolution.  Let  us  turn  slavery  from  its  claims 
of  "moral  right"  back  upon  its  existing  legal 
rights  and  its  arguments  of  "necessity."  Let 
us  return  it  to  the  position  our  fathers  gave  it, 
and  there  let  it  rest  in  peace.  Let  us  readopt 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  with  it  the 
practices  and  policy  which  harmonize  with  it. 
Let  North  and  South — let  all  Americans — let  all 
lovers  of  liberty  everywhere  join  in  the  great 
and  good  work.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  not  only 
have  saved  the  Union,  but  we  shall  have  so  saved 
it  as  to  make  and  to  keep  it  forever  worthy  of 
the  saving.  We  shall  have  so  saved  it  that  the 
succeeding  millions  of  free  happy  people,  the 
world  over,  shall  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed  to 
the  latest  generations.  .  .  . 

Abraham    Lincoln,    Early    Speeches    (N.    Y.,    1907), 
216-264  passim. 


8.    A  Southern  Opinion  of  the 

Know-Nothings   (1855) 

By  Representative  Alexander  H.  Stephens 

The  Know-Nothing  movement  was  a  short-lived,  anti- 
foreign,  political  party. 

You  ask  me  what  are  my  opinions  and  views  of 

this  new  party  called  "Know-Nothings,"  with  a 

request  that  you  be  permitted  to  publish  them. 

My  opinions  and  views  thus  solicited,   shall  be 
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given  most  cheerfully,  and  as  fully  and  clearly 
as  my  time,  under  the  pressure  of  business,  will 
allow.  You  can  do  with  them  as  you  please — pub- 
lish them  or  not,  as  you  like.  They  are  the  views 
of  a  private  citizen.  I  am  at  present,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  whatsoever,  literally  one  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  hold  no  office  nor  seek  any,  and  as  one  of 
the  people  I  shall  speak  to  you  and  them  on  this, 
and  on  all  occasions,  with  that  frankness  and  in- 
dependence which  it  becomes  a  freeman  to  bear 
towards  his  fellows.  And  in  giving  my  views  of 
"Know-Nothingism,"  I  most  truly  say,  that  I 
really  "know  nothing"  about  the  principles,  aims 
or  objects  of  the  party  I  am  about  to  speak  of — 
they  are  all  kept  secret — being  communicated  and 
made  known  only  to  the  initiated,  and  not  to  these 
until  after  being  first  duly  pledged  and  sworn. 
This,  to  me,  is  a  very  great  objection  to  the  whole 
organization.  All  political  principles,  which  are 
sought  to  be  carried  out  in  legislation  by  any 
body  or  set  of  men  in  a  republic,  in  my  opinion 
ought  to  be  openly  avowed  and  publicly  pro- 
claimed. Truth  never  shuns  the  light  nor 
shrinks  from  investigation — or  at  least  it  ought 
never  to  do  it.  Hiding  places,  or  secret  coverts, 
are  natural  resorts  for  error.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  circumstance  quite  sufficient  to  excite 
suspicion  against  the  truth  to  see  it  pursuing 
such  a  course.  And  in  republics,  where  free 
discussion  and  full  investigation  by  a  virtuous 
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and  intelligent  people  is  allowed,  there  never  can 
be  any  just  grounds  to  fear  any  danger  even 
from  the  greatest  errors  either  in  religion  or  pol- 
itics. All  questions,  therefore,  relating  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  free  people,  ought  to  be  made 
known,  clearly  understood,  fully  discussed,  and 
understanding^  acted  upon.  Indeed,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  republican  government  can  last  long, 
where  this  is  not  the  case.  In  my  opinion,  no  man 
is  fit  to  represent  a  free  people  who  has  any  pri- 
vate or  secret  objects,  or  aims,  that  he  does  not 
openly  avow,  or  who  is  not  ready  and  willing,  at 
all  times,  when  required  or  asked,  candidly  and 
t ruth  fully,  to  proclaim  to  the  assembled  multi- 
tude not  only  his  principles,  but  his  views  and 
sentiments  upon  all  questions  that  may  come  be- 
fore him  in  his  representative  capacity.  It  was  on 
this  basis  that  representative  government  was 
founded,  and  on  this  alone  can  it  be  maintained 
in  purity  and  safety.  And  if  any  secret  party  shall 
ever  be  so  far  successful  in  this  country  as  to 
bring  the  government  in  all  its  departments  and 
functions  under  the  baneful  influence  of  its  con- 
trol and  power,  political  ruin  will  inevitably  ensue. 
Xo  truth  in  politics  can  be  more  easily  and  firmly 
established,  either  by  reason  or  from  history, 
upon  principle  or  authority,  than  this.  These  are 
my  opinions  candidly  expressed. 

I  think  of  all  the  Christian  denominations  in 
the  United  States,  the  Catholics  are  the  last  that 
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southern  people  should  join  in  attempting  to  put 
under  the  ban  of  civil  proscription.  For  as  a 
church  they  have  never  warred  against  us  or  our 
peculiar  institutions.  No  man  can  say  as  much 
of  New  England  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  or 
Methodists ;  the  long  roll  of  abolition  petitions 
with  which  Congress  has  been  so  much  excited  and 
had  agitated  for  years  past,  come  not  from  the 
Catholics ;  their  pulpits  at  the  north  are  not  dese- 
crated every  Sabbath  with  anathemas  against 
slavery.  And  of  the  three  thousand  New  England 
clergymen  who  sent  the  anti-Nebraska  memorial 
to  the  Senate  last  year,  not  one  was  a  Catholic, 
as  I  have  been  informed  and  believe.  Why  then 
should  we  southern  men  join  the  Puritans  of  the 
North  to  proscribe  from  office  the  Catholics  on 
account  of  their  religion.  Let  them  and  their  re- 
ligion be  as  bad  as  they  can  be,  or  as  their  ac- 
cusers say  they  are,  they  cannot  be  worse  than 
these  same  puritanical  accusers,  who  started  this 
persecution  against  them,  say  that  we  are.  .  .  . 

And  now,  as  to  the  other  idea — the  proscription 
of  foreigners — and  more  particularly  that  view  of 
it  which  looks  to  the  denial  of  citizenship  to  all 
those  who  may  hereafter  seek  a  home  in  this 
country,  and  choose  to  cast  their  lots  and  destinies 
with  us.  This  is  a  favorite  idea  with  many  who 
have  not  thought  of  its  effects  or  reflected  much 
upon  its  consequences.  The  abrogation  of  the 
naturalization  laws  would  not  stop  immigration, 
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nor  would  the  extension  of  the  term  of  probation, 
to  the  period  of  twenty-one  years,  do  it.  This 
current  of  migration  from  east  to  west,  this  ex- 
odus of  the  excess  of  population  from  the  old  to 
the  new  world,  which  commenced  with  the  settle- 
ment of  this  continent  by  Europeans,  would  still 
go  on.  And  what  would  be  the  effect,  even  under 
the  most  modified  form  of  the  proposed  measure 
— that  is  of  an  extension  of  the  period  from  five 
to  twenty-one  years,  before  citizenship  should  be 
granted?  At  the  end  of  the  first  twenty-one 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  operation 
of  the  law,  we  should  have  several  millions  of 
people  in  our  midst — men  of  our  own  race — oc- 
cupying the  unenviable  position  of  being  a  "de- 
graded caste"  in  society,  a  species  of  serfs  with- 
out the  just  franchise  of  a  freeman  or  the  needful 
protection  due  to  a  slave.  This  would  be  at  war 
with  all  my  ideas  of  American  republicanism  as  I 
have  been  taught  them,  and  gloried  in  them  from 
youth  up.  If  there  be  danger  now  to  our  institu- 
tions, (as  some  seem  to  imagine,  but  which  I  am 
far  from  feeling  or  believing,)  from  foreigners 
as  a  class,  would  not  the  danger  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  proposed  remedy  ?    .    .    . 

I  will  not  say  that  no  foreigner  has  ever  been 
untrue  to  the  constitution;  but,  as  a  class,  they 
certainly  have  not  proven  themselves  so  to  be.  In- 
deed, I  know  of  but  one  class  of  people  in  the 
United  States  at  this  time  that  I  look  upon  as 
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dangerous  to  the  country.  That  class  are  neither 
foreigners  nor  Catholics — they  are  those  natives 
bom  at  the  North  who  are  disloyal  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  country  which  gave  them  birth,  and 
under  whose  beneficent  institutions  they  have  been 
reared  and  nurtured.  Many  of  them  are  "Know- 
Nothings. "  This  class  of  men  at  the  North,  of 
which  the  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and 
Connecticut  "Know-Nothing"  legislatures  are  but 
samples,  I  consider  as  our  worst  enemies.  And  to 
put  them  down,  I  will  join,  as  political  allies  now 
and  forever,  all  true  patriots  at  the  North  and 
South,  whether  native  or  adopted,  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles.   .    .    . 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Letters  and  Speeches  (Phil- 
adelphia, i866[?]),  459-468  passim. 


9.    An  Exaltation  of  the  Immigrant 

(1855) 

By  Senator  Charles  Sumner 

The  relative  number  of  immigrants  in  the  '50s  was* 
larger  than  it  is  at  present. 

It  is  proposed  to  attaint  men  for  religion,  and 
also  for  birth.  If  this  object  can  prevail,  vain 
are  the  triumphs  of  Civil  Freedom  in  its  many 
hard-fought  fields,  vain  is  that  religious  tolera- 
tion which  we  profess.  The  fires  of  Smithfield, 
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he  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  the  proscriptions 
f  Non-Conformists  may  be  all  revived.  Mainly 
o  escape  these  outrages,  dictated  by  a  dominant 
eligious  sect,  was  our  country  early  settled: 
n  one  place  by  Pilgrims,  who  sought  independ- 
nce ;  in  another  by  Puritans,  who  disowned  bish- 
ps ;  in  another  by  Episcopalians,  who  take  their 
tame  from  bishops ;  in  another  by  Quakers,  who 
et  at  nought  all  forms ;  and  in  yet  another  by 
Catholics,  who  look  to  the  Pope  as  spiritual 
ather.  Slowly  among  the  struggling  sects  was 
volved  that  great  idea  of  the  equality  of  all  men 
efore  the  law  without  regard  to  religious  be- 
ief ;  nor  can  any  party  organize  a  proscription 
tie  rely  for  religious  belief,  without  calling  in 
uestion  this  well-established  principle.  But 
Catholics  are  mostly  foreigners,  and  on  this  ac- 
ount  are  condemned.  Let  us  see  if  there  be  any 
eason  in  this  ;  and  here  indulge  me  with  one  word 
n  foreigners. 

With  the  ancient  Greeks  a  foreigner  was  a 
arbarian,  and  with  the  ancient  Romans  he  was 
n  enemy.  In  early  modern  times  the  austerity 
>f  this  judgment  was  relaxed.  .  .  .  Originally 
ettled  from  England,  the  Republic  has  been 
trengthened  and  enriched  by  generous  contri- 
>utions  of  population  from  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  France,  and  Germany ;  and 
he  cry  is,  Still  they  come !  At  no  time  since  the 
liscovery  of  the  New  World  has  the  armv  of  emi- 
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grants  pressed  so  strongly  upon  us.  More  than 
one  quarter  of  a  million  are  annually  landed  on 
our  shores.  The  manner  in  which  they  shall  be 
received  is  a  problem  of  national  policy. 

All  will  admit  that  any  influence  which  they 
bring,  hostile  to  our  institutions,  calculated  to 
substitute  priestcraft  for  religion  and  bigotry  for 
Christianity,  must  be  deprecated  and  opposed. 
All  will  admit,  too,  that  there  must  be  some  as- 
surance of  their  purpose  to  become  not  merely 
consumers  of  the  fruits  of  our  soil  but  useful, 
loyal,  and  permanent  members  of  our  commu- 
nity, upholders  of  the  general  welfare.  With  this 
simple  explanation,  I  cannot  place  any  check 
upon  the  welcome  to  foreigners.  There  are  our 
broad  lands,  stretching  towards  the  setting  sun; 
let  them  come  and  take  them.  Ourselves  children 
of  the  Pilgrims  of  a  former  generation,  let  us 
not  turn  from  the  Pilgrims  of  the  present.  Let 
the  home  founded  by  our  emigrant  fathers  con- 
tinue open  in  its  many  mansions  to  the  emigrants 
of  to-day. 

The  history  of  our  country,  in  its  humblest 
as  well  as  most  exalted  spheres,  testifies  to  the 
merit  of  foreigners.  Their  strong  arms  have 
helped  furrow  our  broad  territory  with  canals, 
and  stretch  in  every  direction  the  iron  rail.  They 
fill  our  workshops,  navigate  our  ships,  and  even 
till  our  fields.  Go  where  you  will  among  the 
hardy  sons  of  toil  on  land  or  sea,  and  there  you 
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find  industrious  and  faithful  foreigners  bending 
their  muscles  to  the  work.  At  the  bar  and  in  the 
high  places  of  commerce  you  find  them.  Enter 
the  retreats  of  learning,  and  there  too  you  find 
them,  shedding  upon  our  country  the  glory  of 
science.  Nor  can  any  reflection  be  cast  upon 
foreigners,  coming  for  hospitality  now,  which  will 
not  glance  at  once  upon  the  distinguished  living 
and  the  illustrations  dead, — upon  the  Irish  Mont- 
gomery, who  perished  for  us  at  the  gates  of  Que- 
bec,— upon  Pulaski  the  Pole,  who  perished  for  us 
at  Savannah, — upon  De  Kalb  and  Steuben,  the 
generous  Germans,  who  aided  our  weakness  by 
their  military  experience, — upon  Paul  Jones,  the 
Scotchman,  who  lent  his  unsurpassed  courage  to 
the  infant  thunders  of  our  navy, — also  upon  those 
great  European  liberators,  Kosciusko  of  Poland, 
and  Lafayette  of  France,  each  of  whom  paid 
his  earliest  vows  to  Liberty  in  our  cause.  Nor 
should  this  list  be  confined  to  military  characters, 
so  long  as  we  gratefully  cherish  the  name  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  born  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  name  of  Albert  Gallatin,  who  was 
born  in  Switzerland,  and  never,  to  the  close  of 
his  octogenarian  career,  lost  the  French  accent 
of  his  boyhood, — both  of  whom  rendered  civic 
services  to  be  commemorated  among  the  victories 
of  peace. 

Charles   Sumner,   Works   (Boston,   1875),   IV.  76-79 
passim. 
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10.    Central  Idea  of  Equality  (1856) 

By  Abraham  Lincoln 

(See  note  above,  p.  176.) 

Our  government  rests  in  public  opinion.  Who- 
ever can  change  public  opinion  can  change  the 
government  practically  just  so  much.  Public 
opinion,  on  any  subject,  always  has  a  "central 
idea,"  from  which  all  its  minor  thoughts  radiate. 
That  "central  idea"  in  our  political  public  opinion 
at  the  beginning  was,  and  until  recently  has  con- 
tinued to  be,  "the  equality  of  men."  And  al- 
though it  has  always  submitted  patiently  to  what- 
ever of  inequality  there  seemed  to  be  as  matter 
of  actual  necessity,  its  constant  working  has  been 
a  steady  progress  towards  the  practical  equality 
of  all  men.  The  late  presidential  election  was  a 
struggle  by  one  party  to  discard  that  central  idea 
and  to  substitute  for  it  the  opposite  idea  that  slav- 
ery is  right  in  the  abstract,  the  workings  of  which 
as  a  central  idea  may  be  the  perpetuity  of  human 
slavery  and  its  extension  to  all  countries  and 
colors.  Less  than  a  year  ago  the  Richmond 
"Enquirer,"  an  avowed  advocate  of  slavery,  re- 
gardless of  color,  in  order  to  favor  his  views,  in- 
vented the  phrase  "State  equality,"  and  now  the 
President,  in  his  message,  adopts  the  "Enquir- 
er's" catch-phrase,  telling  us  the  people  "have 
asserted  the  constitutional  equality  of  each  and 
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all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  as  States."  The 
President  flatters  himself  that  the  new  central 
idea  is  completely  inaugurated ;  and  so  indeed  it 
is,  so  far  as  the  mere  fact  of  a  presidential  elec- 
tion can  inaugurate  it.  To  us  it  is  left  to  know 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  have  not  yet  de- 
clared for  it,  and  to  hope  that  they  never  will. 
All  of  us  who  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Buchanan, 
taken  together,  are  a  majority  of  four  hundred 
thousand.  But  in  the  late  contest  we  were  divided 
between  Fremont  and  Fillmore.  Can  we  not 
come  together  for  the  future  ?  Let  every  one  who 
really  believes,  and  is  resolved,  that  free  society 
is  not  and  shall  not  be  a  failure,  and  who  can 
conscientiously  declare  that  in  the  past  contest  he 
has  done  only  what  he  thought  best,  let  every 
such  one  have  charity  to  believe  that  every  other 
one  can  say  as  much.  Thus  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones ;  let  past  differences  as  nothing  be ;  and 
with  steady  eye  on  the  real  issue,  let  us  reinau- 
gurate  the  good  old  "central  ideas"  of  the  republic. 
We  can  do  it.  The  human  heart  is  with  us ;  God 
is  with  us.  We  shall  again  be  able  not  to  declare 
that  "all  States  are  equal,"  nor  yet  that  "all 
citizens  are  equal,"  but  to  renew  the  broader,  bet- 
ter declaration,  including  both  these  and  much 
more,  that  "all  men  are  created  equal.".  .  .  . 

Nicolay  &  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  History  (N.  Y., 
1890),  II.  44-45. 
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ii.    The  Negro  Enslaved  for  His 

Own  Good   (1856) 

By  Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  song  now  is, — "Well,  suppose  the  negroes 
will  not  work :  they  are  FREE !  They  can  now 
do  as  they  list,  and  there  is  no  man  to  hinder." 
Ah,  yet !  they  can  now,  at  their  own  sweet  will, 
stretch  themselves  "under  their  gracefully-wav- 
ing groves,"  and  be  lulled  to  sleep  amid  the 
sound  of  waterfalls  and  the  song  of  birds. 

Such,  precisely,  is  the  paradise  for  wThich  the 
negro  sighs,  except  that  he  does  not  care  for  the 
waterfalls  and  the  birds.  But  it  should  be  re- 
marked, that  when  sinful  man  was  driven  from 
the  only  Paradise  that  earth  has  ever  seen,  he 
was  doomed  to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  This  doom  he  cannot  reverse.  Let  him 
make  of  life — as  the  Haytian  negroes  do — "one 
long  day  of  unprofitable  ease,"  and  he  may  dream 
of  Paradise,  or  the  abolitionists  may  dream  for 
him.  But  while  he  dreams,  the  laws  of  nature 
are  sternly  at  their  work.  Indolence  benumbs  his 
feeble  intellect,  and  inflames  his  passions.  Pov- 
erty and  want  are  creeping  on  him.  Temptation 
is  surrounding  him ;  and  vice,  with  all  her  mot- 
ley train,  is  winding  fast  her  deadly  coils  around 
his  very  soul,  and  making  him  the  devil's  slave,  to 
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do  his  work  upon  the  earth.  Thus,  the  blossoms 
.  .  .  are  fine  words,  and  the  fruits  are  death. 
"If  but  two  hours'  labor  per  day,"  says  Theo- 
dore Parker,  "are  necessary  for  the  support  of 
each  colored  man,  I  know  not  why  he  should 
toil  longer."  You  know  not,  then,  why  the  col- 
ored man  should  work  more  than  two  hours  a 
day?  Neither  does  the  colored  man  himself. 
You  know  not  why  he  should  have  any  higher  or 
nobler  aim  in  life  than  to  supply  his  few,  press- 
ing, animal  wants  ?  Neither  does  he.  You  know 
not  why  he  should  think  of  the  future,  or  provide 
for  the  necessities  of  old  age?  Neither  does  he. 
You  know  not  why  he  should  take  thought  for 
seasons  of  sickness?  Neither  does  he ;  and  hence 
his  child  often  dies  under  his  own  eyes,  for  the 
want  of  medical  attendance.  You  know  now  that 
the  colored  man,  who  begins  with  working  only 
two  a  day,  will  soon  end  with  ceasing  from  all 
regular  employment,  and  live,  in  the  midst  of 
filth,  by  stealing  or  other  nefarious  means?  In 
one  word,  you  know  not  why  the  colored  man 
should  not  live  like  the  brute,  in  and  for  the  pres- 
ent merely — blotting  out  all  the  future  from  his 
plans  of  life?  If,  indeed,  you  really  know  none 
of  these  things,  then  we  beg  you  to  excuse  us, 
if  zve  do  not  know  why  you  should  assume  to 
teach  our  senators  wisdom; — if  we  do  not  know 
why  the  cobbler  should  not  stick  to  his  last,  and 
all  such  preachers  to  their  pulpits.  .  .  . 
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No  doubt  it  is  very  hard  on  lazy  men  that  they 
should  be  compelled  to  work.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  Montesquieu  calls  such  slavery  "the 
most  cruel  that  is  to  be  found  among  men;"  by 
which  he  evidently  means  that  it  is  the  most 
cruel,  though  necessary,  because  those  on  whom 
it  is  imposed  are  least  inclined  to  work.  If  he 
had  only  had  greater  experience  of  negro  slav- 
ery, the  hardship  would  have  seemed  far  less  to 
him.  For  though  the  negro  is  naturally  lazy,  and 
too  improvident  to  work  for  himself,  he  will  often 
labor  for  a  master  with  a  right  good  will,  and 
with  a  loyal  devotion  to  his  interests.  He  is,  in- 
deed, often  prepared,  and  made  ready  for  labor, 
because  he  feels  that,  in  his  master,  he  has  a  pro- 
tector and  a  friend 

But  whether  labor  be  a  heavy  burden  or  a 
light,  it  must  be  borne.  The  good  of  the  lazy 
race,  and  the  good  of  the  society  into  which  they 
have  been  thrown,  both  require  them  to  bear 
this  burden,  which  is,  after  all  and  at  the  worst, 
far  lighter  than  that  of  a  vagabond  life.  "Na- 
ture cries  aloud,"  says  the  abolitionist,  "for  free- 
dom." Nature,  we  reply,  demands  that  man  shall 
work,  and  her  decree  must  be  fulfilled.  For  ruin, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  the  bitter  fruit  of  disobedience 
to  her  will. 

Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe,  An  Essay  on  Liberty  and 
Slavery  (Phila.,  1856),  260-267  passim. 
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12.    Assistance  to  Latin-American 
Revolutionists   (1856) 

By  Governor  John  A.  Quitman 

(See  note  above,  p.  97.)  Quitman  was  one  of  a  body 
of  men  who  were  trying  to  annex  Latin-American  ter- 
ritory. 

"As  matters  now  stand,  and  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  past,  there  is  little  dependence  to  be 
placed  in  the  good  offices  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  in  fostering  the  prosperity  and 
establishing  the  real  and  substantial  independ- 
ence of  Central  America.  As  you  justly  state, 
this  can  now  be  accomplished  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  alone;  and  this  they  can  and 
will  do  if  left  to  themselves,  without  either  vio- 
lating the  law  of  nations,  or  the  neutrality  law 
if  construed  strictly  according  both  to  its  letter 
and  spirit,  and  not  by  over-zealous  pettifoggers 
hungering  as  well  for  fees  of  office  as  for  the 
reputation  of  vigilant  officers.  The  laws  of  na- 
ture as  well  as  of  nations  (except  in  unmitigated 
despotisms)  permit  every  man  to  expatriate  him- 
self at  pleasure. 

A  large  portion  of  the  present  citizens  of 
the  United  States  availed  themselves  of  this 
natural  right  to  leave  their  country  and  come 
hither  to  live  and  die.  The  Germans  espe- 
cially have  been  in  the  habit  of  organizing  into 
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little  communities  at  home,  under  the  eye  of  their 
own  government,  for  the  purpose  of  emigration, 
and  no  one  ever  inquired  whether  they  furnished 
themselves  with  arms  or  not,  or  whether  they 
became  soldiers,  or  artisans,  or  husbandmen,  on 
their  arrival  in  this  country,  or  at  any  subsequent 
period.  All  know,  however,  that  one  of  the  high- 
est obligations  of  an  emigrant  citizen  is  that  of 
bearing  arms  in  defence  of  his  adopted  country 
against  the  world. 

"But,  in  what  is  called  the  freest  country  in  the 
world,  it  seems,  by  the  construction  given  to  our 
neutrality  law,  our  citizens  are  prohibited  from 
the  exercise  of  this  universal  right  of  expatria- 
tion; or,  if  they  emigrate,  they  must  go  singly  and 
without  arms,  though  their  journey  may  be  full  of 
perils,  and  their  destined  home  in  a  country  where 
there  is  great  reason  to  apprehend  they  may  be 
placed  under  the  necessity  of  defending  them- 
selves, their  property,  their  wives,  and  their  chil- 
dren by  force  of  arms.  In  this  point  of  view, 
the  neutrality  law  of  1819  is  a  gross  infringement 
of  the  favored  rights  of  the  citizen,  It  confers  on 
every  foreign  minister,  foreign  consul,  or  for- 
eign agent,  the  power  to  arrest  the  lawful  busi- 
ness of  every  free  citizen,  by  simply  testifying 
himself,  or  suborning  some  instrument  to  tes- 
tify, that  he  has  reason  to  believe  or  suspect  that 
he  contemplates  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws. 
Such  cases  have  happened  in  New  York,  and 
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might  have  occurred  at  any  other  port,  had  there 
been  such  a  loyal  consul  as  Air.  Barclay,  and 
such  a  vigilant  district  attorney  as  Mr.  M'Keon, 
who  seems  at  least  as  zealous  in  indicating  so- 
called  filibusters  as  actual  kidnappers.  I  could 
say  much  more  on  this  subject,  most  especially 
on  the  danger  of  conferring  on  government  or 
any  of  its  officers  the  right  of  arresting  citizens 
on  mere  suspicion — not  of  having  violated,  but 
of  intending  to  violate  a  law.  Such  a  power 
ought  never  to  be  conferred  on  any  government, 
much  less  on  any  public  officer.  It  may,  as  you 
well  know,  be  converted  into  an  engine  of  oppres- 
sion as  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  our  citizens  as 
the  unbridled  will  of  a  despot.  Suspicion,  like 
necessity,  has  no  law,  but  may  be  excited  by 
the  most  innocent  actions ;  and  the  greatest  cow- 
ard is  always  the  most  suspicious.  It  is  only  in 
time  of  war,  or  when  the  existence  of  our  coun- 
try is  in  imminent  peril,  that  mere  suspicion  is 
a  justifiable  ground  for  outraging  the  favored 
rights  of  the  citizen.  .  .  . 

Claiborne,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  A.  Quit- 
man (N.  Y.,  i860),  II.  221-223. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII  —  REACHING  OUT  TO 
THE  WORLD     (1857-1860) 

The  main  question  which  occupied  the  minds 
of  politicians,  statesmen,  and  the  public  at  large 
from  1845  to  i860  was  the  nature  and  the  future 
of  slavery.  Involved  in  it  was  a  movement  for 
reviving  the  slave  trade,  so  as  to  make  slavery 
more  profitable;  and  a  desire  to  annex  Cuba, 
Central  America,  or  Mexico,  as  slaveholding  ter- 
ritory. A  new  issue  was  raised  by  Douglas's* 
theory  of  popular  sovereignty,  or  "squatter  sov- 
ereignty," by  which  any  master  might  take  a 
slave  to  any  territory  and  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory should  decide  whether  he  might  stay  there. 
The  most  spectacular  feature  of  this  discussion 
was  the  joint  debate  between  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  1858,  in  which  Lin- 
coln applied  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  the  negro  as  zvell  as  to  the  white 
man.  He  also  took  up  the  cause  of  labor  against 
the  theory  that  bondage  was  its  normal  condition. 
The  most  aggressive  method  of  attacking  slavery 
was  shown  by  John  Brown  in  his  attempt  £01 
raise  a  slave  insurrection  in  Harper's  Ferry.  The 
general  effect  of  these  three  years  was  to  clarify 
the  political  atmosphere  by  bringing  clearly  be- 
fore the  minds  of  the  whole  American  people 
that,  as  Lincoln  put  it,  "a  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand" 


From  a  particularly  characteristic  daguerreotype, 

i.    Shall  Part  of  Mexico  Be 
Annexed?   (1857) 

By  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 

A  Northern  farmer  who  visited  the  Southwest  as  a 
newspaper  correspondent.  Afterward  a  distinguished 
landscape  gardener. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  that  portions  of 
Mexico,  adjoining  Texas,  are,  sooner  or  later, 
"destined"  to  be  annexed  to  the  Union,  to  add 
to  the  number  and  power  of  the  Slave  States. 
An  examination  of  the  character  of  the  country 
in  question  serves  to  materially  diminish  any 
such  probabilities.  If  a  line  be  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  due  west  (along  the 
twenty-sixth  parallel)  to  the  Pacific,  the  remain- 
ing territory  of  Mexico  will  be  divided  nearly 
equally;  but,  in  the  northern  half,  though  fine 
pastures  and  valuable  mines  might  be  acquired, 
no  cotton  lands  are  to  be  found.  The  only 
exceptions,  of  consequence,  are  those  described 
near  the  present  boundary,  and  a  few  sunny 
valleys  along  the  short,  quick  rivers  of  Sonora. 
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The  fertile  lands  of  our  part  of  the  continent, 
lying  in  tracts  suitable  for  the  formation  of 
states,  are,  in  short,  exhausted,  and  the  prime 
motive  for  further  extension,  disregarding  mere 
political  influences,  is  wanting. 

There  are  other  difficulties.  We  have  not  yet 
made  the  experiment,  in  our  experience  of  an- 
nexations, of  absorbing  any  notable  amount  of 
resident  foreign  population.  This  territory  con- 
tains upwards  of  half  a  million  of  Mexicans. 
The  character  and  numbers  of  these  people,  and 
the  physical  peculiarities  of  their  occupied  lands, 
are  such  as  to  render  it  improbable  that  slavery 
can  ever  be  extensively  introduced,  or  natural- 
ized among  them.  No  country  could  be  selected 
better  adapted  to  a  fugitive  and  clandestine  life, 
and  no  people  among  whom  it  would  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  enforce  the  regulations  vital  to  slavery. 

The  Mexican  masses  are  vaguely  considered 
as  degenerate  and  degraded  Spaniards;  it  is,  at 
least,  equally  correct  to  think  of  them  as  im- 
proved and  Christianized  Indians.  In  their 
tastes  and  social  instincts,  they  approximate  the 
African.  The  difference  between  them  and  the 
negro  is  smaller,  and  is  less  felt,  I  believe,  than 
that  between  the  northern  and  southern  Euro- 
pean races.  There  are  many  Mexicans  of  mixed 
negro  blood,  who,  in  Northern  Mexico,  bear  less 
suspicion  of  inferiority  than  our  proletarian 
naturalized  citizens.  There  are  thousands  in  re- 
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spectable  social  positions  whose  color  and  physi- 
ognomy would  subject  them,  in  Texas,  to  be 
sold  by  the  sheriff  as  negro-estrays  who  cannot 
be  allowed  at  large  without  detriment  to  the  com- 
monwealth. 

There  is,  besides,  between  our  Southern  Amer- 
ican and  the  Mexican,  an  unconquerable  antag- 
onism of  character,  which  will  prevent  any  con- 
dition of  order  where  the  two  come  together. 
The  Mexicans,  in  our  little  intercourse  with 
them,  we  found  as  different  as  possible  from 
what  all  Texan  reports  would  have  led  us  to 
expect.  .  .  . 

They  are  considered  to  be  heathen;  not  ac- 
knowledged as  "white  folks."  Inevitably  they 
are  dealt  with  insolently  and  unjustly.  They 
fear  and  hate  the  ascendant  race,  and  involun- 
tarily associate  and  sympathize  with  the  negroes. 

Thus,,  wherever  slavery  in  Texas  has  been 
carried  in  a  wholesale  way,  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mexicans,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  treat  them  as  outlaws.  Guaranteed,  by  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  equal  rights  with 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  Texas, 
the  whole  native  population  of  county  after 
county  has  been  driven,  by  the  formal  proceed- 
ings of  substantial  planters,  from  its  homes,  and 
forbidden,  on  pain  of  no  less  punishment  than 
instant  death,  to  return  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
plantations. 
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This  is  sufficient  indication  of  the  nature  of 
the  impediments  to  any  further  advance  of  slav- 
ery in  the  southwest.  Isolated  noisy  attempts  at 
conquest  will,  no  doubt,  be  made  by  border  ad- 
ventures, but  any  permanent  establishment  of 
slavery  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  is  intrinsically 
improbable,  unless  the  real  speculators  can  ar- 
range to  have  the  army  of  the  United  States 
placed  at  their  disposal.  For  this,  it  is  true, 
precedent  is  not  wanting.  The  population  of 
Tamaulipas  and  New  Leon,  first  to  be  encoun- 
tered, is,  however,  a  long-established  one,  and  too 
numerous  for  expulsion ;  it  will  have  ready  re- 
sort to  malarious  jungles,  chaparral  covers  and 
maintain  fastnesses ;  to  perpetual  incendiarism 
and  guerilla  descents,  nor  will  it  be  withheld 
from  resistance  to  usurpation  and  tyranny  by 
reverence  for  the  name  of  Constitution  and  Law. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  A  Journey  through  Texas 
(N.  Y.,  1857),  453-457  passim. 
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2.    The  Slave  Trade  Glorified 

(1857) 

By  George  Fitzhugh 

A  Virginia  lawyer  and  vigorous  defender  of  slavery. 
The  great  rise  in  the  money  quotations  of  slaves  led 
to  a  determined  effort  to  reopen  the  slave  trade  which 
was  forbidden  in  1807. 

The  negro  slaves  of  the  South  are  the  happiest, 
and,  in  some  sense,  the  freest  people  in  the  world. 
The  children  and  the  aged  and  infirm  work  not  at 
all,  and  yet  have  all  the  comforts  and  necessaries 
of  life  provided  for  them.  They  enjoy  liberty,  be- 
cause they  are  oppressed  neither  by  care  nor 
labor.  The  women  do  little  hard  work,  and  are 
protected  from  the  despotism  of  their  -husbands 
by  their  masters.  The  negro  men  and  stout  boys 
work,  on  the  average,  in  good  weather,  not  more 
than  nine  hours  a  day.  The  balance  of  their  time 
is  spent  in  perfect  abandon.  Besides,  they  have 
their  Sabbaths  and  holidays.  White  men,  with  so 
much  of  license  and  liberty,  would  die  of  ennui ; 
but  negroes  luxuriate  in  corporal  and  mental  re- 
pose. With  their  faces  upturned  to  the  sun,  they 
can  sleep  at  any  hour;  and  quiet  sleep  is  the 
greatest  of  human  enjoyments.  "Blessed  be  the 
man  who  invented  sleep."  Tis  happiness  in  it- 
self— and  results  from  contentment  with  the  pres- 
ent, and  confident  assurance  of  the  future.  WTe 
do  not  know  whether  free  laborers  ever  sleep. 
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They  are  fools  to  do  so;  for,  whilst  they  sleep, 
the  wily  and  watchful  capitalist  is  devising  means 
to  ensnare  and  exploitate  them.  The  free  laborer 
must  work  or  starve  He  is  more  of  a  slave  than 
the  negro,  because  he  works  longer  and  harder  for 
less  allowance  than  the  slave,  and  has  no  holiday, 
because  the  cares  of  life  with  him  begin  when  its 
labors  end.  He  has  no  liberty,  and  not  a  single 
right.  We  know,  'tis  often  said,  air  and  water  are 
common  property,  which  all  have  equal  right  to 
participate  and  enjoy;  but  this  is  utterly  false. 
The  appropriation  of  the  lands  carries  with  it  the 
appropriation  of  all  on  or  above  the  lands,  usque 
ad  coclum,  aut  ad  inferos.  A  man  cannot  breathe 
the  air  without  a  place  to  breathe  it  from,  and  all 
places  are  appropriated.  All  water  is  private 
property  "to  the  middle  of  the  stream,"  except 
the  ocean,  and  that  is  not  fit  to  drink. 

Free  laborers  have  not  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  negro  slaves.  Indeed, 
they  have  not  a  single  right  or  a  single  liberty, 
unless  it  be  the  right  or  liberty  to  die.  But  the 
reader  may  think  that  he  and  other  capitalists 
and  employers  are  freer  than  negro  slaves.  Your 
capital  would  soon  vanish  if  you  dared  indulge 
in  the  liberty  and  abandon  of  negroes.  You  hold 
your  wealth  and  position  by  the  tenure  of  con- 
stant watchfulness,  care,  and  circumspection.  You 
never  labor ;  but  you  are  never  free. 

Where  a  few  own  the  soil,  they  have  unlimited 
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power  over  the  balance  of  society,  until  domestic 
slavery  comes  in,  to  compel  them  to  permit  this 
balance  of  society  to  draw  a  sufficient  and  com- 
fortable living  from  "terra  mater."  Free  society 
asserts  the  rights  of  a  few  to  the  earth — slavery 
maintains  that  it  belongs,  in  different  degrees,  to 
all. 

But,  reader,  well  may  you  follow  the  slave- 
trade.  It  is  the  only  trade  worth  following,  and 
slaves  the  only  property  worth  owning.  All  other 
is  worthless,  a  mere  caput  mortuum,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  vests  the  owner  with  the  power  to  com- 
mand the  labors  of  others — to  enslave  them.  Give 
you  a  palace,  ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  sump- 
tuous clothes,  equipage  and  every  other  luxury; 
and  with  your  artificial  wants,  you  are  poorer 
than  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  the  lowest  working 
man,  if  you  have  no  slaves  to  capital,  or  domestic 
slaves.  Your  capital  will  not  bring  you  an  income 
of  a  cent,  nor  supply  one  of  your  wants,  without 
labor.  Labor  is  indispensable  to  give  value  to 
property,  and  if  you  owned  everything  else,  and 
did  not  own  labor,  you  would  be  poor.  But  fifty 
thousand  dollars  means,  and  is,  fifty  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  slaves.  You  can  command,  with- 
out touching  on  that  capital,  three  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  labor  per  annum.  You  could  do  no 
more  were  you  to  buy  slaves  with  it,  and  then  you 
would  be  cumbered  with  the  cares  of  governing 
and  providing  for  them.  You  are  a  slaveholder 
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now,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  with 
all  the  advantages,  and  none  of  the  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  master. 

"Property  in  man"  is  what  all  are  struggling 
to  obtain.  Why  should  they  not  be  obliged  to  take 
care  of  man,  their  property,  as  they  do  of  their 
horses  and  their  hounds,  their  cattle  and  their 
sheep?  Now,  under  the  delusive  name  of  liberty, 
you  work  him  "from  morn  to  dewy  eve" — from 
infancy  to  old  age — then  turn  them  out  to  starve. 
You  treat  your  horses  and  hounds  better.  Capital 
is  a  cruel  master;  the  free  slave  trade,  the  com- 
monest, yet  the  crudest  of  trades. 

Stedman  &  Hutchinson,  Library  of  Am.  Lit.  (N.  Y.. 

1888),  VI.  324-325. 


3.    Appeal  to  Nonslaveholding 

Whites   (1857) 

By  Hinton  R.  Helper 

A  North  Carolina  poor  white,  afterward  consul  and 
minister  in  South  American  states,  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  organizing  his  fellows  against  the  slavehold- 
ing  class 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  white  non- 
slaveholders  of  the  South,  are  in  the  majority,  as 
five  to  one,  they  have  never  yet  had  any  part  or 
lot  in  framing  the  laws  under  which  they  live. 
There  is  no  legislation  except  for  the  benefit  of 
slavery  and  slaveholders.  As  a  general  rule, 
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poor  white  persons  are  regarded  with  less  es- 
teem and  attention  than  negroes,  and  though  the 
condition  of  the  latter  is  wretched  beyond  descrip- 
tion, vast  numbers  of  the  former  are  infinitely 
worse  off.  A  cunningly  devised  mockery  of 
freedom  is  guaranteed  to  them,  and  that  is  all. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  they  are  disfran- 
chised, and  outlawed,  and  the  only  privilege  ex- 
tended to  them,  is  a  shallow  and  circumscribed 
participation  in  the  political  movements  4;hat 
usher  slaveholders  into  office. 

We  have  not  breathed  away  seven  and  twenty 
years  in  the  South,  without  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  demagogical  manoeuverings  of  the  oli- 
garchy. Their  intrigues  and  tricks  of  legerde- 
main are  as  familiar  to  us  as  household  words; 
in  vain  might  the  world  be  ransacked  for  a  more 
•precious  junto  of  flatterers  and  cajolers.  It  is 
amusing  to  ignorance,  amazing  to  credulity,  and 
insulting  to  intelligence,  to  hear  them  in  their 
blattering  efforts  to  mystify  and  pervert  the  sa- 
cred principles  of  liberty,  and  turn  the  curse  of 
slavery  into  a  blessing.  To  the  illiterate  poor 
whites — made  poor  and  ignorant  by  the  system 
of  slavery — they  hold  out  the  idea  that  slavery 
is  the  very  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  and  the 
foundation  of  American  independence!  For 
hours  at  a  time,  day  after  day,  will  they  expatiate 
upon  the  inexpressible  beauties  and  excellencies 
of  this  great,  free  and  independent  nation;  and 
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finally,  with  the  most  extravagant  gesticulations 
and  rhetorical  flourishes,  conclude  their  nonsen- 
sical ravings,  by  attributing  all  the  glory  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
and  from  Georgia  to  California,  to  the  "invalu- 
able institutions  of  the  South!"  With  what 
patience  we  could  command,  we  have  frequently 
listened  to  the  incoherent  and  truth-murdering 
declamations  of  these  champions  of  slavery,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  a  more  politic  method  of  giving 
vent  to  our  disgust  and  indignation,  have  invol- 
untarily bit  our  lips  into  blisters. 

The  lords  of  the  lash  are  not  only  absolute 
masters  of  the  blacks,  who  are  bought  and  sold, 
and  driven  about  like  so  many  cattle,  but  they 
are  also  the  oracles  and  arbiters  of  all  non-slave- 
holding  whites,  whose  freedom  is  merely  nomi- 
nal, and  whose  unparalleled  illiteracy  and  degra- 
dation is  purposely  and  fiendishly  perpetuated. 
How  little  the  "poor  white  trash,"  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Southern  people,  know  of  the  real 
condition  of  the  country  is,  indeed,  sadly  aston- 
ishing. The  truth  is,  they  know  nothing  of 
public  measures,  and  little  of  private  affairs,  ex- 
cept what  their  imperious  masters,  the  slave- 
drivers,  condescend  to  tell,  and  that  is  but 
precious  little,  and  even  that  little,  always  garbled 
and  one-sided,  is  never  told  except  in  public 
harangues ;  for  the  haughty  cavaliers  of  shackles 
and  handcuffs  will  not  degrade  themselves  by 
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holding  private  converse  with  those  who  have 
neither  dimes  nor  hereditary  rights  in  human  flesh. 
Whenever  it  pleases,  and  to  the  extent  it 
pleases,  a  slaveholder  to  become  communicative, 
poor  whites  may  hear  with  fear  and  trembling, 
but  not  speak.  They  must  be  as  mum  as  dumb 
brutes,  and  stand  in  awe  of  their  august  supe- 
riors, or  be  crushed  with  stern  rebukes,  cruel 
oppressions,  or  downright  violence.  If  they 
dare  to  think  for  themselves,  their  thoughts 
must  be  forever  concealed.  The  expression  of 
any  sentiment  at  all  conflicting  with  the  gospel 
of  slavery,  dooms  them  at  once  in  the  community 
in  which  they  live,  and  then,  whether  willing  or 
unwilling,  they  are  obliged  to  become  heroes, 
martyrs,  or  exiles.  They  may  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, but  there  is  no  Moses  among  them  to  smite 
it  out  of  the  rocks  of  Horeb.  The  black  veil, 
through  whose  almost  impenetrable  meshes  light 
seldom  gleams,  has  long  been  pendent  over  their 
eyes,  and  there,  with  fiendish  jealousy,  the  slave- 
driving  ruffians  sedulously  guard  it.  Non-slave- 
holders are  not  only  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  is 
transpiring  at  the  North,  but  they  are  contin- 
ually misinformed  of  what  is  going  on  even  in 
the  South.  Never  were  the  poorer  classes  of 
a  people,  and  those  classes  so  largely  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  all  inhabiting  the  same  country,  so 
basely  duped,  so  adroitly  swindled,  or  so  dam- 
nably outraged. 
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It  is  expected  that  the  stupid  and  sequacious 
masses,  the  white  victims  of  slavery,  will  be- 
lieve, and,  as  a  general  thing,  they  do  believe, 
whatever  the  slaveholders  tell  them;  and  thus 
it  is  that  they  are  cajoled  into  the  notion  that 
they  are  the  freest,  happiest  and  most  intelli- 
gent people  in  the  world,  and  are  taught  to  look 
with  prejudice  and  disapprobation  upon  every 
new  principle  or  progressive  movement.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  South,  woefully  inert  and  invention- 
less,  has  lagged  behind  the  North,  and  is  now 
weltering  in  the  cesspool  of  ignorance  and  deg- 
radation. What  we  want  and  must  have,  as 
the  only  sure  means  of  attaining  to  a  position 
worthy  of  Sovereign  States  in  this  eminently 
progressive  and  utilitarian  age,  is  an  energetic, 
intelligent,  enterprising,  virtuous,  and  unshackled 
population ;  an  untrammeled  press,  and  the  Free- 
dom of  Speech.  For  ourselves,  as  white  people, 
and  for  the  negroes  and  other  persons  of  what- 
ever color  or  condition,  we  demand  all  the  rights, 
interests  and  prerogatives,  that  are  guarantied  to 
corresponding  classes  of  mankind  in  the  North, 
in  England,  in  France,  in  Germany,  or  in  any 
other  civilized  and  enlightened  country.  Any 
proposition  that  may  be  offered  conceding  less 
than  this  demand,  will  be  promptly  and  disdain- 
fully rejected. 

Hinton   R.   Helper,  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South 
(N.  Y.,  i860),  42-163  passim. 
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4.    The  West  Is  the  Seat  of  Empire 
(1857) 
By  Caleb  Cushing 

An  interesting  example  of  the  interest  of  the  Eastern 
man  in  the  West. 

Aye,  the  slave  power, — jealousy  of  the  political 
power  assumed  as  the  consequence  of  the  posses- 
sion of  slaves  by  the  South, — pursuit  of  pozver 
at  the  North  by  artful  appeals  to  that  jealousy, — 
such  is  the  theme  of  the  Republican  candidate  for 
the  executive  chair  of  the  Commonwealth.  Not 
the  poor  slave, — not  the  abolition  of  involuntary 
servitude  as  a  moral  wrong, — not  the  sufferings 
of  the  bondage-bred  sons  of  Africa, — but  the 
power  of  the  white  men  of  the  Southern  States. 
Mr.  Banks  does  not  indulge  in  visionary  schemes 
of  emancipation.  Mr.  Garrison,  Mr.  Phillips,  or 
Mr.  Sumner  may  plead  for  the  liberty  of  the 
bond-man ;  but  Mr.  Banks  pleads  for  power.  So 
far  is  he  from  demanding  the  political  equality  of 
all  races,  that  he  spontaneously  suggests,  in  his 
speech  at  Springfield,  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
Chinese  in  California,  the  application  to  them  of 
the  decision  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott, — the  Chi- 
nese, but^  a  shade  in  color  darker  than  ourselves, 
— the  Chinese,  a  cultured  and  lettered  race,  the 
depositaries  of  the  oldest  and  most  tenacious  of 
all  the  forms  of  human  civilization.  What !  Shall 
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not  the  disciple  of  Confucius  and  Mencius  say, 
as  well  as  the  black  savage  of  Africa, — Am  not  I 
a  man,  and  a  brother  ?  Oh,  no !  he  is  to  be  tram- 
pled on,  as  of  inferior  cast  to  us,  seeing  that  his 
condition,  for  better  or  worse,  does  not  involve 
any  question  of  power  between  the  North  and  the 
South. 

Jealousy  of  the  South !  Such  would  not  be  my 
theme,  if  the  demon  of  sectional  hate  had  so 
possessed  itself  of  me.  I  should  not  strive  to 
draw  the  attention  of  Massachusetts  away  from 
the  only  real  danger,  of  a  sectional  nature,  which 
threatens,  and  to  fasten  her  attention  to  an  imag- 
inary one.  Not  by  the  comparatively  small  sec- 
tion of  the  Union,  lying  between  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  the  scep- 
tre of  power  in  this  Union  to  be  held  hereafter ; 
but  by  those  vast  regions  of  the  West,  State  after 
State  stretching  out,  like  star  beyond  star  in  the 
blue  depths  of  the  firmament,  far  away  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  What  is  the  power  of  the 
old  Thirteen,  North  or  South,  compared  with  that 
of  the  mighty  West  ?  There  is  the  seat  of  empire, 
and  there  is  the  hand  of  imperial  power.  Tell  me 
not  of  the  perils  of  the  slave  power,  and  the  en- 
croachments of  the  South.  Massachusetts  and 
South  Carolina  will  together  be  but  as  clay  in 
the  fingers  of  the  potter,  when  the  great  West 
shall  reach  forth  its  arm  of  power,  as  ere  long  it 
will,  to  command  the  destinies  of  the  Union. 
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Too  long  has  that  most  doe-faced  of  all 
doe-facedness,  a  trembling  compliance  with  some 
party  passion  of  the  hour,  assumed  injuriously 
to  impute  its  own  infirmity  of  temper  to  all  those, 
who  hold  fast,  in  spite  of  discouragement,  to  in- 
dependence and  to  truth,  and  who, — loving  their 
country,  and  their  whole  country, — with  Win- 
throp,  prefer  a  united  Nation  to  a  united  North ; 
or  with  Choate,  reverently  follow  the  flag  and 
keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union.  I  say,  there 
has  been  quite  enough  of  this,  as  to  persons,  and 
it  has  got  to  stop.  For  we  now  have  its  consum- 
mation in  the  form,  in  which  Mr.  Banks  puts 
it,  of  indiscriminate  insult  to  the  whole  of  New 
England. 

Caleb  Cushing,  Speech  (Boston,  1857),  23-25  passim. 


g*   Protection  of  Citizens  of  Mexico 

(1858) 

By  President  James  Buchanan 

From  a  president's  message,  relating  to  conditions 
which  continued  from  1848  to  1878. 

Our  position  in  relation  to  the  independent 
States  south  of  us  on  this  continent,  and  espe- 
cially those  within  the  limits  of  North  America, 
is  of  a  peculiar  character.  The  northern  bound- 
ary of  Mexico  is  coincident  with  our  own  south- 
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ern  boundary  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  we  must 
necessarily  feel  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
the  well-being  and  the  fate  of  so  near  a  neighbor. 
We  have  always  cherished  the  kindest  wishes  for 
the  success  of  that  Republic,  and  have  indulged 
the  hope  that  it  might  at  last,  after  all  its  trials, 
enjoy  peace  and  prosperity  under  a  free  and 
stable  government.  We  have  never  hitherto  inter- 
fered, directly  or  indirectly,  with  its  internal  af- 
fairs, and  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  its  territory  against 
the  hostile  interference  of  any  other  power.  Our 
geographical  position,  our  direct  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  Mexico,  and  our  well-settled  policy 
in  regard  to  the  North  American  continent  ren- 
der this  an  indispensable  duty. 

Mexico  has  been  in  a  state  of  constant  revolu- 
tion almost  ever  since  it  achieved  its  independ- 
ence. One  military  leader  after  another  has 
usurped  the  Government  in  rapid  succession,  and 
the  various  constitutions  from  time  to  time 
adopted  have  been  set  at  naught  almost  as  soon 
as  they  were  proclaimed.  The  successive  Govern- 
ments have  afforded  no  adequate  protection, 
either  to  Mexican  citizens  or  foreign  residents, 
against  lawless  violence.  Heretofore  a  seizure  of 
the  capital  by  a  military  chieftain  has  been  gen- 
erally followed  by  at  least  the  nominal  submission 
of  the  country  to  his  rule  for  a  brief  period,  but 
not  so  at  the  present  crisis  of  Mexican  affairs. 
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A  civil  war  has  been  raging  for  some  time 
throughout  the  Republic  between  the  central  Gov- 
ernment at  the  City  of  Mexico,  which  has  en- 
deavored to  subvert  the  constitution  last  framed 
by  military  power,  and  those  who  maintain  the 
authority  of  that  constitution.  The  antagonist 
parties  each  hold  possession  of  different  States  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  war  are 
constantly  changing.  Meanwhile  the  most  repre- 
hensible means  have  been  employed  by  both  par- 
ties to  extort  money  from  foreigners,  as  well  as 
natives,  to  carry  on  this  ruinous  contest.  The 
truth  is  that  this  fine  country,  blessed  with  a  pro- 
ductive soil  and  a  benign  climate,  has  been  re- 
duced by  civil  dissension  to  a  condition  of  almost 
hopeless  anarchy  and  imbecility.  It  would  be  vain 
for  this  Government  to  attempt  to  enforce  pay- 
ment in  money  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens, 
now  amounting  to  more  than  $10,000,000,  against 
Mexico,  because  she  is  destitute  of  all  pecuniary 
means  to  satisfy  these  demands.     .     .     . 

In  various  parts  of  the  Republic  instances  have 
been  numerous  of  the  murder,  imprisonment,  and 
plunder  of  our  citizens  by  different  parties  claim- 
ing and  exercising  a  local  jurisdiction;  but  the 
central  Government;  although  repeatedly  urged 
thereto,  have  made  no  effort  either  to  punish  the 
authors  of  these  outrages  or  to  prevent  their  re- 
currence. No  American  citizen  can  now  visit 
Mexico  on  lawful  business  without  imminent 
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danger  to  his  person  and  property.  There  is  no 
adequate  protection  to  either,  and  in  this  respect 
our  treaty  with  that  Republic  is  almost  a  dead 
letter.    .    .    . 

Abundant  cause  now  undoubtedly  exists  for  a 
resort  to  hostilities  against  the  Government  still 
holding  possession  of  the  capital.  Should  they 
succeed  in  subduing  the  constitutional  forces,  all 
reasonable  hope  will  then  have  expired  of  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  our  difficulties. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  constitutional 
party  prevail  and  their  authority  be  established 
over  the  Republic,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
they  will  be  animated  by  a  less  unfriendly  spirit 
and  may  grant  that  redress  to  American  citizens 
which  justice  requires  so  far  as  they  may  possess 
the  means.     .    .    . 

But  there  is  another  view  of  our  relations  with 
Mexico,  arising  from  the  unhappy  condition  of 
affairs  along  our  southwestern  frontier,  which 
demands  immediate  action.  In  that  remote  region, 
where  there  are  but  few  white  inhabitants,  large 
bands  of  hostile  and  predatory  Indians  roam  pro- 
miscuously over  the  Mexican  States  of  Chihuahua 
and  Sonora  and  our  adjoining  Territories.  The 
local  governments  of  these  States  are  perfectly 
helpless  and  are  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm 
by  the  Indians.  They  have  not  the  power,  if  they 
possessed  the  will,  even  to  restrain  lawless  Mex- 
icans from  passing  the  border  and  committing 
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depredations  on  our  remote  settlers.  A  state  of 
anarchy  and  violence  prevails  throughout  that  dis- 
tant frontier.  The  laws  are  a  dead  letter  and  life 
and  property  wholly  insecure.  ...  I  can  imagine 
no  possible  remedy  for  these  evils  and  no  mode  of 
restoring  law  and  order  on  that  remote  and  un- 
settled frontier  but  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  assume  a  temporary  protectorate 
over  the  northern  portions  of  Chihuahua  and 
Sonora  and  to  establish  military  posts  within  the 
same;  and  this  I  earnestly  recommend  to  Con- 
gress. This  protection  may  be  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  local  governments  shall  be  established  in  these 
Mexican  States  capable  of  performing  their  duties 
to  the  United  States,  restraining  the  lawless,  and 
preserving  peace  along  the  border. 

Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents 
(Washington,  1899),  V.  511-514  passim. 


6.    The  Democracy  of  the  Lincoin- 

Douglas  Debates   (1858) 

By  Carl  Schurz 

(See  note  above,  p.  149.)  Schurz  heard  the  seven 
joint  debates  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  as  a  news- 
paper reporter. 

I   was   deeply   impressed   by   the   democratic 
character  of  the  spectacle  I  had  witnessed  in 
Illinois.     On  the  whole  it  had  strengthened  my 
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faith  in  the  virtue  of  the  democratic  principle, 
although  it  had  also  made  me  more  sensible  of 
some  of  the  dangers  attending  its  practical  real- 
ization. Here  were  two  men,  neither  of  whom 
had  enjoyed  any  of  the  advantages  of  superior 
breeding  or  education.  One  of  them,  Lincoln, 
had  in  fact  risen  from  home  conditions  so 
wretched  that  a  faithful  description  of  them  se- 
verely taxes  our  credulity — conditions  ordinarily 
apt  to  clog  the  intellect  and  to  impede  the  develop- 
ment of  all  finer  moral  sensibilities.  Neither  of 
the  two  men  had  received  any  regular  schooling 
calculated  in  any  manner  to  prepare  a  person  for 
the  career  of  a  statesman.  Neither  of  them  had 
in  any  sense  been  particularly  favored  by  fortune. 
Neither  of  them  had,  in  working  his  way  upward 
from  the  low  estate,  any  resource  to  draw  on  but 
his  own  native  ability  and  spirit.  But  here  they 
were,  in  positions  before  the  country  in  which 
their  ambitions  could,  without  any  overleaping, 
aim  at  the  highest  honors  of  the  Republic.  One  of 
them,  Douglas,  had  risen  by  rapid  but  regular 
political  advancement  to  a  Senator-ship  of  the 
United  States,  and  had,  by  his  contact  with  the 
great  world,  acquired,  if  not  the  true  refinement, 
at  least  some  of  the  outward  polish  of  "good  so- 
ciety." His  rise  had  been  effected,  perhaps,  not 
altogether  by  blameless  means,  but  at  any  rate 
mainly  by  the  force  of  his  own  intellect  and  the 
exercise  of  his  own  energies.  The  other,  Lincoln, 
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had  not  been  quite  so  successful  in  achieving  offi- 
cial station,  but  he  had  won  a  singular  influence 
over  the  minds  of  large  numbers  of  people  by  the 
power  of  his  own  mind  and  the  virtues  of  his  own 
character — and  this  while  the  outward  rusticity  of 
his  early  life  still  clung  to  him,  and  was  in  a  large 
sense  a  part  of  his  being.  Each  one  of  them  was 
truly  a  child  of  the  people.  Each  had  won  his  re- 
markable eminence  because  each  had,  in  his  way, 
by  his  own  effort,  deserved  it.  And  these  men 
now  contended  for  the  mastery  by  appealing  to 
the  intelligence  and  the  patriotism  of  the  people — 
the  one,  perhaps,  largely  by  the  arts  of  the  dema- 
gogue, seeking  to  befog  the  popular  understand- 
ing where  he  could  not,  to  his  advantage,  honestly 
enlighten  it ;  the  other,  perhaps,  by  candid  truth- 
telling  and  grave  appeals  to  conscience — but  both 
by  addressing  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, whose  opinion,  lawfully  expressed,  was  by 
both  recognized  to  be  the  only  legitimate  source 
of  all  power. 

Carl  Schurz,  Reminiscences  (N.  Y.,  1907),  II.  98-99- 
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7.    "A  House  Divided  Against  Itself 

Cannot  Stand"  (i8c8) 

By  Abraham  Lincoln 

From  one  of  Lincoln's  most  famous  speeches,  which 
was  accepted  substantially  by  the  Republican  party  as 
a  platform. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven- 
tion: 

If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better  judge 
what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  We  are  now  far 
into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was  initiated 
with  the  avowed  object  and  confident  promise  of 
putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation.  Under  the 
operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitation  has  not 
only  not  ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmented. 
In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall 
have  been  reached  and  passed.  "A  house  di- 
vided against  itself  cannot  stand."  I  believe  this 
government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be 
dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall — 
but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It 
will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other.  Either 
the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further 
spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind 
shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of 
ultimate  extinction;  or  its  advocates  will  push  it 
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forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all 
the  States,  old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as 
South. 

Have  we  no  tendency  to  the  latter  condition? 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  carefully  contemplate 
that  now  almost  complete  legal  combination — 
piece  of  machinery,  so  to  speak — compounded  of 
the  Nebraska  doctrine  and  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision. Let  him  consider  not  only  what  work 
the  machinery  is  adapted  to  do,  and  how  well 
adapted ;  but  also  let  him  study  the  history  of  its 
construction  and  trace,  if  he  can,  or  rather  fail, 
if  he  can,  to  trace  the  evidences  of  design  and 
concert  of  action  among  its  chief  architects,  from 
the  beginner.  ....  We  cannot  absolutely  know 
that  all  these  exact  adaptations  are  the  result  of 
preconcert.  But  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed  tim- 
bers, different  portions  of  which  we  know  have 
been  gotten  out  at  different  times  and  places 
and  by  different  workmen, — Stephen,  Franklin, 
Roger,  and  James,  for  instance, — and  we  see 
these  timbers  joined  together,  and  see  they  ex- 
actly make  the  frame  of  a  house  or  a  mill,  all  the 
tenons  and  mortises  exactly  fitting,  and  all  the 
lengths  and  proportions  of  the  different  pieces 
exactly  adapted  to  their  respective  places  and  not 
a  piece  too  many  or  too  few,  not  omitting  even 
scaffolding — or,  if  a  single  piece  be  lacking,  we 
see  the  place  in  the  frame  exactly  fitted  and  pre- 
pared yet  to  bring  such  piece  in — in  such  a  case 
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we  find  it  impossible  not  to  believe  that  Stephen 
and  Franklin  and  Roger  and  James  all  under- 
stood one  another  from  the  beginning,  and  all 
worked  upon  a.  common  plan  or  draft  drawn  up 
before  the  first  blow  was  struck.  .  .  . 

Our  cause,  then,  must  be  intrusted  to,  and  con- 
ducted by,  its  own  undoubted  friends — those 
whose  hands  are  free,  whose  hearts  are  in  the 
work,  who  do  care  for  the  result.  Two  years  ago 
the  Republicans  of  the  nation  mustered  over  thir- 
teen hundred  thousand  strong.  We  did  this  under 
the  single  impulse  of  resistance  to  a  common  dan- 
ger, with  every  external  circumstance  against  us. 
Of  strange,  discordant,  and  even  hostile  elements, 
we  gathered  from  the  four  winds,  and  formed 
and  fought  the  battle  through,  under  the  con- 
stant hot  fire  of  a  disciplined,  proud,  and  pam- 
pered enemy.  Did  we  brave  all  then  to  falter 
now? — now,  when  that  same  enemy  is  wavering, 
dissevered,  and  belligerent?  The  result  is  not 
doubtful.  We  shall  not  fail — if  we  stand  firm, 
we  shall  not  fail.  Wise  counsels  may  accelerate 
or  mistakes  delay  it,  but  sooner  or  later,  the  vic- 
tory is  sure  to  come. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Speeches  and  Debates   (N.   Y., 

1907),  35-46  passim. 
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8.    Declaration  of  Independence  Not 

for  Negroes   (1858) 

By  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas 

From  the  joint  debates.  Douglas  was  not  directly 
interested  in  slavery  but  he  said  that  he  did  not  care 
whether  it  was  voted  down  or  voted  up 

If  I  do  not  truly  and  honorably  represent  your 
feelings  and  principles,  then  I  ought  not  to  be 
your  senator ;  and  I  will  never  conceal  my  opin- 
ions, or  modify  or  change  them  a  hair's  breadth, 
in  order  to  get  votes.  I  tell  you  that  this  Chicago 
doctrine  of  Lincoln's — declaring  that  the  negro 
and  the  white  man  are  made  equal  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  by  Divine  Providence 
— is  a  monstrous  heresy.  The  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  never  dreamed  of 
the  negro  when  they  were  writing  that  document. 
They  referred  to  white  men,  to  men  of  European 
birth  and  European  descent,  when  they  declared 
the  equality  of  all  men.  I  see  a  gentleman  there 
in  the  crowd  shaking  his  head.  Let  me  remind 
him  that  when  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that  docu- 
ment he  was  the  owner,  and  so  continued  until 
his  death,  of  a  large  number  of  slaves.  Did  he 
intend  to  say  in  that  Declaration  that  his  negro 
slaves,  which  he  held  and  treated  as  property, 
were  created  his  equals  by  divine  law,  and  that 
he  was  violating  the  law  of  God  every  day  of  his 
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life  by  holding  them  as  slaves?  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  when  that  Declaration  was  put  forth, 
every  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  were  slave- 
holding  colonies,  and  every  man  who  signed  that 
instrument  represented  a  slave-holding  constit- 
uency. Recollect,  also,  that  no  one  of  them  eman- 
cipated his  slaves,  much  less  put  them  on  an 
equality  with  himself,  after  he  signed  the  Declara- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  they  all  continued  to  hold 
their  negroes  as  slaves  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Now,  do  you  believe — are  you  willing  to 
have  it  said — that  every  man  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  declared  the  negro 
his  equal,  and  then  was  hypocrite  enough  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  him  as  a  slave,  in  violation  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  divine  taw?  And  yet  when 
you  say  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
includes  the  negro,  you  charge  the  signers  of  it 
with  hypocrisy.  Mr.  Lincoln,  following  the  ex- 
ample and  lead  of  all  the  little  Abolition  orators 
who  go  around  and  lecture  in  the  basements  of 
schools  and  churches,  reads  from  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  men  were  created  equal, 
and  then  asks  how  can  you  deprive  a  negro  of 
that  equality  which  God  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  award  to  him  ?  He  and  they  main- 
tain that  negro  equality  is  guaranteed  by  the  laws 
of  God,  and  that  it  is  asserted  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  If  they  think  so,  of  course 
they  have  a  right  to  say  so,  and  so  vote.  I  do 
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not  question  Mr.  Lincoln's  conscientious  belief 
that  the  negro  was  made  his  equal,  and  hence  is 
his  brother;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  re- 
gard the  negro  as  my  equal,  and  positively  deny 
that  he  is  my  brother  or  any  kin  to  me  whatever. 
Lincoln  has  evidently  learned  by  heart  Parson 
Lovejoy's  catechism.  He  can  repeat  it  as  well  as 
Farnsworth,  and  he  is  worthy  of  a  medal  from 
Father  Giddings  and  Fred  Douglass  for  his  Abo- 
litionism. He  holds  that  the  negro  was  born  his 
equal  and  yours,  and  that  he  was  endowed  with 
equality  by  the  Almighty,  and  that  no  human  law 
can  deprive  him  of  these  rights  which  were  guar- 
anteed to  him  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse. Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Almighty 
ever  intended  the  negro  to  be  the  equal  of  the 
white  man.  If  he  did,  he  has  been  a  long  time 
demonstrating  the  fact.  For  thousands  of  years 
the  negro  has  been  a  race  upon  the  earth,  and 
during  all  that  time,  in  all  latitudes  and  climates, 
wherever  he  has  wandered  or  been  taken,  he  has 
been  inferior  to  the  race  which  he  has  there  met. 
He  belongs  to  an  inferior  race,  and  must  always 
occupy  an  inferior  position.  I  do  not  hold  that 
because  the  negro  is  our  inferior  therefore  he 
ought  to  be  a  slave.  By  no  means  can  such  a  con- 
clusion be  drawn  from  what  I  have  said. 

Lincoln's  Speeches  and  Debates  (N.  Y.,  1907),  4&- 
138  passim 
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9.    Meaning  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence   ( 1858-1859) 

By  Abraham  Lincoln 

Reply  to  the  sentiments  of  the  speech  in  the  pre- 
ceding extract. 

In  those  days,  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  held  sacred  by  all,  and  thought  to  include  all ; 
but  now,  to  aid  in  making  the  bondage  of  the 
negro  universal  and  eternal,  it  is  assailed  and 
sneered  at,  and  construed  and  hawked  at,  and 
torn,  till  if  its  framers  could  rise  from  their 
graves  they  could  not  at  all  recognize  it.  All 
the  powers  of  earth  seem  rapidly  combining 
against  him.  Mammon  is  after  him,  ambition 
follows,  philosophy  follows,  and  the  theology 
of  the  day  is  fast  joining  the  cry.  They  have 
him  in  his  prison  house,  they  have  searched 
his  person  and  left  no  prying  instrument  with 
him.  One  after  another  they  have  closed  the 
heavy  iron  doors  upon  him;  and  now  they  have 
him,  as  it  were,  bolted  in  with  a  lock  of  a  hun- 
dred keys,  which  can  never  be  unlocked  without 
the  concurrence  of  every  key;  the  keys  in  the 
hands  of  a  hundred  different  men,  and  they 
scattered  to  a  hundred  different  and  distant 
places;  and  they  stand  musing  as  to  what  in- 
vention, in  all  the  dominions  of  mind  and  mat- 
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ter,  can  be  produced  to  make  the  impossibility 
of  his  escape  more  complete  than  it  is.  .  .  . 

I  think  the  authors  of  that  notable  instrument 
[Declaration  of  Independence]  intended  to  in- 
clude all  men ;  but  they  did  not  intend  to  declare 
all  men  equal  in  all  respects.  They  did  not  mean 
to  say  all  were  equal  in  color,  size,  intellect,  moral 
development,  or  social  capacity.  They  defined 
with  tolerable  distinctness  in  what  respects  they 
did  consider  all  men  created  equal — equal  with 
"certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  This  they 
said,  and  this  they  meant.  .  .  .  They  meant  to 
set  up  a  standard  maxim  for  free  society,  which 
-should  be  familiar  to  all,  and  revered  by  all; 
constantly  looked  to,  constantly  labored  for,  and 
even  though  never  perfectly  attained,  constantly 
approximated,  and  thereby  constantly  spreading 
and  deepening  its  influence  and  augmenting  the 
happiness  and  value  of  life  to  all  people  of  all 
colors  everywhere.  The  assertion  that  "all  men 
are  created  equal"  was  of  no  practical  use  in 
effecting  our  separation  from  Great  Britain; 
and  it  was  placed  in  the  Declaration,  not  for  that 
but  for  future  use.  Its  authors  meant  it  to  be,  as, 
thank  God,  it  is  now  proving  itself,  a  stumbling- 
block  to  all  those  who  in  after  times  might  seek 
to  turn  a  free  people  back  into  the  hateful  paths 
of  despotism.  They  knew  the  proneness  of  pros- 
perity to  breed  tyrants,  and  they  meant  when  such 
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should  reappear  in  this  fair  land  and  commence 
their  vocation,  they  should  find  left  for  them  at 
least  one  hard  nut  to  crack.  .  .  . 

It  is  now  no  child's  play  to  save  the  principles 
of  Jefferson  from  total  overthrow  in  this  nation. 
One  would  state  with  great  confidence  that  he 
could  convince  any  sane  child  that  the  simpler 
propositions  of  Euclid  are  true ;  but  nevertheless 
he  would  fail,  utterly,  with  one  who  should  deny 
the  definitions  and  axioms.  The  principles  of 
Jefferson  are  the  definitions  and  axioms  of  free 
society.  And  yet  they  are  denied  and  evaded, 
with  no  small  show  of  success.  One  dashingly 
calls  them  "glittering  generalities."  Another 
bluntly  calls  them  "self-evident  lies."  And  others 
insidiously  argue  that  they  apply  only  to  "supe- 
rior races."  These  expressions,  differing  in  form, 
are  identical  in  object  and  effect — the  supplanting 
the  principles  of  free  government,  and  restoring 
those  of  classification,  caste  and  legitimacy.  They 
would  delight  a  convocation  of  crowned  heads 
plotting  against  the  people.  They  are  the  van- 
guard— the  miners  and  sappers  of  returning  des- 
potism. We  must  repulse  them,  or  they  will  sub- 
jugate us.  This  is  a  world  of  compensation; 
and  he  who  would  be  no  slave  must  consent  to 
have  no  slave.  Those  who  deny  freedom  to 
others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves ;  and,  under  a 
just  God,  cannot  long  retain  it.  All  honor  to 
Jefferson — to  the  man  who,  in  the  concrete  pres- 
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sure  of  a  struggle  for  national  independence  by 
a  single  people,  had  the  coolness,  forecast,  and 
capacity  to  introduce  into  a  merely  revolutionary 
document  an  abstract  truth,  applicable  to  all  men 
and  all  times,  and  so  to  embalm  it  there  that  to- 
day and  in  all  coming  days  it  shall  be  a  rebuke  and 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  very  harbingers  of  re- 
appearing tyranny  and  oppression. 

Nicolay  &  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  History  (N.  Y., 
1890),  II.  87-183  passim. 


10.    The  Irrepressible  Conflict  of 

Freedom  and  Slavery   (1858) 

By  William  H.  Seward 

A  speech  on  much  the  same  lines  as  Lincoln's,  which, 
however,  marked  Seward  as  a  radical  and  which  proba- 
bly prevented  his  nomination  for  the  presidency. 

This  African  slave  system  is  one  which,  in 
its  origin  and  in  its  growth,  has  been  altogether 
foreign  from  the  habits  of  the  races  which  colo- 
nized these  states  and  established  civilization  here. 
It  was  introduced  on  this  continent  as  an  engine 
of  conquest,  and  for  the  establishment  of  monar- 
chical power,  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  Span- 
iards, and  was  rapidly  extended  by  them  all  over 
South  America,  Central  America,  Louisiana,  and 
Mexico.  Its  legitimate  fruits  are  seen  in  the 
poverty,  imbecility,  and  anarchy  which  now  per- 
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vade  all  Portuguese  and  Spanish  America.  The 
free-labor  system  is  of  German  extraction,  and 
it  was  established  in  our  country  by  emigrants 
from  Sweden,  Holland,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
and  Ireland.  We  justly  ascribe  to  its  influences 
the  strength,  wealth,  greatness,  intelligence,  and 
freedom,  which  the  whole  American  people  now 
enjoy.  One  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  value 
of  human  life  is  freedom  in  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. The  slave  system  is  not  only  intolerable, 
unjust,  and  inhuman,  toward  the  laborer,  whom, 
only  because  he  is  a  laborer,  it  loads  down  with 
chains  and  converts  into  merchandise,  but  is 
scarcely  less  severe  upon  the  freeman,  to  whom, 
only  because  he  is  a  laborer  from  necessity,  it 
denies  facilities  for  employment,  and  whom  it 
expels  from  the  community  because  it  cannot 
enslave  and  convert  into  merchandise  also.  It  is 
necessarily  improvident  and  ruinous,  because,  as 
a  general  truth,  communities  prosper  and  flourish, 
or  droop  and  decline,  in  just  the  degree  that  they 
practise  or  neglect  to  practise  the  primary  duties 
of  justice  and  humanity.  The  free-labor  system 
conforms  to  the  divine  law  of  equality,  which  is 
written  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men, 
and  therefore  is  always  and  everywhere  benefi- 
cent. 

The  slave  system  is  one  of  constant  danger, 
distrust,  suspicion,  and  watchfulness.    It  debases 
those  whose  toil  alone  can  produce  wealth  and 
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resources  for  defence,  to  the  lowest  degree  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable  to  guard  against 
mutiny  and  insurrection,  and  thus  wastes  energies 
which  otherwise  might  be  employed  in  national 
development  and  aggrandizement. 

The  free-labor  system  educates  all  alike,  and 
by  opening  all  the  fields  of  industrial  employment 
and  all  the  departments  of  authority,  to  the  un- 
checked and  equal  rivalry  of  all  classes  of  men, 
at  once  secures  universal  contentment,  and  brings 
into  the  highest  possible  activity  all  the  physical, 
moral,  and  social  energies  of  the  whole  state.  In 
states  where  the  slave  system  prevails,  the  mas- 
ters, directly  or  indirectly,  secure  all  political 
power,  and  constitute  a  ruling  aristocracy.  In 
states  where  the  free-labor  system  prevails,  uni- 
versal suffrage  necessarily  obtains,  and  the  state 
inevitably  becomes,  sooner  or  later,  a  republic  or 
democracy.  .  .  . 

Hitherto  the  two  systems  have  existed  in  dif- 
ferent states,  but  side  by  side  within  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  This  has  happened  because  the 
Union  is  a  confederation  of  states.  But  in  an- 
other aspect  the  United  States  constitute  only 
one  nation.  Increase  of  population,  which  is  fill- 
ing the  states  out  to  their  very  borders,  together 
with  a  new  and  extended  net  work  of  railroads 
and  other  avenues,  and  an  internal  commerce 
which  daily  becomes  more  intimate,  is  rapidly 
bringing  the  states  into  a  higher  and  more  per- 
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feet  social  unity  or  consolidation.  Thus,  these 
antagonistic  systems  are  continually  coming  into 
closer  contact,  and  collision  results. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  this  collision  means? 
They  who  think  that  it  is  accidental,  unnecessary, 
the  work  of  interested  or  fanatical  agitators,  and 
therefore  ephemeral,  mistake  the  case  altogether. 
It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing 
and  enduring  forces,  and  it  means  that  the  United 
States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become 
either  entirely  a  slave-holding  nation  or  entirely 
a  free  labor  nation.  Either  the  cotton-  and  rice- 
fields  of  South  Carolina  and  the  sugar  planta- 
tions of  Louisiana  will  ultimately  be  tilled  by 
free  labor,  and  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  be- 
come marts  of  legitimate  merchandise  alone,  or 
else  the  rye-fields  and  wheat-fields  6i  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  must  again  be  sur- 
rendered by  their  farmers  to  slave  culture  and  to 
the  production  of  slaves,  and  Boston  and  New 
York  become  once  more  markets  for  trade  in  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men.  It  is  the  failure  ta 
apprehend  this  great  truth  that  induces  so  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  final  compromises  be- 
tween the  slave  and  free  states,  and  it  is  the  ex- 
istence of  this  great  fact  that  renders  all  such 
pretended  compromises,  when  made,  vain  and 
ephemeral.  .  .  . 

At  last,  the  Republican  party  has  appeared.    It 
avows,  now,  as  the  Republican  party  of  1800 
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did,  in  one  word,  its  faith  and  its  works,  "Equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all  men."  Even  when  it  first 
entered  the  field,  only  half  organized,  it  struck 
a  blow  which  only  just  failed  to  secure  complete 
and  triumphant  victory.  In  this,  its  second  cam- 
paign, it  has  already  won  advantages  which 
render  that  triumph  now  both  easy  and  certain. 

The  secret  if  its  assured  success  lies  in  that 
very  characteristic  which,  in  the  mouth  of  scoff- 
ers, constitutes  its  great  and  lasting  imbecility  and 
reproach.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  party  of 
one  idea;  but  that  is  a  noble  one — an  idea  that 
fills  and  expands  all  generous  souls ;  the  idea  of 
equality — the  equality  of  all  men  before  human 
tribunals  and  human  laws,  as  they  all  are  equal 
before  the  Divine  tribunal  and  Divine  laws. 

I  know,  and  you  know,  that  a  revolution  has 
begun.  I  know,  and  all  the  world  knows,  that 
revolutions  never  go  backward.  Twenty  Sena- 
tors and  a  hundred  Representatives  proclaim 
boldly  in  Congress  to-day  sentiments  and  opinions 
and  principles  of  freedom  which  hardly  so  many 
men,  even  in  this  free  state,  dared  to  utter  in 
their  own  homes  twenty  years  ago.  While  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  Democratic  party,  has  been  all  that 
time  surrendering  one  plain  and  castle  after  an- 
other to  slavery,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  no  less  steadily  and  perseveringly 
gathering  together  the  forces  with  which  to  re^ 
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cover  back  again  all  the  fields  and  all  the  castles 
which  have  been  lost,  and  to  confound  and  over- 
throw, by  one  decisive  blow,  the  betrayers  of  the 
Constitution  and  freedom  forever. 

William  H.  Seward,  The  Irrepressible  Conflict:  A 
Speech  delivered  at  Rochester,  October  25,  1858  (no 
ititle-page,  New  York,  1858),  1-7  passim. 


11.    Appeal  to  the  Farmer  (1858) 

By  Horace  Greeley 

For  many  years  editor  of  the  New  York  "Tribune," 
which  had  a  great  circulation  among  farmers. 

I  place  at  the  head  of  all,  the  need  of  an  ade- 
quate conception  by  farmers  of  the  nature  and 
the  worth  of  their  vocation.  In  taking  this  posi- 
tion, I  put  aside  as  impertinent,  or  trivial,  or 
chaffy,  all  mere  windy  talk  of  the  dignity,  honor, 
and  happiness  of  the  farmer's  calling.  When  I 
hear  any  one  dilate  in  this  vein,  I  want  to  look  him 
square  in  the  eye  and  ask,  "Sir,  do  you  know  a 
farmer  who  acts  and  lives  as  though  he  believed 
one  word  of  this?  Do*  you  know  one  who 
chooses  the  brightest,  ablest,  best  instructed 
among  his  four  or  five  sons,  and  says  to  him, 
'Let  the  rest  do  as  they  please,  I  want  you  to  suc- 
ceed me  in  the  old  homestead,  and  be  the  best 
farmer  in  the  country*  ?"  Do  you  know  one  who 
really  believes  that  his  son  who  is  to  be  a  farmer 
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requires  as  liberal  and  as  thorough  an  education 
as  his  brothers  who  are  to  be  respectively  lawyer, 
doctor,  or  divine  ?  Do  you  know  one  who  is  to- 
day personally  tilling  the  soil,  who,  if  he  were  en- 
abled to  choose  for  his  only  and  darling  son  just 
what  career  he  preferred  above  all  others,  would 
make  him  a  farmer?  If  you  do  know  such  a 
farmer — and  I  confess  I  do  not — then  I  say  you 
know  one  who  will  not  be  offended  at  anything 
I  shall  say  implying  that  agriculture  is  not  now 
the  liberal  and  liberalizing  vocation  it  should  and 
yet  must  be.  Whenever  the  great  mass  of  our 
farmers  shall  have  come  fully  to  realize  that  there 
is  scope  and  reward  in  their  own  pursuit  for  all 
the  knowledge  and  all  the  wisdom  with  which 
their  sons  can  be  imbued — rare  geniuses  as  we 
know  many  of  them  are — then  we  shall  have 
achieved  the  first  great  step  toward  making  agri- 
culture that  first  of  vocations  which  it  rightfully 
should  be.  But  to-day  it  is  the  current  though 
unavowed  belief  of  the  majority — and  of  farm- 
ers even  more  than  of  others — that  any  education 
is  good  enough  for  a  husbandman,  and  that  any 
blockhead  who  knows  enough  to  come  in  when  it 
rains  is  qualified  to  manage  a  farm. 

The  need  of  our  agriculture  next  in  order  is  a 
correction  of  the  common  error,  that  farming  is 
an  affair  of  muscle  only ;  and  that  the  best  farmer 
is  he  who  delves  and  grubs  from  daylight  to  dark, 
and  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  last  of  De- 
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cember.  You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  interpret  me 
as  undervaluing  industry,  diligence,  force;  cer- 
tainly, you  will  not  believe  me  to  commend  that 
style  of  farming  which  leaves  time  for  loitering 
away  sunny  hours  in  bar-rooms,  and  for  attend- 
ing every  auction,  horse-race,  shooting-match,  or 
monkey  show  that  may  infest  the  township.  I 
know  right  well  that  he  who  would  succeed  in  any 
pursuit  must  carefully  husband  his  time,  making 
every  hour  count.  What  I  maintain  is,  that, 
while  every  hour  has  its  duties,  they  are  not  all 
muscular ;  and  that  the  farmer  who  would  wisely 
and  surely  thrive  must  have  time  for  mental  im- 
provement as  well  as  for  physical  exertion.  I 
know  there  are  farmers  who  decline  to  take  regu- 
larly any  newspaper,  even  one  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, because  they  say  they  can't  afford  it,  or  have 
no  time  to  read  it.  I  say  no  farmer  can  afford  to 
do  without  one.  To  attempt  it  is  a  blunder  and 
a  loss ;  if  he  has  children  growing  up  around  him, 
it  is  moreover  a  grievous  wrong.  If  every  hard- 
working farmer,  who  says  he  cannot  read  in  sum- 
mer, because  it  is  a  hurrying  season,  were  to  set 
apart  two  hours  of  each  day  for  reading  and  re- 
flection, he  would  not  only  be  a  wiser  and  happier 
man  than  if  he  gave  every  hour  to  mere  labor, — 
he  would  live  in  greater  comfort  and  acquire  more 
property.  To  dig  is  easily  learned ;  but  to  learn 
how,  where  and  when  to  dig  most  effectively  is 
the  achievement  of  a  lifetime.  There  is  no 
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greater  and  yet  no  more  common  mistake  than 
that  which  confounds  incessant,  exhausting  mus- 
cular effort  with  the  highest  efficiency  in  farming. 
I  know  men  who  have  toiled  early  and  late,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  with  resolute  energy  and  ample 
strength,  through  their  forty  years  of  manhood, 
yet  failed  to  secure  a  competence,  not  because 
they  have  been  specially  unfortunate,  as  they  are 
apt  to  suppose,  but  because  they  lacked  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  the  wisdom  and  science,  that  would 
have  enabled  them  to  make  their  exertions  tell 
most  effectively.  They  have  been  life-long  work- 
ers ;  but  they  have  not  known  how  to  work  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Each  of  them  has  planted 
and  sowed  enough  to  shield  him  from  want  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days;  but  when  the  time 
came  for  reaping  and  gathering  into  barns,  his 
crops  were  deficient.  One  year,  too  much  rain; 
the  next  year,  too  little ;  now  an  untimely  frost, 
and  then  the  ravage  of  insects,  have  baffled  his  ex- 
ertions and  blasted  his  hopes,  and  left  him  in  the 
down-hill  of  life  still  toiling  for  a  hand-to-mouth 
subsistence.  I  think  the  observation  of  almost 
any  of  you  will  have  furnished  parallels  in  this 
respect  for  my  own. 

Stedman  &  Hutchinson,  Library  of  American  Litera- 
ture (N.  Y.,  1889),  VII.  89-91. 
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12.    Mudsill  Theory  of  Labor 

(1859)  " 

By  Abraham  Lincoln 

A  reply  to  the  doctrine  that  in  every  community  there 
must  be  ignorant  laborers  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
scale  for  the  benefit  of  those  above  them. 

The  world  is  agreed  that  labor  is  the  source 
from  which  human  wants  are  mainly  supplied. 
There  is  no  dispute  upon  this  point.  From  this 
point,  however,  men  immediately  diverge.  Much 
disputation  is  maintained  as  to  the  best  way  of 
applying  and  controlling  the  labor  element.  By 
some  it  is  assumed  that  labor  is  available  only  in 
connection  with  capital — that  nobody  labors,  un- 
less somebody  else  owning  capital,  somehow,  by 
the  use  of  it,  induces  him  to  do  it.  Having  as- 
sumed this,  they  proceed  to  consider  whether  it 
is  best  that  capital  shall  hire  laborers,  and  thus 
induce  them  to  work  by  their  own  consent,  or 
buy  them,  and  drive  them  to  it,  without  their  con- 
sent. Having  proceeded  so  far,  they  naturally 
conclude  that  all  laborers  are  naturally  either 
hired  laborers  or  slaves.  They  further  assume 
that  whoever  is  once  a  hired  laborer,  is  fatally 
fixed  in  that  condition  for  life ;  and  thence  again, 
that  this  condition  is  as  bad  as,  or  worse  than, 
that  of  a  slave.  This  is  the  "mud-sill"  theory.  But 
another  class  of  reasoners  hold  the  opinion  that 
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there  is  no  such  relation  between  capital  and 
labor  as  assumed ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  free  man  being  fatally  fixed  for  life  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  hired  laborer ;  that  both  these  assump- 
tions are  false,  and  all  inferences  from  them 
groundless.  They  hold  that  labor  is  prior  to,  and 
independent  of,  capital;  that,  in  fact,  capital  is 
the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed 
if  labor  had  not  first  existed ;  that  labor  can  exist 
without  capital,  but  that  capital  could  never  have 
existed  without  labor.  Hence  they  hold  that 
labor  is  the  superior — greatly  the  superior — of 
capital. 

They  do  not  deny  that  there  is,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  a  relation  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital. The  error,  as  they  hold,  is  in  assuming  that 
the  whole  labor  of  the  world  exists  within  that 
relation.  A  few  men  own  capital ;  and  that  f ew 
avoid  labor  themselves,  and  with  their  capital 
hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for  them.  A 
large  majority  belong  to  neither  class — neither 
work  for  others,  nor  having  others  working  for 
them.  Even  in  all  our  slave  States  except  South 
Carolina,  a  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  all 
colors  are  neither  slaves  nor  masters.  In  these 
free  States,  a  large  majority  are  neither  hirers  nor 
hired.  Men,  with  their  families — wives,  sons,  and 
daughters — work  for  themselves,  on  their  farms, 
in  their  houses,  and  in  their  shops,  taking  the 
whole  product  to  themselves,  and  asking  no  fa- 
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vors  of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  hirelings 
or  slaves  on  the  other.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  mingle  their  own 
labor  with  capital — that  is,  labor  with  their  own 
hands,  and  also  buy  slaves  or  hire  free  men  to 
labor  for  them ;  but  this  is  only  a  mixed,  and  not 
a  distinct,  class.  No  principle  stated  is  disturbed 
by  the  existence  of  this  mixed  class.  Again,  as 
has  already  been  said,  the  opponents  of  the  "mud- 
sill" theory  insist  that  there  is  not,  of  necessity, 
any  such  thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer  being 
fixed  to  that  condition  of  life.  There  is  demon- 
stration for  saying  this.  Many  independent  men 
in  this  assembly  doubtless  a  few  years  ago  were 
hired  laborers.  And  their  case  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  the  general  rule. 

The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in  the  world 
labors  for  wages  awhile,  saves  a  surplus  with 
which  to  buy  tools  or  land  for  himself,  then  la- 
bors on  his  own  account  another  while,  and  at 
length  hires  another  new  beginner  to  help  him. 
This,  say  its  advocates,  is  free  labor — the  just, 
and  generous,  and  prosperous  system,  which  opens 
the  way  for  all,  gives  hope  to  all,  and  energy,  and 
progress,  and  improvement  of  condition  to  all. 
If  any  continue  through  life  in  the  condition  of 
the  hired  laborer,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  because  of  either  a  dependent  nature 
which  prefers  it,  or  improvidence,  folly,  or  singu- 
lar misfortune.  I  have  said  this  much  about  the 
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elements  of  labor  generally,  as  introductory  to 
the  consideration  of  a  new  phase  which  that  ele- 
ment is  in  process  of  assuming.  The  old  general 
rule  was  that  educated  people  did  not  perform 
manual  labor.  They  managed  to  eat  their  bread, 
leaving  the  toil  of  producing  it  to  the  uneducated. 
This  was  not  an  insupportable  evil  to  the  working 
bees,  so  long  as  the  class  of  drones  remained  very 
small.  But  now,  especially  in  these  free  States, 
nearly  all  are  educated — quite  too  nearly  all  to 
leave  the  labor  of  the  uneducated  in  any  wise 
adequate  to  the  support  of  the  whole.  It  follows 
from  this  that  henceforth  educated  people  must 
labor.  Otherwise,  education  itself  would  become 
a  positive  and  intolerable  evil.  No  country  can 
sustain  in  idleness  more  than  a  small  percentage 
of  its  numbers.  The  great  majority  must  labor 
at  something  productive.  From  these  premises 
the  problem  springs,  "How  can  labor  and  educa- 
tion be  the  most  satisfactorily  combined?" 

By  the  "mud-sill"  theory  it  is  assumed  that 
labor  and  education  are  incompatible,  and  any 
practical  combination  of  them  impossible.  Ac- 
cording to  that  theory,  a  blind  horse  upon  a 
tread-mill  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  what  a 
laborer  should  be — all  the  better  for  being  blind, 
that  he  could  not  kick  understandingly.  Accord- 
ing to  that  theory,  the  education  of  laborers  is 
not  only  useless  but  pernicious  and  dangerous. 
In  fact,  it  is,  in  some  sort,  deemed  a  misfortune 
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that  laborers  should  have  heads  at  all.  Those 
same  heads  are  regarded  as  explosive  materials, 
only  to  be  safely  kept  in  damp  places,  as  far  as 
possible  from  that  peculiar  sort  of  fire  which 
ignites  them.  A  Yankee  who  could  invent  a 
strong-handed  man  without  a  head  would  re- 
ceive the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the  "mud-sill" 
advocates. 

But  free  labor  says,  "No."  Free  labor  argues 
that  as  the  Author  of  man  makes  every  indi- 
vidual with  one  head  and  one  pair  of  hands,  it 
was  probably  intended  that  heads  and  hands 
should  cooperate  as  friends,  and  that  that  partic- 
ular head  should  direct  and  control  that  pair  of 
hands.  As  each  man  has  one  mouth  to  be  fed, 
and  one  pair  of  hands  to  furnish  food,  it  was 
probably  intended  that  that  particular  pair  of 
hands  should  feed  that  particular  mouth — that 
each  head  is  the  natural  guardian,  director,  and 
protector  of  the  hands  and  mouth  inseparably 
connected  with  it ;  and  that  being  so,  every  head 
should  be  cultivated  and  improved  by  whatever 
will  add  to  its  capacity  for  performing  its  charge. 
In  one  word,  free  labor  insists  on  universal  edu- 
cation. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Speeches  and  Debates,  (N.  Y., 
1907),  286-290. 
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13.    Last  Speech  of  a  Convicted 

Abolitionist   (1859) 

By  John  Brown 

Concerned  in  outrages  and  murders  in  Kansas;  and 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  raise  a  slave  insurrection  in 
Virginia.  His  assertion  that  he  was  doing  the  Lord's 
work  went  far  to  convince  the  South  that  the  anti- 
slavery  man  could  not  be  trusted. 

I  have,  may  it  please  the  Court,  a  few  words 
to  say. 

In  the  first  place,  I  deny  every  thing  but  what 
I  have  all  along  admitted — the  design  on  my  part 
to  free  the  slaves.  I  intended  certainly  to  have 
made  a  clear  thing  of  that  matter,  as  I  did  last 
winter,  when  I  went  into  Missouri,  and  there 
took  slaves  without  the  snapping  of  a  gun  on 
either  side,  moved  them  through  the  country,  and 
finally  left  them  in  Canada.  I  designed  to  have 
done  the  same  thing  again,  on  a  larger  scale.  That 
was  all  I  intended.  I  never  did  intend  murder,  or 
treason,  or  the  destruction  of  property,  or  to  ex- 
cite or  incite  slaves  to  rebellion,  or  to  make  in- 
surrection. 

I  have  another  objection :  and  that  is,  it  is  un- 
just that  I  should  suffer  such  a  penalty.  Had  I 
interfered  in  the  manner  which  I  admit,  and 
which  I  admit  has  been  fairly  proved, —  (for  I 
admire  the  truthfulness  and  candor  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  witnesses  who  have  testified  in  this 
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case) — had  I  so  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  rich, 
the  powerful,  the  intelligent,  the  so-called  great, 
or  in  behalf  of  any  of  their  friends,  either  father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  wife,  or  children,  or  any 
of  that  class,  and  suffered  and  sacrificed  what 
I  have  in  this  interference,  it  would  have  been  all 
right,  and  every  man  in  this  Court  would  have 
deemed  it  an  act  worthy  of  reward  rather  than 
punishment. 

This  Court  acknowledges,  as  I  suppose,  the 
validity  of  the  Law  of  God.  I  see  a  book  kissed 
here  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  Bible,  or  at  least, 
the  New  Testament.  That  teaches  me  that  all 
things  "whatsoever  I  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  me  I  should  do  even  so  to  them."  It  teaches 
me  further,  to  "remember  them  that  are  in  bonds 
as  bound  with  them."  I  endeavored  to  act  up  to 
that  instruction.  I  say,  I  am  yet  too  young  to  un- 
derstand that  God  is  any  respecter  of  persons. 
I  believe  that  to  have  interfered  as  I  have  done, 
as  I  have  always  freely  admitted  I  have  done,  in 
behalf  of  His  despised  poor,  was  not  wrong, 
but  right.  Now,  if  it  is  deemed  necessary  that  I 
should  forfeit  my  life  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
ends  of  justice,  and  mingle  my  blood  further  with 
the  blood  of  my  children,  and  with  the  blood  of 
millions  in  this  slave  country  whose  rights  are 
disregarded  by  wicked,  cruel,  and  unjust  enact- 
ments— I  submit :  so  let  it  be  done. 

Let  me  say  one  word  further : 
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I  feel  entirely  satisfied  with  the  treatment  I 
have  received  on  my  trial.  Considering  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  has  been  more  generous  than  I 
expected.  But  I  feel  no  consciousness  of  guilt.  I 
have  stated  from  the  first  what  was  my  intention 
and  what  was  not.  I  never  had  any  design  against 
the  life  of  any  person,  nor  any  disposition  to  com- 
mit treason,  or  excite  slaves  to  rebel,  or  make  any 
general  insurrection.  I  never  encouraged  any  man 
to  do  so,  but  always  discouraged  any  idea  of  that 
kind. 

Let  me  say,  also,  a  word  in  regard  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  some  of  those  connected  with  me. 
I  hear  it  has  been  stated  by  some  of  them  that  I 
have  induced  them  to  join  me.  But  the  contrary 
is  true.  I  do  not  say  this  to  injure  them,  but  as 
regretting  their  weakness.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  but  joined  me  of  his  own  accord,  and  the 
greater  part  at  their  own  expense.  A  number  of 
them  I  never  saw,  and  never  had  a  word  or  con- 
versation with,  till  the  day  they  came  to  me,  and 
that  was  for  the  purpose  I  have  stated. 

Now  I  have  done. 

James  Redpath,  The  Public  Life  of  Capt  John  Brown 
(Boston,  i860),  340-342. 
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14.    America  the  Lodestar  of  Liberty 

(1859) 

By  Carl  Schurz 
(See  note  above,  p.  149.) 

I,  born  in  a  foreign  land,  pay  my  tribute  to 
Americanism  ?  Yes,  for  to  me  the  word  Ameri- 
canism, true  Americanism,  comprehends  the  no- 
blest ideas  which  ever  swelled  a  human  heart  with 
noble  pride. 

It  is  one  of  the  earliest  recollections  of  my  boy- 
hood, that  one  summer  night  our  whole  village 
was  stirred  up  by  an  uncommon  occurrence.  I 
say  our  village,  for  I  was  born  not  far  from  that 
beautiful  spot  where  the  Rhine  rolls  its  green 
waters  out  of  the  wonderful  gate  of  the  Seven 
Mountains,  and  then  meanders  with  majestic 
tranquillity  through  one  of  the  most  glorious 
valleys  of  the  world.  That  night  our  neighbors 
were  pressing  around  a  few  wagons  covered  with 
linen  sheets  and  loaded  with  household  utensils 
and  boxes  and  trunks  to  their  utmost  capacity. 
One  of  our  neighboring  families  was  moving 
far  away  across  a  great  water,  and  it  was 
said  that  they  would  never  again  return.  And 
I  saw  silent  tears  trickling  down  weather-beaten 
cheeks,  and  the  hands  of  rough  peasants  firmly 
pressing  each  other,  and  some  of  the  men  and 
women  hardly  able  to  speak  when  they  nodded 
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to  one  another  a  last  farewell.  At  last  the  train 
started  into  motion,  they  gave  three  cheers  for 
America,  and  then  in  the  first  gray  dawn  of  the 
morning  I  saw  them  wending  their  way  over  the 
hill  until  they  disappeared  in  the  shadow  of  the 
forest.  And  I  heard  many  a  man  say,  how  happy 
he  would  be  if  he  could  go  with  them  to  that  great 
and  free  country,  where  a  man  could  be  himself. 

That  was  the  first  time  that  I  heard  of  Amer- 
ica, and  my  childish  imagination  took  possession 
of  a  land  covered  partly  with  majestic  trees, 
partly  with  flowery  prairies,  immeasurable  to  the 
eye,  and  intersected  with  large  rivers  and  broad 
lakes — a  land  where  everybody  could  do  what  he 
thought  best,  and  where  nobody  need  be  poor, 
because  everybody  was  free. 

And  later,  when  I  was  old  enough  to  read,  and 
descriptions  of  this  country  and  books  of  Amer- 
ican history  fell  into  my  hands,  the  offspring  of 
my  imagination  acquired  the  colors  of  reality, 
and  I  began- to  exercise  my  brain  with  the  thought 
of  what  man  might  be  and  become  when  left 
perfectly  free  to  himself.  And  still  later,  when 
ripening  into  manhood,  I  looked  up  from  my 
school-books  into  the  stir  and  bustle  of  the  world, 
and  the  trumpet-tones  of  struggling  humanity 
struck  my  ear  and  thrilled  my  heart,  and  I  saw 
my  nation  shake  her  chains  in  order  to  burst 
them,  and  I  heard  a  gigantic,  universal  shout  for 
Liberty  rising  up  to  the  skies ;  and  at  last,  after 
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having  struggled  manfully  and  drenched  the  earth 
of  Fatherland  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of 
noble  beings,  I  saw  that  nation  crushed  down 
again,  not  only  by  over-whelming  armies,  but  by 
the  dead  weight  of  customs  and  institutions  and 
notions  and  prejudices  which  past  centuries  had 
heaped  upon  them,  and  which  a  moment  of  en- 
thusiasm, however  sublime,  could  not  destroy; 
then  I  consoled  an  almost  despondent  heart  with 
the  idea  of  a  youthful  people  and  of  original  in- 
stitutions clearing  the  way  for  an  untrammeled 
development  of  the  ideal  nature  of  man.  Then 
I  turned  my  eyes  instinctively  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  America  and  Americanism,  as  I  fan- 
cied them,  appeared  to  me  as  the  last  depositories 
of  the  hopes  of  all  true  friends  of  humanity. 

Carl  Schurz,  Writings  (N.  Y.,  etc.,  1913),  I.  49-50- 


15.    Doctrine  of  Filibustering  (i860) 

By  John  F.  H.  Claiborne 

An  argument  for  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
break  up  the  government  of  its  neighbors  indirectly. 

The  right  of  revolution  belongs  to  the  people ; 
they  never  resort  to  it  but  when  oppression  be- 
comes intolerable,  and  then  the  law  of  nations, 
founded  on  humanity  and  justice,  makes  it  law- 
ful to  assist  the  oppressed.  .  .  . 
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We  are  a  free  people ;  and  we  should  express 
our  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  and  assume,  in 
this  hemisphere,  the  attitude  of  control  that  be- 
comes a  republic. 

Shall  we  "hide  our  light  under  a  bushel"  in- 
stead of  diffusing  its  radiance  over  benighted  na- 
tions ?  Shall  we  waste  the  "talent"  committed  to 
our  care?  Must  we  not  "love  our  neighbor  as 
ourself,"  and  extend  to  him  the  blessings  we 
enjoy  ?  Are  not  nations  the  instruments  of  Prov- 
idence? Have  they  a  mission?  What  higher 
commission  can  we  have  than  to  resist  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  influence  and  systems  on  this 
continent,  and  extend  and  establish  our  own? 
Had  this  been  boldly  executed  when  our  standard 
was  planted  on  the  Capitol  of  Mexico,  or  when 
Cuba  implored  our  assistance,  we  should  have 
acquitted  ourselves  of  a  great  debt  incurred  by 
our  fathers  when  they  accepted  assistance;  and 
this  great  republic,  instead  of  exhausting  its  en- 
ergies over  its  own  dissensions  would  now  stand 
before  the  world  united  and  impregnable. 

We  proceed  upon  the  theory  that  the  condition 
of  a  republic  is  repose.  What  an  error!  That  is 
the  normal  condition  of  absolutism.  The  law  of 
a  republic  is  progress.  Its  nature  is  aggressive. 
It  is  founded  on  the  conflagration  of  ancient  and 
polluted  things,  and  it  must  have  play  and  action 
on  surrounding  nations,  or,  like  Saturn,  devour 
its  own  offspring. 
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Kossuth's  idea  of  the  "solidarity"  or  unity  of 
nations,  is  neither  historical  or  practical.  Nor,  if 
practical,  would  such'  a  condition  be  desirable. 
Even  a  united  church  would  cease  to  be  evan- 
gelical and  become  corrupt.  Our  true  policy  is 
entire  isolation  as  to  our  own  sovereignty,  and  a 
fearless  and  controlling  exercise  of  power  over 
contiguous  governments.  We  are  deficient,  as  yet, 
in  nationality.  War  is  not  to  be  dreaded  when 
it  develops  this  sentiment.  Make  the  republic  as 
national  as, some  of  the  older  countries  of  Europe, 
and  it  would  have  little  to  fear  from  its  enemies. 
Nationality  alone  has  arrested  the  march  of  the 
conqueror,  when  all  other  efforts  had  failed. 
When  associated  with  republican  institutions  the 
moral  force  of  a  nation  is  invincible.  The  ancient 
republic  enacted  prodigies.  Their  soldiers  fought 
not  for  their  own  glory,  but  for  the  glory  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  "I  am  a  Roman  citizen,"  was 
the  proudest  boast  of  antiquity.  Venice,  in  her 
era  of  independence,  flaunted  her  flag  over  two 
continents.  The  Dutch  republic  wielded  the  tri- 
dent of  the  seas.  The  commonwealth  of  England 
domineered  over  Europe.  The  French  republic 
shook  the  dynasties  of  a  thousand  years. 

What,  then,  is  there  to  dread,  so  long  as  we 
are  true  to  ourselves,  if  we  see  fit  to  extend  the 
power  and  the  principles  of  the  republic?  Other 
governments  may  feebly  object,  and  their  objec- 
tions can  be  satisfactorily  answered.  Should  they 
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prefer  war,  what  would  be  its  effect  but  to  develop 
our  internal  resources,  and  consolidate  American 
nationality  ?  In  a  struggle  of  ten  years,  with  due 
allowance  for  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  we  should 
become  richer  and  more  powerful,  while  they 
would  stagger  under  the  burden  of  their  own 
debts. 

What  have  we  to  fear,  that  we  should  truckle 
to  all  the  world,  and  quarrel  for  their  amusement, 
instead  of  pursuing  our  natural  instinct  for  ex- 
pansion? Why  shut  our  ears  to  the  appeals  of 
humanity  and  stifle  a  sympathy  we  inherited  with 
our  blood?  Boldly  administered,  the  republic  is 
invincible.  Our  commerce,  our  mighty  rivers  and 
lakes,  our  mountains  and  prairies,  are  the  nurses 
of  enterprise.  We  occupy  a  country,  not,  like  the 
tropics,  producing  food  without  labor,  and  there- 
fore redundant  and  effeminate  population,  nor, 
like  the  arctic  regions,  supporting  a  sparse  and 
apathetic  people,  ice-bound  as  their  climate,  and 
incapable  of  emotion,  but  a  latitude  where  labor 
is  essential  to  production,  and  production  is  the 
sure  reward  of  labor;  where  the  faculties  are 
neither  emasculated  or  deadened  by  the  extremes 
of  temperature ;  where  the  physical  conditions  of 
nurture,  diet,  education,  and  the  institutions  of 
government  are  all  most  favorable  to  development 
and  power.     ... 

J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  Life  kind  Correspondence  of  J.  A. 
Quitman  CN.  Y.,  i860),  II.  107-113  passim. 
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1 6.    Young  America  an  Old  Fogy 

(i860) 

By  Abraham  Lincoln 

On  discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements. 

We  have  all  heard  of  Young  America.  He  is 
the  most  current  youth  of  the  age.  Some  think 
him  conceited  and  arrogant;  but  has  he  not  rea- 
son to  entertain  a  rather  extensive  opinion  of 
himself?  Is  he  not  the  inventor  and  owner  of 
the  present,  and  sole  hope  of  the  future?  Men 
and  things,  everywhere,  are  ministering  unto 
him.  Look  at  his  apparel,  and  you  shall  see  cot- 
ton fabrics  from  Manchester  and  Lowell;  flax 
linen  from  Ireland;  wool  cloth  from  Spain;  silk 
from  France ;  furs  from  the  Arctic  region ;  with 
a  buffalo-robe  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  a 
general  outsider.  At  his  table,  besides  plain 
bread  and  meat  made  at  home,  are  sugar  from 
Louisiana,  coffee  and  fruits  from  the  tropics,  salt 
from  Turk's  Island,  fish  from  Newfoundland,  tea 
from  China,  and  spices  from  the  Indies.  The 
whale  of  the  Pacific  furnishes  his  candlelight,  he 
has  a  diamond  ring  from  Brazil,  a  gold  watch 
from  California,  and  a  Spanish  cigar  from 
Havana.  He  not  only  has  a  present  supply  of  all 
these,  and  much  more ;  but  thousands  of  hands 
are  engaged  in  producing  fresh  supplies,  and 
other  thousands  in  bringing  them  to  him.  The 
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iron  horse  is  panting  and  impatient  to  carry  him 
everywhere  in  no  time ;  and  the  lightning  stands 
ready  harnessed  to  take  and  bring  his  tidings  in 
a  trifle  less  than  no  time.  He  owns  a  large  part 
of  the  world,  by  right  of  possessing  it,  and  all 
the  rest  by  right  of  wanting  it,  and  intending 
to  have  it.  As  Plato  had  for  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  so  Young  America  has  "a  pleasing  hope, 
a  fond  desire — a  longing  after"  territory.  He 
has  a  great  passion — a  perfect  rage — for  the 
"new";  particularly  new  men  for  office,  and  the 
new  earth  mentioned  in  the  Revelations,  in  which 
being  no  more  sea,  there  must  be  about  three 
times  as  much  land  as  in  the  present.  He  is  a 
great  friend  of  humanity ;  and  his  desire  for  land 
is  not  selfish,  but  merely  an  impulse  to  ex- 
tend the  area  of  freedom.  He  is  very  anxious 
to  fight  for  the  liberation  of  enslaved  nations 
and  colonies,  provided,  always,  they  have  land, 
and  have  not  any  liking  for  his  interference.  As 
to  those  who  have  no  land,  and  would  be  glad  of 
help  from  any  quarter,  he  considers  they  can  af- 
ford to  wait  a  few  hundred  years  longer.  In 
knowledge  he  is  particularly  rich.  He  knows  all 
that  can  possibly  be  known;  inclines  to  believe 
in  spiritual  rappings,  and  is  the  unquestioned  in- 
ventor of  "Manifest  Destiny."  His  horror  is  for 
all  that  is  old,  particularly  "Old  Fogy";  and  if 
there  be  anything  old  which  he  can  endure,  it  is 
only  old  whisky  and  old  tobacco.  The  great  dif- 
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ference  between  Young  America  and  Old  Fogy 
is  the  result  of  discoveries,  inventions,  and  im- 
provements. These,  in  turn,  are  the  result  of 
observation,  reflection,  and  experiment.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  quite  certain  that  ever  since  water 
has  been  boiled  in  covered  vessels,  men  have  seen 
the  lids  of  the  vessels  rise  and  fall  a  little,  with  a 
sort  of  fluttering  motion,  by  force  of  the  steam ; 
but  so  long  as  this  was  not  specially  observed, 
and  reflected,  and  experimented  upon,  it  came  to 
nothing.  At  length,  however,  after  many  thou- 
sand years,  some  man  observes  this  long-known 
effect  of  hot  water  lifting  a  pot-lid,  and  begins 
a  train  of  reflection  upon  it.  He  says,  "Why, 
to  be  sure,  the  force  that  lifts  the  pot-lid  will  lift 
anything  else  which  is  no  heavier  than  the  pot- 
lid.  And  as  man  has  much  hard  fighting  to  do, 
cannot  this  hot-water  power  be  made  to  help 
him?"  He  has  become  a  little  excited  on  the 
subject,  and  he  fancies  he  hears  a  voice  answer- 
ing, "Try  me."  He  does  try  it ;  and  the  observa- 
tion, reflection,  and  trial  give  to  the  world  the 
control  of  that  tremendous  and  now  well-known 
agent  called  steam-power.  This  is  not  the  actual 
history  in  detail,  but  the  general  principle. 

But  was  this  first  inventor  of  the  application 
of  steam  wiser  or  more  ingenious  than  those  who 
had  gone  before  him?  Not  at  all.  Had  he  not 
learned  much  of  those,  he  never  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, probably  never  would  have  thought  of 
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making  the  attempt.  To  oe  fruitful  in  invention, 
it  is  indispensable  to  have  a  habit  of  observation 
and  reflection;  and  this  habit  our  steam  friend 
acquired,  no  doubt,  from  those  who,  to  him,  were 
old  fogies.  But  for  the  difference  in  habit  of  ob- 
servation, why  did  Yankees  almost  instantly  dis- 
cover gold  in  California,  which  had  been  trodden 
upon  and  overlooked  by  Indians  and  Mexican 
greasers  for  centuries?  Gold-mines  are  not  the 
only  mines  overlooked  in  the  same  way.  There 
are  more  mines  above  the  earth's  surface  than 
below  it.  All  nature — the  whole  world,  material, 
moral,  and  intellectual — is  a  mine ;  and  in  Adam's 
day  it  was  a  wholly  unexplored  mine.  Now,  it 
was  the  destined  work  of  Adam's  race  to  develop, 
by  discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements,  the 
hidden  treasures  of  this  mine.  But  Adam  had 
nothing  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  work.  If 
he  should  do  anything  in  the  way  of  inventions, 
he  had  first  to  invent  the  art  of  invention,  the  in- 
stance, at  least,  if  not  the  habit,  of  observation 
and  reflection.  As  might  be  expected,  he  seems 
not  to  have  been  a  very  observing  man  at  first ; 
for  it  appears  he  went  about  naked  a  considerable 
length  of  time  before  he  ever  noticed  that  obvious 
fact.  But  when  he  did  observe  it,  the  observation 
was  not  lost  upon  him ;  for  it  immediately  led  to 
the  first  of  all  inventions  of  which  we  have  any 
direct  account — the  fig-leaf  apron.  Discoveries, 
inventions,  and  improvements  followed  rapidly, 
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and  have  been  increasing  their  rapidity  ever 
since.  The  effects  could  not  come  all  at  once.  It 
required  time  to  bring  them  out,  and  they  are 
still  coming.  The  capacity  to  read  could  not  be 
multiplied  as  fast  as  the  means  of  reading. 
Spelling-books  just  began  to  go  into  the  hands  of 
the  children,  but  the  teachers  were  not  very  nu- 
merous or  very  competent,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  infer 
they  did  not  advance  so  speedily  as  they  do  now- 
adays. It  is  very  probable — almost  certain — that 
the  great  mass  of  men  at  that  time  were  utterly 
unconscious  that  their  condition  or  their  minds 
were  capable  of  improvements.  They  not  only 
looked  upon  the  educated  few  as  superior  beings, 
but  they  supposed  themselves  to  be  naturally  in- 
capable of  rising  to  equality.  To  emancipate  the 
mind  from  this  false  underestimate  of  itself  is 
the  great  task  which  printing  came  into  the  world 
to  perform.  It  is  difficult  for  us  now  and  here 
to  conceive  how  strong  this  slavery  of  the  mind 
was,  and  how  long  it  did  of  necessity  take  to 
break  its  shackles,  and  to  get  a  habit  of  freedom 
of  thought  established.  It  is,  in  this  connection, 
a  curious  fact  that  a  new  country  is  most  favor- 
able— almost  necessary — to  the  emancipation'  of 
thought,  and  the  consequent  advancement  of 
civilization  and  the  arts.  The  human  family 
originated,  as  is  thought,  somewhere  in  Asia,  and 
have  worked  their  way  principally  westward. 
Just  now  in  civilization  and  the  arts  the  people  of 
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Asia  are  entirely  behind  those  of  Europe ;  those 
of  the  east  of  Europe  behind  those  of  the  west  of 
it ;  while  we,  here,  in  America,  think  we  discover, 
and  invent,  and  improve  faster  than  any  of  them. 
They  may  think  this  is  arrogance ;  but  they  cannot 
deny  that  Russia  has  called  on  us  to  show  her 
how  to  build  steamboats  and  railroads,  while  in 
the  older  parts  of  Asia  they  scarcely  know  that 
such  things  as  steamboats  and  railroads  exist. 
In  anciently  inhabited  countries,  the  dust  of  ages 
1 — a  real,  downright  old-fogyism — seems  to  settle 
upon  and  smother  the  intellect  and  energies  of 
man.  It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have  mentioned 
the  discovery  of  America  as  an  event  greatly  fav- 
oring and  facilitating  useful  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions. Next  came  the  patent  laws.  These 
began  in  England  in  1624,  and  in  this  country 
with  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution.  Before 
then  any  man  [might]  instantly  use  what  another 
man  had  invented,  so  that  the  inventor  had  no 
special  advantage  from  his  invention.  The  pat- 
ent system  changed  this,  secured  to  the  inven- 
tor for  a  limited  time  exclusive  use  of  his  inven- 
tions, and  thereby  added  the  fuel  of  interest  to 
the  fire  of  genius  in  the  discovery  and  production 
of  new  and  useful  things. 

Abraham    Lincoln,    Presidential   Speeches    (N.    Y., 
1907),  2-17  passim. 
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17.    The  True  Popular  Sovereignty 
(i860) 

By  Senator  Charles  Sumner 

(See  note  above,  p.  70) 

All  hail  to  Popular  Sovereignty  in  its  true 
glory !  This  is  the  grand  principle,  first  announced 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  is  des- 
tined to  regenerate  the  world.  It  is  embodied  in 
those  famous  words,  adopted  by  the  Republican 
Convention  at  Chicago,  that  among  the  unalien- 
able rights  of  all  men  are  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,"  and  that  "to  secure  these 
rights  governments  are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed."  These  are  sacred  words,  full  of 
life-giving  energy.  Not  simply  national  independ- 
ence was  here  proclaimed,  but  also  the. primal 
rights  of  all  mankind.  Then  and  there  appeared 
the  Angel  of  Human  Liberation,  speaking  and 
acting  at  once  with  heaven-born  strength, — break- 
ing bolts,  unloosing  bonds,  and  opening  prison- 
doors, — always  ranging  on  its  mighty  errand, 
wherever  there  are  any,  no  matter  of  what  coun- 
try or  race,  who  struggle  for  rights  denied, — now 
cheering  Garibaldi  at  Naples  as  it  had  cheered 
Washington  in  the  snows  of  Valley  Forge, — and 
especially  visiting  all  who  are  down-trodden, 
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whispering  that  there  is  none  so  poor  as  to  be 
without  rights  which  every  man  is  bound  to  re- 
spect. 

But  the  great  Declaration,  not  content  with  an- 
nouncing certain  rights  as  unalienable,  and  there- 
fore beyond  the  control  of  any  government,  still 
further,  restrains  the  sovereignty,  which  it  as- 
serts, by  simply  declaring  that  the  United  States 
have  "full  power  to  do  all  acts  and  things  which 
independent  states  may  OF  RIGHT  do."  Here  is 
a  well-defined  limitation  upon  Popular  Sover- 
eignty. The  dogma  of  Tory  lawyer  and  pamphlet- 
eers— put  forward  to  sustain  the  claim  of  Parlia- 
mentary omnipotence,  and  vehemently  espoused 
by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  "Taxation  no  Tyranny" — 
was,  openly,  that  sovereignty  is  in  its  nature  illim- 
itable, precisely  as  is  now  loosely  professed  by 
Mr.  Douglas  for  his  handful  of  squatters.  But 
this  dogma  is  distinctly  discarded  in  the  Declara- 
tion, and  it  is  frankly  proclaimed  that  all  sover- 
eignty is  subordinate  to  the  rule  of  Right.  Mark, 
now,  the  difference.  All  existing  governments  at 
that  time,  even  the  local  governments  of  the  Col- 
onies, stood  on  Power,  without  limitation.  Here 
was  a  new  government,  which,  taking  its  place 
among  the  nations,  announced  that  it  stood  only 
on  Right  and  claimed  no  sovereignty  inconsistent 
with  Right.  Such,  again,  is  the  Popular  Sover- 
eignty of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Charles  Sumner,  Works  (Boston,  1874),  V.  251252. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX  —  UNION    OR    SECES- 
SION?    (1860-1861) 

In  i860  the  question  whether  slavery  was 
right  or  wrong,  and  the  question  whether  the 
Federal  Government  had  or  had  not  a  right  to 
take  action  which  would  limit  and  eventually  de- 
stroy slavery,  were  both  merged  in  a  more  direct 
political  question.  Had  the  slaveholding  part  of 
the  Union  a  right  to  secede,  and  thus  to  free  it- 
self from  the  constricting  power  of  antislavery? 
On  one  side  this  discussion  goes  back  to  the  old 
idea  of  nullification,  and  is  founded  upon  the 
inquiry  whether  the  States  are  sovereign,  or  the 
Union  is  sovereign.  A  second  question  zvas 
whether  the  sufferings  of  the  South  under  the 
conditions  of  the  previous  ten  years  were  such 
as  zvould  morally  justify  secession.  Both  these 
points  are  brought  out  in  extracts  below  from 
the  leaders  in  the  controversy,  such  as  Jefferson 
Davis,  Toombs,  and  Stephens,  on  the  Southern 
side,  and  Lincoln  and  Wade  on  the  Northern 
side.  The  Southern  arguments  bring  out  clearly 
the  fact  that  the  main  Southern  motive  zvas  not 
the  constitutionality  of  secession  nor  its  moral 
right,  but  the  future  safety  of  slavery.  Both 
sides  appealed  to  patriotic  sentiment,  the  South 
to  its  ozvn  people  and  sympathisers  in  the  North; 
the  Northern  speakers  to  both  North  and  South. 
When  the  crisis  of  secession  actually  came,  both 
sides  urged  the  people  at  large  to  support  zvhat 
each  side  thought  a  patriotic  movement. 


After  the  portrait  by  Healy  in  the  Tennessee  Historical 
Society  at  Nashville. 


I.    No  Right  of  Secession   (i860) 
By  President  James  Buchanan 

(See  note  above,  p.  213.)  The  president's  theory 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  secession,  which  he  followed 
up  bv  the  assertion  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  prevent 

it. 

In  order  to  justify  secession  as  a  constitutional 
remedy,  it  must  be  on  the  principle  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  a  mere  voluntary  association 
of  States,  to  be  dissolved  at  pleasure  by  any  one 
of  the  contracting  parties.  If  this  be  so,  the  Con- 
federacy is  a  rope  of  sand,  to  be  penetrated  and 
dissolved  by  the  first  adverse  wave  of  public  opin- 
ion in  any  of  the  States.  In  this  manner  our 
thirty-three  States  may  resolve  themselves  into 
as  many  petty,  jarring,  and  hostile  republics,  each 
one  retiring  from  the  Union  without  responsi- 
bility whenever  any  sudden  excitement  might  im- 
pel them  to  such  a  course.  By  this  process  a 
Union  might  be  entirely  broken  into  fragments 
in  a  few  weeks  which  cost  our  forefathers  many 
years  of  toil,  privation,  and  blood  to  establish. 
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Such  a  principle  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
history  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  pretended  that  any  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution gives  countenance  to  such  a  theory.  It 
is  altogether  founded  upon  inference;  not  from 
any  language  contained  in  the  instrument  itself, 
but  from  the  sovereign  character  of  the  several 
States  by  which  it  was  ratified.  But  is  it  beyond 
the  power  of  a  State,  like  an  individual,  to  yield 
a  portion  of  its  sovereign  rights  to  secure  the  re- 
mainder? .  .  . 

But  that  the  Union  was  designed  to  be  per- 
petual appears  conclusively  from  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion on  the  Federal  Government.  These  powers 
embrace  the  very  highest  attributes  of  national 
sovereignty.  They  place  both  the  sword  and  the 
purse   under  its   control.  .  .  . 

To  the  extent  of  the  delegated  powers  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  constitution  of  each  State  and  is  as 
binding  upon  its  people  as  though  it  had  been 
textually  inserted  therein. 

This  Government,  therefore,  is  a  great  and 
powerful  Government,  invested  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  sovereignty  over  the  special  subjects  to 
which  its  authority  extends.  Its  framers  never 
intended  to  implant  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  its 
own  destruction,  nor  were  they  at  its  creation 
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guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  providing  for  its  own 
dissolution.  It  was  not  intended  by  its  framers 
to  be  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  which  at  the 
touch  of  the  enchanter  would  vanish  into  thin 
air,  but  a  substantial  and  mighty  fabric,  capable 
of  resisting  the  slow  decay  of  time  and  of  defy- 
ing the  storms  of  ages.  Indeed,  well  may  the 
jealous  patriots  of  that  day  have  indulged  fears 
that  a  Government  of  such  high  powers  might 
violate  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  and 
wisely  did  they  adopt  the  rule  of  a  strict  construc- 
tion of  these  powers  to  prevent  the  danger.  But 
they  did  not  fear,  nor  had  they  any  reason  to  im- 
agine, that  the  Constitution  would  ever  be  so  in- 
terpreted as  to  enable  any  State  by  her  own  act, 
and  without  the  consent  of  her  sister  States,  to 
discharge  her  people  from  all  or  any  of  their  fed- 
eral obligations. 

Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents 
(Washington,  1899),  V.  630-634  passim. 


2.    Make  a   Sacrifice   for  the  Union 

(i860) 

By  Senator  John  J.  Crittenden 

(See  note  above,  p.  57.)     A  strong  appeal  for  com- 
promise. • 

You  get  a  price,  and  the  dearest  price,  for  all 

the  concession  asked  to  be  made, — you  have  the 

firmer  establishment  of  your  Union;  you  have 
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the  restoration  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  the 
hopes  of  a  mighty  future,  all  secured  by  this  con- 
cession. How  dearly  must  one  individual,  or  two 
individuals,  or  many  individuals,  value  their  pri- 
vate opinions  if  they  think  them  more  important 
to  the* world  than  this  mighty  interest  of  the 
Union  and  government  of  the  United  States ! 

Sir,  it  is  a  cheap  sacrifice.  It  is  a  glorious 
sacrifice.  This  Union  cost  a  great  deal  to  estab- 
lish it;  it  cost  the  yielding  of  much  of  public  opin- 
ion and  much  of  policy,  besides  the  direct  or  in- 
direct cost  of  it  in  all  the  war  to  establish  the  in- 
dependence of  this  country.  When  it  was  done, 
General  Washington  himself  said,  "Providence 
has  helped  us,  or  we  could  not  have  accomplished 
this  thing."  And  this  gift  of  our  wisest  men; 
this  great  work  of  their  hands ;  this  work  in  the 
foundation  and  the  structure  of  which  Provi- 
dence Himself,  with  his  benignant  hand  helped, — 
are  we  to  give  it  all  up  for  such  small  consider- 
ations? .  .  . 

Sir,  I  wish  to  God  it  was  in  my  power  to  pre- 
serve this  Union  by  renouncing  or  agreeing  to 
give  up  every  conscientious  and  other  opinion. 
I  might  not  be  able  to  discard  it  from  my  mind. 
I  am  under  no  obligation  to  do  that.  I  may  re- 
tain the  opinion ;  but  if  I  can  do  so  great  a  good 
as  to  preserve  my  country,  and  give  it  peace,  and 
its  institutions  and  its  Union  stability,  I  will 
forego  any  action  upon  my  opinions.  Well  now, 
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my  friends  [addressing  the  Republican  senators], 
that  is  all  that  is  asked  of  you.  Consider  it  well, 
and  I  do  not  distrust  the  result.  As  to  the  rest 
of  this  body"  the  gentlemen  from  the  South,  I 
would  say  to  them,  Can  you  ask  more  than  this  ? 
Are  you  bent  on  revolution,  bent  on  disunion? 
God  forbid  it.  I  cannot  believe  that  such  mad- 
ness possesses  the  American  people.  This  gives 
reasonable  satisfaction.  I  can  speak  with  confi- 
dence only  of  my  own  State.  Old  Kentucky  will 
be  satisfied  with  it,  and  she  will  stand  by  the 
Union  and  die  by  the  Union  if  this  satisfaction 
be  given.  Nothing  shall  seduce  her.  The  clamor 
of  no  revolution,  the  seductions  and  temptations 
of  no  revolution,  will  tempt  her  to  move  one 
step.  She  has  stood  always  by  the  side  of  the 
Constitution;  she  has  always  been  devoted  to  it, 
and  is  this  day.  Give  her  this  satisfaction,  and 
I  believe  all  the  States  of  the  South  that  are  not 
desirous  of  disunion  as  a  better  thing  than  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution,  will  be  satisfied  and 
will  adhere  to  the  Union,  and  we  shall  go  on  again 
in  our  great  career  of  national  prosperity  and 
national  glory. 

But,  sir,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak  to 
you  of  the  consequences  that  will  follow  disunion. 
Who  of  us  is  not  proud  of  the  greatness  we  have 
achieved  ?  Disunion  and  separation  destroy  that 
greatness.  Once  disunited,  we  are  no  longer 
great.  The  nations  of  the  earth  who  have  looked 
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upon  you  as  a  formidable  power,  a  mighty  power, 
and  rising  to  untold  and  immeasurable  greatness 
in  the  future,  will  scoff  at  you.  Your  flag,  that 
now  claims  the  respect  of  the  world,  that  protects 
American  property  in  every  port  and  harbor  of 
the  world,  that  protects  the  rights  of  your  citizens 
everywhere,  what  will  become  of  it?  What  be- 
comes of  its  glorious  influence  ?  It  is  gone  ;  and 
with  it  the  protection  of  American  citizens  and 
property.  To  say  nothing  of  the  national  honor 
which  it  displayed  to  all  the  world,  the  protection 
of  your  rights,  the  protection  of  your  property 
abroad,  is  gone  with  that  national  flag,  and  we 
are  hereafter  to  conjure  and  contrive  different 
flags  for  our  different  republics  according  to  the 
feverish  fancies  of  revolutionary  patriots  and  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  of  the  world.  No,  sir;  I 
want  to  follow  no  such  flag.  I  want  to  preserve 
the  union  of  my  country.  We  have  it  in  our 
power  to  do  so,  and  we  are  responsible  if  we  do 
not  do  it. 

I  do  not  despair  of  the  republic.  When  I  see 
before  me  senators  of  so  much  intelligence  and 
so  much  patriotism,  who  have  been  so  honored 
by  their  country,  sent  here  as  the  guardians  of 
that  very  Union  which  is  now  in  question,  sent 
here  as  the  guardians  of  our  national  rights,  and 
as  guardians  of  that  national  flag,  I  cannot  de- 
spair ;  I  cannot  despond.  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
they  will  find  some  means  of  reconciling  and  ad- 
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justing  the  rights  of  all  parties,  by  concessions,  if 
necessary,  so  as  to  preserve  and  give  more  stabil- 
ity to  the  country  and  to  its  institutions. 

John   J.    Crittenden,   Life    (Philadelphia,    1871),    II. 
231-233. 


3.    Defiance  of  Secession   (i860) 

By  Senator  Benjamin  F.  Wade 

An  Ohio  antislavery  senator,  who  delighted  in  ham- 
mering his  opponents. 

There  is  no  principle  held  to-day  by  this  great 
Republican  party  that  has  not  had  the  sanction 
of  your  Government  in  every  department  for 
more  than  seventy  years.  You  have  changed 
your  opinions.  We  stand  where  we  used  to 
stand.  That  is  the  only  difference.  .  .  .  Sir, 
we  stand  where  Washington  stood,  where  Jeffer- 
son stood,  where  Madison  stood,  where  Monroe 
stood.  We  stand  where  Adams  and  Jackson 
and  even  Polk  stood.  That  revered  statesman, 
Henry  Clay,  of  blessed  memory,  with  his  dying 
breath  asserted  the  doctrine  that  we  hold  to-day. 
...  As  to  compromises,  I  had  supposed  that  we 
were  all  agreed  that  the  day  of  compromises  was 
at  an  end.  The  most  solemn  compromises  we 
have  ever  made  have  been  violated  without  a 
whereas.  Since  I  have  had  a  seat  in  this  body, 
one  of  considerable  antiquity,  that  had  stood  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  was  swept  away  from 
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your  statute  books.  .  .  .  We  nominated  our  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
you  did  the  same  for  yourselves.  The  issue  was 
made  up  and  we  went  to  the  people  upon  it ;  .  .  . 
and  we  beat  you  upon  the  plainest  and  most  pal- 
pable issue  that  ever  was  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  one  that  they  understood  the 
best.  There  is  no  mistaking  it;  and  now  when 
we  come  to  the  capital,  I  tell  you  that  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  Vice-President  must  be  inaugurated 
and  administer  the  government  as  all  their  prede- 
cessors have  done.  Sir,  it  would  be  humiliat- 
ing and  dishonorable  to  us  if  we  were  to  listen  to 
a  compromise  [only]  by  which  he  who  has  the 
verdict  of  the  people  in  his  pocket  should  make 
his  way  to  the  Presidential  chair.  When  it 
comes  to  that  you  have  no  government.  ...  If 
a  State  secedes,  although  we  will  not  make  war 
upon  her,  we  cannot  recognize  her  right  to  be  out 
of  the  Union,  and  she  is  not  out  until  she  gains 
the  consent  of  the  Union  itself ;  and  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  nation,  be  he  who  he  may,  will 
find  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  it  is  his  sworn  duty  to  execute  the  law  in 
every  part  and  parcel  of  this  Government;  that 
he  cannot  be  released  from  that  obligation.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  the  chief  mag- 
istrate to  proceed  to  collect  the  revenue  of  ships 
entering  their  ports  precisely  in  the  same  way 
and  to  the  same  extent  that  he  does  now  in  every 
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other  State  of  the  Union.  .  .  .  What  must  she 
do?  If  she  is  contented  to  live  in  this  equivocal 
state,  all  would  be  well  perhaps;  but  she  could 
not  live  there.  No  people  in  the  world  could  live 
in  that  condition.  What  will  they  do?  They 
must  take  the  initiative  and  declare  war  upon  the 
United  States;  and  the  moment  that  they  levy 
war,  force  must  be  met  by  force ;  and  they  must, 
therefore,  hew  out  their  independence  by  violence 
and  war.  There  is  no  other  way  under  the  Con- 
stitution, that  I  know  of,  whereby  a  chief  magis- 
trate of  any  politics  could  be  released  from  this 
duty.  If  this  State,  though  seceding,  should  de- 
clare war  against  the  United  States,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose there  is  a  lawyer  in  this  body  but  what 
would  say  that  the  act  of  levying  war  is  treason 
against  the  United  States.  That  is  where  it  re- 
sults. We  might  just  as  well  look  the  matter 
right  in  the  face.  .  .  . 

I  say,  sir,  I  stand  by  the  Union  of  these  States. 
Washington  and  his  compatriots  fought  for  that 
good  old  flag.  It  shall  never  be  hauled  down,  but 
shall  be  the  glory  of  the  Government  to  which  I 
belong,  as  long  as  my  life  shall  continue.  ...  It 
was  my  protector  in  infancy,  and  the  pride  and 
glory  of  my  riper  years ;  and  although  it  may  be 
assailed  by  traitors  on  every  side,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  under  its  shadow  I  will  die. 

Nicolay  &  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  History  (N.  Y., 
1890),  II.  412-414  passim. 
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4.   "Give  Me  a  Country  First!"  (1861) 

By  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Douglas  gave  his  support 
to  Lincoln's  administration  for  reasons  set  forth  in  this 
speech. 

I  ask  you  to  reflect  and  then  point  out  any  one 
act  that  has  been  done,  any  one  duty  that  has 
been  omitted  to  be  done,  of  which  these  dis- 
unionists  can  justly  complain.  Yet  we  are  told, 
simply  because  one  party  has  succeeded  in  a 
Presidential  election,  therefore  they  choose  to 
consider  that  their  liberties  are  not  safe,  and 
therefore  they  will  break  up  the  government.  I 
had  supposed  that  it  was  a  cardinal  and  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  system  of  government 
that  the  decision  of  the  people  at  the  ballot-box, 
without  a  fraud,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution, was  to  command  the  explicit  obedience 
of  every  good  citizen.  If  their  defeat  at  a  Presi- 
dential election  is  to  justify  the  minority,  or  any 
portion  of  the  minority,  in  raising  the  traitorous 
hand  of  rebellion  against  the  constituted  author- 
ities, you  will  find  the  future  history  of  the 
United  States  written  in  the  history  of  Mexico. 
...  So  far  as  any  of  the  partisan  questions 
are  concerned,  I  stand  in  equal,  eternal,  and  un- 
dying opposition  to  the  Republicans  and  the  Se- 
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cessionists.  You  all  know  that  I  am  a  good 
partisan  fighter  in  partisan  times.  And  you  will 
find  me  equally  as  good  a  patriot  when  the  coun- 
try is  in  danger.  Permit  me  to  say  to  the  assem- 
bled Representatives  and  Senators  of  our  good 
old  State,  composed  of  men  of  both  political 
parties,  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  your  duty  to  lay 
aside  your  party  creeds  and  party  platforms,  to 
lay  aside  your  party  organizations  and  partisan 
appeals,  to  forget  that  you  were  divided,  until 
you  have  rescued  the  government  and  the  coun- 
try from  their  assailants.  Then  resume  your 
partisan  positions,  according  to  your  wishes. 
Give  me  a  country  first,  that  my  children  may  live 
in  peace;  then  we  will  have  a  theatre  for  our 
party  organizations  to  operate  upon.  .  .  . 

Whenever  our  government  is  assailed,  when 
hostile  armies  are  marching  under  rude  and 
odious  banners  against  the  government  of  our 
country,  the  shortest  way  to  peace  is  the  most 
stupendous  and  unanimous  preparation  for  war. 
The  greater  the  unanimity  the  less  blood  will 
be  shed.  The  more  prompt  and  energetic  is 
the  movement,  and  the  more  important  it  is 
in  numbers,  the  shorter  will  be  the 
struggle.  .  .  . 

I  am  not  prepared  to  take  up  arms,  or  to  sanc- 
tion a  policy  of  our  government  to  take  up  arms, 
to  make  any  war  on  the  rights  of  the  Southern 
States,  on  their  institutions,  on  their  rights  of  per- 
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son  or  property,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  rush 
to  their  defence  and  protect  them  from  assault; 
but,  while  that  is  the  case,  I  will  never  cease 
to  urge  my  countrymen  to  take  arms  to  fight  to 
the  death  in  defence  of  our  indefeasible  rights. 
Hence,  if  a  war  does  come,  it  is  a  war  of  self- 
defence  on  our  part.  It  is  a  war  in  defence  of 
our  own  just  rights,  in  defence  of  the  govern- 
ment which  we  have  inherited  as  a  priceless  leg- 
acy from  our  patriotic  fathers,  in  defence  of 
our  great  rights  of  freedom  of  trade,  commerce, 
transit,  and  intercourse  from  the  center  to  the 
circumference  of  this  great  continent.  These 
are  rights  we  must  struggle  for  and  never  sur- 
render. .  .  . 

I  see  no  path  of  ambition  open  in  a  bloody 
struggle  for  triumphs  over  my  countrymen. 
There  is  no  path  of  ambition  open  to  me  in  a 
divided  country.  Hence,  whatever  we  do  must 
be  the  result  of  duty,  of  conviction,  of  patri- 
otic duty,  the  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  our 
posterity,  and  to  the  friends  of  constitutional 
liberty  and  self-government  throughout  the 
world, 

My  friends,  I  can  say  no  more.  To  discuss 
these  topics  is  the  most  painful  duty  of  my  life. 
It. is  with  a  sad  heart,  with  a  grief  that  I  have 
never  before  experienced,  that  I  have  to  con- 
template this  fearful  struggle ;  but  I  believe  in  my 
conscience  that  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves, 
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our  children,  and  our  God,  to  protect  this  govern- 
ment and  that  flag  from  every  assailant,  be  he 
who  he  may. 

Stedman  &  Hutchinson,  Library  of  American  Litera- 
ture (X.  Y.,  1889),  VII.  198-200  passim. 


5.    "What  Do  the  Rebels  Demand?" 

(1861) 

By  Senator  Robert  Toombs 

Toombs,  a  Georgian,  and  later  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  Confederacy,  here  sums  up  the  demands  of  the 
South. 

What  do  the  rebels  demand?  First,  "that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  have  an 
equal  right  to  emigrate  and  settle  in  the  present 
or  any  future  acquired  territories,  with  whatever 
property  they  may  possess  (including  slaves), 
and  be  securely  protected  in  its  peaceable  enjoy- 
.ment  until  such  Territory  may  be  admitted  as  a 
State  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as 
she  may  determine,  on  an  equality  with  all  exist- 
ing States."  That  is  our  territorial  demand. 
We  have  fought  for  this  Territory  when  blood 
was  its  price.  We  have  paid  for  it  when  gold 
was  its  price.  We  have  not  proposed  to  exclude 
you,  though  you  have  contributed  very  little  of 
blood  or  money.  - 1  refer  especially  to  New  Eng- 
land, We  demand  only  to  go  into  those  Terri- 
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tories  upon  terms  of  equality  with  you,  as  equals 
in  this  great  Confederacy,  to  enjoy  the  common 
property  of  the  whole  Union,  and  receive  the 
protection  of  the  common  government,  until  the 
Territory  is  capable  of  coming  into  the  Union  as 
a  sovereign  State,  when  it  may  fix  its  own  insti- 
tutions to  suit  itself. 

The  second  proposition  is,  "that  property  in 
slaves  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
all  of  its  departments,  everywhere,  which  the 
Constitution  confers  the  power  upon  it  to  extend 
to  any  other  property,  provided  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  restrain 
the  right  now  belonging  to  every  State  to  pro- 
hibit, abolish,  or  establish  and  protect  slavery 
within  its  limits."  We  demand  of  the  common 
government  to  use  its  granted  powers  to  protect 
our  property  as  well  as  yours.  .  .  .  This  recog- 
nition of  this  right  is  the  price  of  my  allegiance. 
Withhold  it,  and  you  do  not  get  my  obedience. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  armed  men  who 
have  sprung  up  in  this  country.  Do  you  ask  me 
to  support  a  government  that  will  tax  my  prop- 
erty ;  that  will  plunder  me ;  that  will  demand  my 
blood,  and  will  not  protect  me?  I  would  rather 
see  the  population  of  my  native  State  laid  six 
feet  beneath  her  sod  than  they  should  support 
for  one  hour  such  a  government.  Protection  is 
the  price  of  obedience  everywhere,  in  all  coun- 
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tries.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  govern- 
ment respectable.  Deny  it  and  you  cannot  have 
free  subjects  or  citizens;  you  may  have  slaves. 

We  demand,  in  the  next  place,  "that  persons 
committing  crimes  against  slave  property  in  one 
State,  and  fleeing  to  another,  shall  be  delivered 
up  in  the  same  manner  as  persons  committing 
crimes  against  other  property,  and  that  the 
laws  of  the  State  from  which  such  persons 
flee  shall  be  the  test  of  criminality."  That  is 
another  one  of  the  demands  of  an  extremist  and 
rebel.  .  .  . 

The  Constitution  says  slaves  are  property;  the 
Supreme  Court  says  so;  the  Constitution  says 
so.  The  theft  of  slaves  is  a  crime;  they  are  a 
subject-matter  of  felonious  asportation.  By  the 
text  and  letter  of  the  Constitution  you  agreed  to 
give  them  up.  You  have  sworn  to  do  it,  and 
you  have  broken  your  oaths.  .  .  . 

The  next  stipulation  is  that  fugitive  slaves 
shall  be  surrendered  under  the  provisions  of  the 
fugitive-slave  act  of  1850,  without  being  entitled 
either  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  trial  by 
jury,  or  other  similar  obstructions  of  legislation, 
in  the  State  to  which  he  may  flee.  Here  is  the 
Constitution : 

"No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  an- 
other, shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regu- 
lation therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service 
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or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

This  language  is  plain,  and  everybody  under- 
stood it  the  same  way  for  the  first  forty  years  of 
your  government.  .  .  . 

The  next  demand  made  on  behalf  of  the  Sooth 
is,  "that  Congress  shall  pass  effective  laws  for 
the  punishment  of  all  persons  in  any  of  the 
States  who  shall  in  any  manner  aid  and  abet  in- 
vasion or  insurrection  in  any  other  State,  or  com- 
mit any  other  act  against  the  laws  of  nations, 
tending  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  people 
or  government  of  any  other  State."  That  is  a 
very  plain  principle.  .  .  . 

We  demand  these  five  propositions.  Are  they 
not  right?  Are  they  not  just?  Take  them  in 
detail,  and  show  that  they  are  not  warranted  by 
the  Constitution,  by  the  safety  of  our  people,  by 
the  principles  of  eternal  justice.  We  will  pause 
and  consider  them ;  but  mark  me,  we  will  not  let 
you  decide  the  question  for  us.  .  .  . 

You  have  sapped  the  foundations  of  society; 
you  have  destroyed  almost  all  hope  of  peace.  In 
a  compact  where  there  is  no  common  arbiter, 
where  the  parties  finally  decide  for  themselves, 
the  sword  alone  at  last  becomes  the  real,  if  not 
the  constitutional,  arbiter.  Your  party  says  that 
you  will  not  take  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  You  said  so  at  Chicago;  you  said  so  in 
committee ;  every  man  of  you  in  both  Houses 
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says  so.  What  are  you  going  to  do?  You  say 
zve  shall  submit  to  your  construction.  We  shall 
do  it,  if  you  can  make  us;  but  not  otherwise,  or 
in  any  other  manner.  That  is  settled.  You 
may  call  it  secession,  or  you  may  call  it  revolu- 
tion ;  but  there  is  a  big  fact  standing  before  you, 
ready  to  oppose  you — that  fact  is,  freemen  with 
arms  in  their  hands.  The  cry  of  the  Union  will 
not  disperse  them;  we  have  passed  that  point; 
they  demand  equal  rights ;  you  had  better  heed 
the  demand. 

Stedman  &  Hutchinson,  Library  of  American  Litera- 
ture (N.  Y.,  1888),  VI.  534-537  passim. 


6.    Was  Secession  Revolution? 
(1861) 
By  President  Jefferson  Davis 
An  argument  that  secession   is   constitutional. 

Called  to  the  difficult  and  responsible  station 
of  Chief  Executive  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment which  you  have  instituted,  I  approach  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to  me  with  an 
humble  distrust  of  my  abilities,  but  with  a  sus- 
taining confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
are  to  guide  and  aid  me  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  and  an  abiding  faith  in  the  virtue 
and  patriotism  of  the  people. 
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Looking  forward  to  the  speedy  establishment 
of  a  permanent  government  to  take  the  place  of 
this,  and  which,  by  its  greater  moral  and  physi- 
cal power,  will  be  better  able  to  combat  with 
the  many  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  separate  nations,  I  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  the  office,  to  which  I  have  been 
chosen,  with  the  hope  that  the  beginning  of  our 
career,  as  a  Confederacy,  may  not  be  obstructed 
by  hostile  opposition  to  our  enjoyment  of  the 
separate  existence  and  independence  which  we 
have  asserted,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, intend  to  maintain.  Our  present  con- 
dition, achieved  in  a  manner  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  nations,  illustrates  the  American 
idea  that  governments  rest  upon  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  and  that  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  governments  whenever 
they  become  destructive  of  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  established. 

The  declared  purpose  of  the  compact  of  union 
....  was  "to  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  posterity ;"  and  when, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign  States  now  com-, 
posing  this  Confederacy,  it  had  been  perverted 
from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  ordained, 
and  had  ceased  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  it 
was  established,  a  peaceful  appeal  to  the  ballot- 
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box,  declared,  that  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, the  government  created  by  that  compact 
should  cease  to  exist.  In  this  they  merely  as- 
serted a  right  which  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  1776  had  defined  to  be  inalienable. 
Of  the  time  and  occasion  for  its  exercise,  they, 
as  sovereigns,  were  the  final  judges,  each  for  it- 
self. The  impartial  and  enlightened  verdict  of 
mankind  will  vindicate  the  rectitude  of  our  con- 
duct, and  He,  who  knows  the  hearts  of  men, 
will  judge  of  the  sincerity  with  which  we  labored 
to  preserve  the  government  of  our  fathers  in  its 
spirit.  The  right  solemnly  proclaimed  at  the  birth 
of  the  States,  and  which  has  been  affirmed  and 
re-affirmed  in  the  bills  of  rights  of  States  sub- 
sequently admitted  into  the  Union  of  1789,  un- 
deniably recognizes  in  the  people  the  power  to  re- 
sume the  authority  delegated  for  the  purposes  of 
government.  Thus  the  sovereign  States,  here  rep- 
resented, proceeded  to  form  this  Confederacy, 
and  it  is  by  abuse  of  language  that  their  act  has 
been  denominated  a  revolution.  They  formed  a 
new  alliance,  but  within  each  State  its  government 
has  remained,  and  the  rights  of  person  and  prop- 
erty have  not  been  disturbed.  The  agent,  through 
whom  they  communicated  with  foreign  nations, 
is  changed  ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  interrupt 
their  international  relations. 

•F.  H.  Alfrieds,  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis  (Cincinnati, 
1868),  240-241. 
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7.    Going  with  His  State   (1861) 

By  Vice  President  Alexander  H.  Stephens 

(See  note  above,  p.  144.)  The  best  statement  of  the 
position  of  men  who  oppose  secession  with  all  their 
might  up  to  the  actual  vote  of  a  state  convention. 

My  position  and  views  upon  these  questions 
in  the  past  may  be  known  to  you.  If  not,  it 
may  be  proper  to  state,  and  I  feel  no  reluctance 
in  declaring,  in  your  presence  here  in  the  capi- 
tpl  of  the  old  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  that 
there  never  breathed  a  human  spirit  on  the  soil 
of  America  more  strongly  and  devoutly  attached 
to  the  Union  of  our  fathers  than  I.  I  was,  how- 
ever, in  favor  of  no  Union  that  did  not  secure 
perfect  equality  and  protection  of  all  rights 
guaranteed  under  the  constitution.  I  was  not 
insensible  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the  north- 
ern States  had  openly  repudiated  their  constitu- 
tional obligations,  and  that  if  the  principles  of 
the  present  dominant  party  should  be  carried  out, 
ultimate  separation  was  inevitable.  But  still,  I 
did  trust  that  there  was  wisdom  and  patriotism 
enough  at  the  north,  when  aroused,  to  correct  the 
evils,  to  right  the  wrongs  and  to  do  us  justice.  I 
trusted  even  to  the  last,  for  some  hopeful  reaction 
in  the  popular  sentiment  at  the  North. 

I  was  attached  to  the  Union,  however,  not 
on  account  of  the  Union  per  se,  but  I  was  at- 
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tached  to  it  for  what  was  its  soul,  its  vitality 
and  spirit;  these  were  the  living  embodiments 
of  the  great  principles  of  self-government, 
springing  from  the  great  truth,  that  the  just 
powers  of  all  governments  are  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  as  it  was  transmitted 
to  us  by  our  fathers.  This  is  the  foundation  on 
which  alone  all  constitutional  liberty  is  and  must 
be  based — and  to  these  principles  I  am  to-day 
attached  just  as  ardently  as  I  ever  was  before, 
and  I  now  announce  to  you  my  solemn  convic- 
tion that  the  only  hope  you  have  for  the  preser- 
vation of  these  principles,  is  by  your  alliance 
with  those  who  have  rescued,  restored,  and  re- 
established them  in  the  constitution  of  the  Con- 
federate States — there  is  no  hope  in  the  States 
north. 

The  disagreements  that  existed  in  our  State 
as  to  the  course  that  we  should  pursue,  before 
the  last  resort  of  secession  was  adopted,  were 
more  as  to  the  mode  and  manner  of  redress, 
than  as  to  the  cause  of  the  grievance  or  the 
existence  of  the  grievance  requiring  redress.  I 
take  this  occasion,  in  passing,  to  state  to  you, 
that  in  our  convention  there  was  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  may  not  be  known  to  you  that  on  that 
occasion,  I  disagreed  with  the  majority  on  the 
course  adopted.  My  vote  was  recorded  against 
the  secession  ordinance  in  our  State.  I  was  for 
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making  one  more  effort,  and  for  getting  the 
whole  South  united  if  possible  in  that  effort  for 
redress. 

But  when  the  State  in  her  sovereign  capacity 
determined  otherwise,  my  judgment  was  yielded 
to  hers.  My  allegiance  was  due  to  her.  My 
fortunes  were  linked  with  hers;  her  cause  was 
my  cause;  and  her  destiny  was  my  destiny.  A 
large  minority  in  that  convention  voted  as  I  did. 
But  after  secession  was  determined  on  by  the 
majority,  a  resolution  was  drawn  up  to  the  ef- 
fect, that  whereas  the  lack  of  unanimity  on  the 
passage  of  the  ordinance,  was  owing  more  to 
a  disagreement  as  to  the  proper  mode  at  the 
time  for  a  redress  of  existing  wrongs  and  threat- 
ened wrongs,  than  as  to  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  such  wrongs  as  required  redress ;  therefore, 
after  the  mode  and  manner  was  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  convention,  that  all  of  us,  as  an 
evidence  of  our  determination  to  maintain  the 
State  in  her  chosen  remedy,  should  sign  the 
ordinance;  and  with  that  determination  under 
that  resolution,  every  member  of  the  conven- 
tion, except  six,  signed  it.  Those  six  also  de- 
clared upon  record  a  like  determination  on  their 
part.  So  our  State  became  a  unit  upon  the 
measure,  when  it  was  resolved  upon.  All  an- 
terior differences  amongst  us  were  dropped. 
The  cause  of  Georgia  was  the  cause  of  us  all ; 
and  so  I  trust  it  will  be  in  Virginia.  Let  all  past 
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differences  be  *  forgotten.  Whether,  if  some 
other  course  had  been  adopted,  our  rights  could 
have  ultimately  been  secured  in  the  old  Union, 
is  a  problem  now  that  can  never  be  solved.  I 
am  free  to  confess,  as  I  frankly  do,  that  the  late 
indications  afford  strong  evidence  that  the  ma- 
jority at  the  North  were  bent  upon  our  destruc- 
tion at  every  cost  and  every  hazard.  At  all 
events,  we  know  that  our  only  hope  now  is  in  our 
own  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts,  with  unity 
among  ourselves.  Our  course  is  adopted.  We 
can  take  no  steps  backward.  The  time  for  com- 
promise, if  it  ever  existed,  is  past.  Many  en- 
tertained hopes  from  the  "Peace  Congress" — 
that  failed.  Even  an  extension  of  the  Missouri 
line,  which  was  offered  by  prominent  southern 
men,  was  sullenly  rejected.  Every  indication 
of  northern  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  domi- 
nant party  there,  since  the  election  last  fall, 
shows  that  they  were  and  are  bent  upon  carry- 
ing out  their  aggressive  and  destructive  policy 
against  us.  This  they  insidiously  expected  to 
succeed  in,  by  relying  upon  the  known  strong 
Union  sentiment  in  the  border  States.  They 
evidently  relied  strongly  on  this  in  Virginia. 
Their  policy  being  to  divide  and  conquer.  In 
this,  I  think,  however,  they  counted  without 
their  host. 

The  people  of  Virginia  may  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  Union;  but  they  are  much  more 
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attached  to  their  homes,  their  firesides  and  all 

that  is  dear  to  freemen — constitutional  liberty. 

i\ll  hopes  of  preserving  this  in  the  old  Union 

are  gone  forever.     We  must  for  the  future  look 

to  ourselves. 

Henny  Cleveland,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  (Philadel- 
phia, etc.,  1867),  736-73S- 


8.    The  Union  Made  the  States  and 
Not  the  States  the  Union   (1861) 

By  President  Abraham  Lincoln 

The  final  argument   of   nationality  as   against   State 
Rights.     Part  of  Lincoln's  first  message  to  Congress. 

Our  States  have  neither  more  nor  less  power 
than  that  reserved  to  them  in  the  Union  by  the 
Constitution — no  one  of  them  ever  having  been 
a  State  out  of  the  Union.  The  original  ones 
passed  into  the  Union  even  before  they  cast  off 
their  British  colonial  dependence ;  and  the.  new 
ones  each  came  into  the  Union  directly  from  a 
condition  of  dependence,  excepting  Texas.  And 
even  Texas,  in  its  temporary  independence,  was 
never  designated  a  State.  The  new  ones  only 
took  the  designation  of  States  on  coming  into 
the  Union,  while  that  name  was  first  adopted 
for  the  old  ones  in  and  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Therein  the  "United  Colonies'' 
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were  declared  to  be  "free  and  independent 
States" ;  but  even  then  the  object  plainly  was  not 
to  declare  their  independence  of  one  another  or 
of  the  Union,  but  directly  the  contrary,  as  their 
mutual  pledge  and  their  mutual  action  before, 
at  the  time,  and  afterward,  abundantly  show. 
The  express  plighting  of  faith  by  each  and  all 
of  the  original  thirteen  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, two  years  later,  that  the  Union  shall 
be  perpetual,  is  most  conclusive.  Having  never 
been  States  either  in  substance  or  in  name  but- 
side  of  the  Union,  whence  this  magical  omnipo- 
tence of  "State  Rights,"  asserting  a  claim  of 
power  to  lawfully  destroy  the  Union  itself? 
Much  is  said  about  the  "sovereignty"  of  the 
States ;  but  the  word  even  is  not  in  the  National 
Constitution,  nor,  as  is  believed,  in  any  of  the 
State  constitutions.  What  is  "sovereignty"  in 
the  political  sense  of  the  term  ?  Would  it  be  far 
wrong  to  define  it  "a  political  community  with- 
out a  political  superior"  ?  Tested  by  this,  no  one 
of  our  States  except  Texas  ever  was  a  sov- 
ereignty. And  even  Texas  gave  up  the  char- 
acter on  coming  into  the  Union;  by  which  act 
she  acknowledged  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution, 
to  be  for  her  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The 
States  have  their  status  in  the  Union,  and  they 
have  no  other  legal  status.     If  they  break  from 
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this,  they  can  only  do  so  against  law  and  by 
revolution.  The  Union,  and  not  themselves 
separately,  procured  their  independence  and 
their  liberty.  By  conquest  or  purchase  the 
Union  gave  each  of  them  whatever  of  independ- 
ence or  liberty  it  has.  The  Union  is  older  than 
any  of  the  States,  and,  in  fact,  it  created  them  as 
States.  Originally  some  dependent  colonies 
made  the  Union,  and,  in  turn,  the  Union  threw 
off  their  old  dependence  for  them,  and  made 
them  States,  such  as  they  are.  Not  one  of  them 
ever  had  a  State  constitution  independent  of  the 
Union.  Of  course,  it  is  not  forgotten  that  all 
the  new  States  framed  their  constitutions  before 
they  entered  the  Union — nevertheless,  dependent 
upon  and  preparatory  to  coming  into  the  Union. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  State  Papers  (N.  Y.,  1907),  16-18. 


9.    "The  National  Flag"   (1861) 

By   Reverend  Henry  Ward  Beecher 

A   famous   minister   and   orator,   renowned   for  his 
patriotic  speeches. 

This  nation  has  a  banner,  too;  and  until  re- 
cently wherever  it  streamed  abroad  men  saw 
day-break  bursting  on  their  eyes.  For  until 
lately  the  American  flag  has  been  a  symbol  of 
Liberty,  and  men  rejoiced  in  it.  Not  another 
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flag  on  the  globe  had  such  an  errand,  or  went 
forth  upon  the  sea  carrying  everywhere,  the 
world  around,  such  hope  to  the  captive,  and 
such  glorious  tidings.  The  stars  upon  it  were 
to  the  pining  nations  like  the  bright  morning 
stars  of  God,  and  the  stripes  upon  it  were  beams 
of  morning  light.  As  at  early  dawn  the  stars 
shine  forth  even  while  it  grows  light,  and  then 
as  the  sun  advances  that  light  breaks  into  banks 
and  streaming  lines  of  color,  the  glowing  red 
and  intense  white  striving  together,  and  ribbing 
the  horizon  with  bars  effulgent,  so,  on  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  stars  and  beams  of  many-colored  light 
shine  out  together.  And  wherever  this  flag 
comes,  and  men  behold  it,  they  see  in  its  sacred 
emblazonry  no  ramping  lion,  and  no  fierce  eagle  • 
no  embattled  castles,  or  insignia  of  imperial 
authority;  they  see  the  symbols  of  light.  It  is 
the  banner  of  Dawn.  It  means  Liberty;  and  the 
galley-slave,  the  poor,  oppressed  conscript,  the 
trodden-down  creature  of  foreign  despotism, 
sees  in  the  American  flag  that  very  promise  and 
prediction  of  God, — "The  people  which  sat  in 
darkness  saw  a  great  light;  and  to  them  which 
sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death  light  is 
sprung  up."  .  .  . 

"Thou  hast  given  a  banner  to  them  that  fear 
thee,  that  it  may  be  displayed." 

And  displayed  it  shall  be.  Advanced  full 
against  the  morning  light,  and  borne  with  the 
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growing  and  the  glowing  day,  it  shall  take  the 
last  ruddy  beams  of  the  night,  and  from  the  At- 
lantic wave,  clear  across  with  eagle  flight  to 
the  Pacific,  that  banner  shall  float,  meaning  all 
the  liberty  which  it  has  ever  meant!  From  the 
North,  where  snows  and  mountain  ice  stand  soli- 
tary, clear  to  the  glowing  tropics  and  the  Gulf, 
that  banner  that  has  hitherto  waved  shall  wave 
and  wave  forever, — every  star,  every  band,  every 
thread  and  fold  significant  of  Liberty!  .  .  . 

And  now  God  speaks  by  the  voice  of  his 
providence,  saying,  "Lift  again  that  banner! 
Advance  it  full  and  high !"  To  your  hand,  and 
to  yours,  God  and  your  country  commit  that 
imperishable  trust.  You  go  forth  self-called,  or 
rather  called  by  the  trust  of  your  countrymen 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  your  God,  to  take  that  trail- 
ing banner  out  of  the  dust  and  out  of  the  mire, 
and  lift  it  again  where  God's  rains  can  cleanse  it, 
and  where  God's  free  air  can  cause  it  to  un- 
fold and  stream  as  it  has  always  floated  before 
the  wind.  God  bless  the  men  that  go  forth  to 
save  from  disgrace  the  American  flag! 

Accept  it,  then,  in  all  its  fulness  of  meaning. 
It  is  not  a  painted  rag.  It  is  a  whole  national 
history.  It  is  the  Constitution.  It  is  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is  the  free  people  that  stand  in 
the  government  on  the  Constitution.  Forget  not 
what  it  means;  and  for  the  sake  of  its  ideas, 
rather  than  its  mere  emblazonry,  be  true  to  vour 
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country's  flag.  By  your  hands  lift  it;  but  let 
your  lifting  it  be  no  holiday  display.  It  must 
be  advanced  "because  of  the  truth/' 

That  flag  must  go  to  the  capital  of  this  nation  ; 
and  it  must  go  not  hidden,  not  secreted,  not  in 
a  case  or  covering,  but  advanced  full  high,  dis- 
played, bright  as  the  sun,  clear  as  the  moon, 
terrible  as  an  army  with  banners !  .  .  . 

And  it  must  not  stop  there.  The  country  does 
not  belong  to  us  from  the  Lakes  only  to  Wash- 
ington, but  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  flag  must  go  on.  The  land  of  Wash- 
ington shall  see  Washington's  flag  again.  The 
land  that  sits  in  darkness,  and  in  which  the 
people  see  no  light,  shall  yet  see  light  dawn,  and 
liberty  flash  from  the  old  American  banner !  It 
must  see  Charleston  again,  and  float  again  over 
every  fort  in  Charleston  harbor.  It  must  go 
further,  to  the  Alligator  State,  and  stand  there 
again.  And,  sweeping  up  through  all  planta- 
tions, and  over  all  fields  of  sugar  and  rice  and 
tobacco,  and  every  other  thing,  it  must  be  found 
in  every  State  till  you  touch  the  Mississippi. 
And,  bathing  in  its  waters,  it  must  go  across  and 
fill  Texas  with  its  sacred  light.  Nor  must  it 
stop  when  it  floats  over  every  one  of  the  States. 
That  flag  must  stand,  bearing  its  whole  historic 
spirit  and  original  meaning,  in  every  Territory 
of  this  nation!  .  .  . 
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And  if  you  fall  in  that  struggle,  may  some 
kind  hand  wrap  around  about  you  the  flag  of 
your  country,and  may  you  die  with  its  sacred 
touch  upon  you.  It  shall  be  sweet  to  go  to  rest 
lying  in  the  folds  of  your  country's  banner, 
meaning,  as  it  shall  mean,  "Liberty  and  Union, 
now  and  forever." 

We  will  not  forget  you.  You  go  forth  from 
us  not  to  be  easily  and  lightly  passed  over. 
The  waves  shall  not  close  over  the  places  which 
you  have  held ;  but  when  you  return,  not  as  you 
go,  many  of  you  inexperienced,  and  many  of 
you  unknown,  you  shall  return  from  the  con- 
quests of  liberty  with  a  reputation  and  a  char- 
acter established  forever  to  your  children  and 
your  children's  children.  It  shall  be  an  honor, 
it  shall  be  a  legend,  it  shall  be  a  historic  truth; 
and  your  posterity  shall  say :  "Our  fathers  stood 
up  in  the  day  of  peril,  and  laid  again  the  founda- 
tions of  liberty  that  were  shaken;  and  in  their 
hands  the  banner  of  our  country  streamed  forth 
like  the  morning  star  upon  the  night." 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Freedom  and  War  (Boston, 
1863),  112-129  passim. 
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io.    How  the  North  Rose   (1861) 

By  Reverend  Morgan  Dix 

A  New  York  clergyman. 

The  North  rose  as  one  man.  The  question 
had  been  asked  by  those  who  were  watching 
events,  "How  will  New  York  go  ?"  There  were 
sinister  hopes  in  certain  quarters  of  a  strong 
sympathy  with  the  secession  movement;  dreams 
that  New  York  might  decide  on  cutting  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  country  and  becoming  a  free-city. 
These  hopes  and  dreams  vanished  in  a  day. 
The  reply  to  the  question  how  New  York  would 
go  was  given  with  an  energy  worthy  of  herself. 

The  15th  of  that  month  brought  President 
Lincoln's  proclamation  and  the  call  for  75,000 
men — a  bagatelle,  as  it  proved,  compared  with 
the  number  required;  but  the  figures  seemed 
enormous  to  the  popular  eye,  and  the  demand  set 
the  whole  city  in  a  blaze.  Never  to  my  dying 
day  shall  I  forget  a  scene  witnessed  on  Thursday 
of  that  week.  A  regiment  had  arrived  from 
Massachusetts  on  the  way  to  Washington,  via 
Baltimore.  They  came  in  at  night;  and  it  was 
understood  that,  after  breakfasting  at  the  Astor 
House,  the  march  would  be  resumed.  By  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  an  immense  crowd  had 
assembled  about  the  hotel :  Broadway,  from  Bar- 
clay to  Fulton  Street,  and  the  lower  end  of  Park 
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Row,  were  occupied  by  a  dense  mass  of  human 
beings,  all  watching  the  front  entrance,  at  which 
the  regiment  was  to  file  out.  From  side  to  side,. 
from  wall  to  wall,  extended  that  innumerable 
host,  silent  as  the  grave,  expectant,  something 
unspeakable  in  the  faces.  It  was  the  dead,  deep 
hush  before  the  thunder-storm.  At  last  a  low 
murmur  was  heard;  it  sounded  somewhat  like  a 
gasp  of  men  in  suspense;  and  the  cause  was, 
that  the  soldiers  had  appeared,  their  leading 
files  descending  the  steps.  By  the  twinkle  of 
their  bayonets  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd  their 
course  could  be  traced  out  into  the  open  street 
in  front.  Formed,  at  last,  in  column,  they  stood, 
the  band  at  the  head;  and  the  word  was  given. 
"March!"  Still  dead  silence  prevailed.  Then 
the  drums  rolled  out  the  time — the  regiment  was 
in  motion.  And  then  the  band,  bursting  into 
full  volume,  struck  up — what  other  tune  could 
the  Massachusetts  men  have  chosen? — "Yankee 
Doodle."  I  caught  about  two  bars  and  a  half 
of  the  old  music,  not  more.  For  instantly  there 
arose  a  sound  such  as  many  a  man  never  heard 
in  all  his  life  and  never  will  hear;  such  as  is 
never  heard  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime.  Not 
more  awful  is  the  thunder  of  heaven  as,  with 
sudden  peal,  it  smites  into  silence  all  lesser 
sounds,  and,  rolling  through  the  vault  above  us, 
fills  earth  and  sky  with  the  shock  of  its  terrible 
voice.  One  terrific  roar  burst  from  the  multi- 
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tude,  leaving  nothing  audible  save  its  own  rever- 
beration. We  saw  the  heads  of  armed  men,  the 
gleam  of  their  weapons,  the  regimental  colors, 
all  moving  on,  pageant-like;  but  naught  could 
we  hear  save  that  hoarse,  heavy  surge — one  gen- 
eral acclaim,  one  wild  shout  of  joy  and  hope, 
one  endless  cheer,  rolling  up  and  down,  from 
side  to  side,  above,  below,  to  right,  to  left :  the 
voice  of  approval,  of  consent,  of  unity  in  act  and 
will.  No  one  who  saw  and  heard  could  doubt 
how  New  York  was  going. 

After  that  came  events  the  account  of  which 
fills  volumes  of  records  of  our  national  history. 
The  ebb  of  the  tide  was  over;  the  waters  were 
coming  in  with  the  steadiness  and  momentum  of 
a  flood  which  bears  everything  before  it. 

Morgan  Dix,  Memoirs  of  John  Adams  Dix  (N.  Y., 
1883),  II.  9-1 1. 


11.    A  War  Meeting  (1861) 
By  Artemus  Ward 

(Charles  F.  Browne) 

A    professional    humorist    who    here    pays    his    re- 
spects to  the  emotional  side  of  the  war. 

Our    complaint    just    now    is    war    meetins. 

They've  bin  havin  'em  bad  in  varis  parts  of  our 

cheerful  Republic  and  nat'rally  we  caught  'em 

here  in  Baldinsville.    They  broke  out  all  over  us. 
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They're  better  attended  than  the  Eclipse  was.  .  .  . 
The  war  meetin  was  largely  attended.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  Bugle  arose  and  got  up,  and  said  the 
fact  could  no  longer  be  disguised  that  we  were 
involved  in  a  war.  "Human  gore,"  said  he,  "is 
flowin.  All  able-bodied  men  should  seize  a 
musket  and  march  to  the  tented  field.  I  repeat 
it,  sir, — to  the  tented  field." 

A  voice — "Why  don't  you  go  yourself,  you  old 
blowhard  ?" 

"I  am  identified,  young  man,  with  an  Arky- 
median  leaver  which  moves  the  world,"  said  the 
editor,  wiping  his  auburn  brow  with  his  left  coat- 
tail  :  "I  allude,  young  man,  to  the  press.  Terms, 
two  dollars  a  year,  invariably  in  advance.  Job 
printing  executed  with  neatness  and  despatch!" 
And  with  this  brilliant  bust  of  elekance  the  editor 
introduced  Mr.  J.  Brutus  Hinkins,  who  is  suf- 
ferin  from  an  attack  of  College  in  a  naberin 
place.  Mr.  Hinkins  said  Washington  was  not 
safe.    Who  can  save  our  national  capeetle  ?  .  .  . 

"You,"  said  Mr.  Hinkins,  "who  live  away  from 
the  busy  haunts  of  men  do  not  comprehend  the 
magnitood  of  the  crisis.  The  busy  haunts  of 
men  is  where  people  comprehend  this  crisis.  We 
who  live  in  the  busy  haunts  of  men — thatistosay, 
we  dwell,  as  it  were,  in  the  busy  haunts  of  men." 

"I  really  trust  that  the  gentTman  will  not  fail 
to  say  suthin  about  the  busy  haunts  of  men  be- 
fore he  sits  down,"  said  I.  .  .  . 
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"But,"  he  added,  "I  have  a  voice,  and  that 
voice  is  for  war."  The  young  man  then  closed 
his  speech  with  some  strikin  and  original  remarks 
in  relation  to  the  star-spangled  banner.  .  .  . 

At  this  point  he  was  interrupted  by  the  sounds 
of  silvery  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  a  party  of 
wimin,  carryin  guns,  and  led  by  Betsy  Jane,  who 
brandishd  a  loud  and  ratlin  umbereller,  burst 
into  the  room.  .  .  . 

"Mrs.  Ward,"  said  the  editor  of  the  Bugle — 
"Mrs.  Ward,  and  ladies,  what  means  this  ex- 
tr'ord'n'ry  demonstration  ?" 

"It  means,"  said  that  remarkable  female,  "that 
you  men  air  makin  fools  of  yourselves.  You 
air  willin  to  talk  and  urge  others  to  go  to  the 
wars,  but  you  don't  go  to  the  wars  yourselves. 
War  meetins  is  very  nice  in  their  way,  but  they 
don't  keep  Stonewall  Jackson  from  comin  over 
to  Maryland  and  helpin  himself  to  the  fattest 
beef  critters.  What  we  want  is  more  cider  and 
less  talk.  We  want  you  able-bodied  men  to  stop 
speechifying,  which  don't  'mount  to  the  wiggle 
of  a  sick  cat's  tail,  and  go  to  fi'tin ;  otherwise  you 
can  stay  at  home  and  take  keer  of  the  children, 
while  we  wimin  will  go  to  the  wars !"  .  .  . 

"Is  this  roll-book  to  be  filled  up  with  the  names 
of  men  or  wimin?"  she  cried. 

"With  men!  with  men!"  and  our  quoty  was 
made  up  that  very  night. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  gas  about  these  war 
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meetins.     A  war  meetin,   in   fact,   without  gas, 

would  be  suthin  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with 

the  part  of  Othello  omitted. 

Still  believin  that  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  is 

about  as  well  sot  up  with  as  any  young  lady  in 

distress  could  expect  to  be,  I  am,  yours  more'n 

anybody  else's,  :     ... 

J       J  A.  Ward. 

Artemus   Ward,   Complete    Works   (London,    1898), 
247-252  passim. 


12.    No  Expectation  of  Return  to 
the  Union   ( 1 86 1 ) 

By  Edward  A.  Pollard 

A  Richmond  editor  and  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Civil  War,  who  argues  against  any  compromise. 

The  question  has  often  been  seriously  asked 
whether  the  leaders  and  agents  of  the  South  at 
Montgomery  did  not  really  entertain  some  pros- 
pect of  going  back  into  the  Union,  and  to  what 
extent  the  problem  of  reunion  or  "reconstruc- 
tion" was  mixed  with  their  plans  .  .  .  between 
the  people  and  the  politicians  of  the  South;  and 
yet  further  to  distinguish  between  the  time  when 
the  latter  were  acting  in  disguise  or  playing  an 
insincere  part,  and  that  when  they  no  longer 
thought  it  necessary  to  wear  the  mask  and  found 
occasion  to  publish  freely  their  opinions. 
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In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Jefferson 
Davis  had  practised  either  equivocation  or  re- 
serve on  the  question  of  reunion.  He  was  part 
of  a  conspiracy  there;  and  although  that  con- 
spiracy hesitated  to  alarm  the  people  of  the 
South  with  the  idea  of  irrevocable  separation, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  conclusion 
was  first  and  firm  in  their  designs.  .  .  . 

Indeed,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  the 
fact  of  the  personal  ambition  of  the  leaders  of 
the  South  being  so  identified  with  the  scheme  of 
Secession,  forbids  the  supposition  that  they  could 
ever  have  had  any  serious  thought  of  undoing 
their  work  at  Montgomery,  and  returning  into 
a  Union  where  thenceforth  they  would  have  to 
take  degraded  seats.  .  .  . 

On  arriving'  at  Montgomery,  Mr.  Davis  broke 
the  restraints  he  had  worn  at  Washington.  He 
threw  his  former  prudence  to  the  winds,  and  de- 
clared for  separation  from  the  North  as  eternal 
as  human  force  could  make  it.  He  spoke  with 
a  burst  of  temper  that  suggested  how  much  he 
had  suffered  from  his  continence  in  the  Sen- 
ate. In  a  speech  to  a  crowd  in  the  streets,  he 
declared  that  "the  South  would  make  those  who 
opposed  her  smell  Southern  powder  and  feel 
Southern  steel ;"  but  perhaps  there  was  some 
soreness  of  the  reporter  in  this  language.  Yet 
there  was  no  doubt  of  his  more  deliberate  words. 
He  said:  "The  time  for  compromise  has  now 
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passed,  and  the  South  is  determined  to  main- 
tain her  position.  We  will  maintain  our  rights 
and  government  at  all  hazards.  We  ask  noth- 
ing, we  want  nothing;  we  will  have  no  compli- 
cations. If  the  other  States  join  our  Confed- 
eration they  can  freely  come  in  on  our  terms. 
Our  separation  from  the  old  Union  is  now  com- 
plete. No  compromise,  no  reconstruction  is  now 
to  be  entertained."  Again,  speaking  from  the 
balcony  of  his  hotel:  "If  war  should  come,  if 
we  must  again  baptize  in  blood  the  principles 
for  which  our  fathers  bled  in  the  Revolution, 
we  shall  show  that  we  are  not  degenerate 
sons."  .  .  . 

The  Southern  leaders  had  resolved  from  the 
first  on  final  separation,  even  with  the  added  con- 
sequence of  war;  they  had  used  any  other 
pretence  simply  as  a  stepping-stone  to  power ;  and 
from  the  moment  they  met  at  Montgomery  they 
were  prepared  to  put  the  heel  on  every  hope  of 
reconciliation. 

It  was  different  with  the  people  of  the  South. 
The  evidence  is  as  abundant  as  that  we  have 
just  quoted  to  show  that  the  politicians  at  Mont- 
gomery were  resolved  on  irrevocable  separation, 
to  establish  that  the  people  of  the  South  on  the 
contrary — indeed  up  to  the  moment  of  actual 
bloodshed — cherished  the  design  of  reconstruc- 
tion, either  hoping  for  a  return  to  the  old  Union, 
or  inclusion  in  another  of  the  same  dimensions. 
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The  Montgomery  Convention  did  not  represent 
them ;  it  represented  the  States.  .  .  . 

The  people  became  sensible  of  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  wheels  of  revolution  under  them; 
they  were  hurried  along  in  a  state  of  bewilder- 
ment ;  but  there  were  those  who  loudly  proclaimed 
their  alarm,  and  cried  out  against  the  precipi- 
tancy. Why  should  not  the  Montgomery  Con- 
vention try  at  least  some  demand,  some  possible 
expedient  before  the  ultimatum  of  war?  Why 
go  so  far  at  a  single  step  ?  .  .  . 

In  truth  what  the  thoughtful  historian  must 
most  deeply  meditate  of  the  causes  and  origin  of 
the  late  war  is  the  extent  to  which  the  popular 
element  of  the  South  was  excluded  from  its  in- 
ception. It  was  in  constant  subjection  from  the 
moment  a  conspiracy  of  Southern  Senators  at 
Washington  held  at  arm's-length  the  States  and 
dictated  their  course.  ...  It  had  no  direct  rep- 
resentation in  the  Convention  at  Montgomery. 
It  did  not  confirm  their  work.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  early  acts  of  the  war ;  and  briefly 
the  astounding  fact  appears  that  the  first  time  the 
people  of  the  South  had  direct  action  on  their 
affairs  since  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
to  vote  for  a  President,  after  Mr.  Davis  had  been 
"provisional"  chief  or  practical  dictator,  one 
whole  year,  counting  from  his  inauguration.  .  .  . 

Edward  A.  Pollard,  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis  (Atlanta, 
1869),  91-95  passim. 
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13.    Despair  of  a  Radical   (1861) 
By  Horace  Greeley 

(See  note  above,  p.  234.)  Greeley,  in  his  newspaper, 
advocated  "Letting  the  erring  sisters  go  in  peace,"  but 
afterward  strongly   supported   the   war. 

This  is  my  seventh  sleepless  night — yours, 
too,  doubtless — yet  I  think  I  shall  not  die,  be- 
cause I  have  no  right  to  die.  I  must  struggle 
to  live,  however  bitterly.  But  to  business.  You 
are  not  considered  a  great  man,  and  I  am  a  hope- 
lessly broken  one.  You  are  now  undergoing  a 
terrible  ordeal,  and  God  has  thrown  the  gravest 
responsibilities  upon  you.  Do  not  fear  to  meet 
them.  Can  the  rebels  be  beaten  after  all  that 
has  occurred,  and  in  view  of  the  actual  state  of 
feeling  caused  by  our  late,  awful  disaster?  If 
they  can, — and  it  is  your  business  to  ascertain 
and  decide, — write  me  that  such  is  your  judg- 
ment, so  that  I  may  know  and  do  my  duty.  And 
if  they  cannot  be  beaten, — if  our  recent  disaster 
is  fatal, — do  not  fear  to  sacrifice  yourself  to  your 
country.  If  the  rebels  are  not  to  be  beaten, — 
if  that  is  your  judgment  in  view  of  all  the  light' 
you  can  get, — then  every  drop  of  blood  hence- 
forth shed  in  this  quarrel  will  be  wantonly,  wick- 
edly shed,  and  the  guilt  will  rest  heavily  on  the 
soul  of  every  promoter  of  the  crime.  I  pray 
you  to  decide  quickly  and  let  me  know  my  duty. 
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If  the  Union  is  irrevocably  gone,  an  armistice 
for  thirty,  sixty,  ninety,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days — better  still  for  a  year — ought  at  once  to 
be  proposed,  with  a  view  to  a  peaceful  adjust- 
ment. Then  Congress  should  call  a  National 
-Convention,  to  meet  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 
And  there  should  be  an  immediate  and  mutual 
exchange  or  release  of  prisoners  and  a  disband- 
ment  of  forces.  I  do  not  consider  myself  at 
present  a  judge  of  anything  but  the  public  senti- 
ment. That  seems  to  me  everywhere  gathering 
and  deepening  against  a  prosecution  of  the  war. 
The  gloom  in  this  city  is  funereal — for  our  dead 
at  Bull  Run  were  many,  and  they  lie  unburied 
yet.  On  every  brow  sits  sullen,  scorching,  black 
despair.  It  would  be  easy  to  have  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden move  any  proposition  that  ought  to  be 
adopted,  or  to  have  it  come  from  any  proper 
quarter.  The  first  point  is  to  ascertain  what  is 
best  that  can  be  done, — which  is  the  measure  of 
our  duty, — and  do  that  very  thing  at  the  earliest 
moment. 

This  letter  is  written  in  the  strictest  confidence, 
and  is  for  your  eye  alone.  But  you  are  at  lib- 
erty to  say  to  members  of  your  Cabinet  that  you 
know  I  will  second  any  move  you  may  see  fit  to 
make.  But  do  nothing  timidly  nor  by  halves. 
Send  me  word  what  to  do.  I  will  live  till  I  can 
hear  it  at  all  events.  If  it  is  best  for  the  country 
and  for  mankind  that  we  make  peace  with  the 
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rebels  at  once  and  on 'their  own  terms,  do  not 
shrink  even  from  that.  But  bear  in  mind  the 
greatest  truth:  "Whoso  would  lose  his  life  for 
my  sake  shall  save  it."  Do  the  thing  that  is  the 
highest  right,  and  tell  me  how  I  am  to  second  you. 
Yours,  in  the  depths  of  bitterness, 

Nicolay  &  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  History  (N.  Y., 
1890),  IV.  365-366. 


14.    The  Flag  of  the  Union   (1861) 
By  Robert  C.  Winthrop 

(See  note  above,  p.  30.) 

Your  venerable  chaplain  has  embodied  it  all  in 
that  sparkling  lyric — "E  Pluribus  Unum" — 
which  might  well  be  adopted  as  the  secular  song 
of  your  noble  regiment.  It  is  nothing  more,  and 
nothing  less,  than  a  sentiment  of  duty  to  our 
whole  country;  of  devotion  to  its  Union;  of 
allegiance  to  its  rulers ;  of  loyalty  to  its  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  of  undying  love  to  that  old  Flag  of  our 
Fathers,  which  was  associated,  with  the  earliest 
achievement  of  our  liberty,  and  which  we  are 
resolved  shall  be  associated  with  its  latest  de- 
fence. It  is  nothing  more,  and  nothing  less,  than 
a  determination  that  neither  fraud  nor  force, 
neither  secret  conspiracy  nor  open  rebellion,  shall 
supplant  that  flag  on  the  dome  of  our  Capitol,  or 
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permanently  humble  it  anywhere  beneath  the  sun ; 
— that  the  American  Union  shall  not  be  rent 
asunder  without  catching  in  the  cleft  those  who 
may  attempt  it;  nor  these  cherished  institutions 
of  ours  be  cast  down  and  trampled  in  the  dust, 
until,  at  last,  we  have  made  the  best,  the  bravest, 
the  most  strenuous  struggle  to  save  them,  which 
the  blessing  upon  our  own  strong  arms,  and  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  a  nation  on  its  knees, 
shall  have  enabled  us  to  make. 

Massachusetts,  I  need  not  say,  has  arrayed 
her  numerous  regiments  at  the  call  of  the  Na- 
tional government,  and  under  the  direction  of 
her  own  untiring  Executive, — for  no  purpose  of 
subjugation  or  aggression;  in  no  spirit  of  re- 
venge or  hatred ;  with  no  disposition  and  with  no 
willingness  to  destroy  or  impair  any  constitu- 
tional right  of  any  section  or  of  any  citizen  of 
the  Republic.  She  would  as  soon  wear  a  yoke 
upon  her  own  neck,  as  she  would  aid  in  imposing 
one  on  the  neck  of  a  sister  State.  She  sends 
forth  her  armed  battalions — the  flower  of  Essex 
and  Middlesex,  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  of  both 
her  Capes  and  of  all  her  hills  and  valleys — in  no 
spirit  but  that  of  her  own  honored  motto,  "Ense 
quietem:" — only  to  enforce  the  laws;  only  to 
sustain  the  government ;  only  to  uphold  the  Stars 
and  Stripes ;  only  to  aid  in  restoring  to  the  whole 
people  of  the  land  that  quiet  enjoyment  of  lib- 
erty, which  nothing  but  the  faithful  observance 
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of  the  Constitution  of  our  Fathers  can  secure  to 
us  and  our  posterity. 

"Union  for  the  sake  of  the  Union;"  "our 
country,  our  whole  country,  and  nothing  but  our 
country" — these  are  the  mottoes,  old,  stale,  hack- 
neyed and  threadbare,  as  they  may  have  seemed 
when  employed  as  the  watchwords  of  an  elec- 
tioneering campaign,  but  clothed  with  a  new 
power,  a  new  significance,  a  new  gloss  and  a  new 
glory,  when  uttered  as  the  battle-cries  of  a  nation 
struggling  for  existence ;  these  are  the  only 
mottoes  which  can  give  a  just  and  adequate  ex- 
pression to  the  cause  in  which  you  have  enlisted. 
Sir,  I  thank  Heaven  that  the  trumpet  has  given 
no  uncertain  sound  while  you  have  been  prepar- 
ing yourselves  for  the  battle.  .  .  . 

This,  finally,  is  the  cause  which  has  obliterated, 
as  no  other  cause  could  have  done,  all  divisions 
and  distinctions  of  party,  nationality,  and  creed; 
which  has  appealed  alike  to  Republican,  Demo- 
crat, and  Union  Whig,  to  native  citizen  and  to 
adopted  citizen;  and  in  which  not  the  sons  of 
Massachusetts  or  of  New  England  or  of  the 
North  alone,  not  the  dwellers  on  the  Hudson, 
the  Delaware,  and  the  Susquehanna  only,  but  so 
many  of  those,  also,  on  the  Potomac  and  the 
Ohio,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  on  all 
the  lakes,  and  in  all  the  vast  Mesopotamia  of  the 
mighty  West, — yes,  and  strangers  from  beyond 
the  seas,  Irish  and  Scotch,  German,  Italian,  and 
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French, — the  common  emigrant  and  those  who 
have  stood  nearest  to  a  throne, — brave  and  de- 
voted men  from  almost  every  nation  under 
heaven, — men  who  have  measured  the  value  of 
our  country  to  the  world  by  a  nobler  standard 
than  the  cotton  crop,  and  who  realize  that  other 
and  more  momentous  destinies  are  at  stake  upon 
our  struggle  than  such  as  can  be  wrought  upon 
any  mere  material  looms  and  shuttles, — all-all 
are  seen  rallying  beneath  a  common  flag,  and 
exclaiming  with  one  heart  and  voice,  "The 
American  Union, — it  must  be,  and  shall  be,  pre- 
served." 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Speeches  and  Addresses  (Bos- 
ton, 1867),  506-509  passim. 
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CHAPTER  XXX  —  PRINCIPLES  OF  FREE 
GOVERNMENT     (1861-1863) 

In  the  Civil  War,  heroic  self-sacrifice  and  de- 
votion were  shown  by  both  sides.  Neither  has  a 
right  to  accuse  the  other  of  weakness  or  luke- 
warmness  in  its  cause.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
patriotism,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  zvar 
is  the  lofty  and  elevated  utterances  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  zvho  embraced  both  sections  in  his  affec- 
tion and  his  desire  for  peace  and  liberty.  Part 
of  Edward  Everett  Hale's  "A  Man  Without  a 
Country"  is  quoted  because  it  represents  the  na- 
tionalistic sense  of  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  Lincoln's  mainstay.  Other- 
wise, nearly  all  the  pieces  in  this  chapter  are 
from  the  pen  or  voice  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
they  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  equality,  oppor- 
tunity, and  peace  which  Lincoln  did  so  much  to 
crystallize  and  fix  forever  in  the  minds  of  his 
country.  Nothing  better  illustrates  the  patriotism 
of  the  zvhole  than  these  utterances  of  Lincoln, 
some  from  his  formal  messages  and  some  from 
off-hand  addresses  made  from  the  balcony  of  the 
White  House.  The  chapter  closes  with  three  or 
four  of  the  best  tributes  to  Lincoln  as  a  man,  a 
statesman  and  a  patriot,  including  a  recent  ad- 
dress by  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 


From  the  A.  K.  Kipp  portrait. 

i.    Appeal  for  Union  (1861) 

By  President  Abraham  Lincoln 

From  Lincoln's  first  inaugural  which  was  an  appeal 
to  both  sections  to  stand  by  the  Union. 

Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate. 
We  cannot  remove  our  respective  sections  from 
each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between 
them.  A  husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced, 
and  go  out  of  the  presence  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  each  other ;  but  the  different  parts  of  our  coun- 
try cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but  remain  face 
to  face,  and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hos- 
tile, must  continue  between  them.  Is  it  possible, 
then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more  advanta- 
geous or  more  satisfactory  after  separation  than 
before?  Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than 
friends  can  make  laws  ?  Can  treaties  be  more 
faithfully  enforced  between  aliens  than  laws  can 
among  friends?  Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you 
cannot  fight  always;  and  when,  after  much  loss 
on  both  sides,  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease 
fighting,  the  identical  old  questions  as  to  terms  of 
intercourse  are  again  upon  you. 
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This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to 
the  people  who  inhabit  it.  Whenever  they  shall 
grow  weary  of  the  existing  government,  they 
can  exercise  their  constitutional  right  of  amend- 
ing it,  or  their  revolutionary  right  to  dismember 
or  overthrow  it.  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  many  worthy  and  patriotic  citizens  are  de- 
sirous of  having  the  National  Constitution 
amended.  While  I  make  no  recommendation  of 
amendments,  I  fully  recognize  the  rightful  au- 
thority of  the  people  over  the  whole  subject  to  be 
exercised  in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed  in 
the  instrument  itself ;  and  I  should,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  favor  rather  than  oppose  a 
fair  opportunity  being  afforded  the  people  to  act 
upon  it.  I  will  venture  to  add  that  to  me  the 
convention  mode  seems  preferable,  in  that  it 
allows  amendments  to  originate  with  the  people 
themselves,  instead  of  only  permitting  them  to 
take  or  reject  propositions  originated  by  others 
not  especially  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  which 
might  not  be  precisely  such  as  they  would  wish 
to  either  accept  or  refuse.  I  understand  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution — which 
amendment,  however,  I  have  not  seen — has 
passed  Congress,  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  never  interfere  with  the  do- 
mestic institutions  of  the  States,  including  that  of 
persons  held  to  service.  To  avoid  misconstruc- 
tion of  what  I  have  said,  I  depart  from  my  pur- 
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pose  not  to  speak  of  particular  amendments  so 
far  as  to  say  that,  holding  such  a  provision  to 
now  be  implied  constitutional  law,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  its  being  made  express  and  irrevocable. 

The  chief  magistrate  derives  all  his  authority 
from  the  people,  and  they  have  conferred  none 
upon  him  to  fix  terms  for  the  separation  of  the 
States.  The  people  themselves  can  do  this  also 
if  they  choose;  but  the  executive,  as  such,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  administer 
the  present  government,  as  it  came  to  his  hands, 
and  to  transmit  it,  unimpaired  by  him,  to  his 
successor. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people?  Is  there 
any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world?  In  our 
present  differences  is  either  party  without  faith 
of  being  in  the  right?  If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of 
Nations,  with  his  eternal  truth  and  justice,  be 
on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of  the 
South,  that  truth  and  that  justice  will  surely  pre- 
vail by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal  of  the 
American  people. 

By  the  frame  of  the  government  under  which 
we  live,  this  same  people  have  wisely  given  their 
public  servants  but  little  power  for  mischief ;  and 
have,  with  equal  wisdom,  provided  for  the  return 
of  that  little  to  their  own  hands  at  very  short 
intervals.  While  the  people  retain  their  virtue 
and  vigilance,  no  administration,  by  any  extreme 
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of  wickedness  or  folly,  can  very  seriously  injure 
the  government  in  the  short  space  of  four  years. 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and 
well  upon  this  whole  subject.  Nothing  valuable 
can  be  lost  by  taking  time.  If  there  be  an  object 
to  hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste  to  a  step  which 
you  would  never  take  deliberately,  that  object 
will  be  frustrated  by  taking  time ;  but  no  good 
object  can  be  frustrated  by  it.  Such  of  you  as 
are  now  dissatisfied,  still  have  the  old  Constitu- 
tion unimpaired,  and,  on  the  sensitive  point,  the 
laws  of  your  own  framing  under  it;  while  the 
new  administration  will  have  no  immediate 
power,  if  it  would,  to  change  either.  If  it  were 
admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the 
right  side  in  the  dispute,  there  still  is  no  single 
good  reason  for  precipitate  action.  Intelligence, 
patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on 
Him  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored 
land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust  in  the  best  way 
all  our  present  difficulty. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-country- 
men, and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of 
civil  war.  The  government  will  not  assail  you. 
You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  your- 
selves the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  regis- 
tered in  heaven  to  destroy  the  government,  while 
I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  "preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  it." 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies. 
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but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though 
passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our 
bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  mem- 
ory, stretching  2rom  every  battle-field  and  patriot 
grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all 
over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of 
the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they 
will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 

Abraham    Lincoln,    Presidential    Speeches    (N.    Y., 
1907),  I43-H6. 


2.    The  West  for  Freedom   (1862) 
By  President  Abraham  Lincoln 

Lincoln  can  be  understood  only  as  a  man  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  West. 

A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  terri- 
tory, its  people,  and  its  laws.  The  territory  is 
the  only  part  which  is  of  certain  durability. 
"One  generation  passeth  away,  and  another  gen- 
eration cometh,  but  the  earth  abideth  forever." 
It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  duly  consider  and 
estimate  this  ever-enduring  part.  That  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface  which  is  owned  and  in- 
habited by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
well  adapted  to  be  the  home  of  one  national 
family,  and  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  two  or 
more.  Its  vast  extent  and  its  variety  of  climate 
and  productions  are  of  advantage  in  this  age 
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for  one  people,  whatever  they  might  have  been 
in  former  ages.  Steam,  telegraphs,  and  intelli- 
gence have  brought  these  to  be  an  advantageous 
combination  for  one  united  people.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  line,  straight  or  crooked,  suitable 
for  a  national  boundary  upon  which  to  divide. 
Trace  through,  from  east  to  west,  upon  the  line 
between  the  free  and  slave  country,  and  we  shall 
find  a  little  more  than  one  third  of  its  length 
are  rivers,  easy  to  be  crossed,  and  populated,  or 
soon  to"  be  populated,  thickly  upon  both  sides; 
while  nearly  all  its  remaining  length  are  merely 
surveyors'  lines,  over  which  people  may  walk 
back  and  forth  without  any  consciousness  of 
their  presence.  No  part  of  this  line  can  be  made 
any  more  difficult  to  pass  by  writing  it  down  on 
paper  or  parchment  as  a  national  boundary. 
The  fact  of  separation,  if  it  comes,  gives  up  on 
the  part  of  the  seceding  section  the  fugitive- 
slave  clause  along  with  all  other  constitutional 
obligations  upon  the  section  seceded  from,  while 
I  should  expect  no  treaty  stipulation  would  be 
ever  made  to  take  its  place. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty.  The  great  in- 
terior region,  bounded  east  by  the  Alleghanies, 
north  by  the  British  dominions,  west  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  south  by  the  line  along 
which  the  culture  of  corn  and  cotton  meets,  and 
which  includes  part  of  Virginia,  part  of  Ten- 
nessee, all  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michi- 
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gan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  and  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska, and  part  of  Colorado,  already  has  above 
ten  millions  of  people,  and  will  have  fifty  mil- 
lions within  fifty  years  if  not  prevented  by  any 
political  folly  or  mistake.  It  contains  more  than 
one  third  of  the  country  owned  by  the  United 
States — certainly  more  than  one  million  of 
square  miles.  Once  half  as  populous  as  Massa- 
chusetts already  is,  it  would  have  more  than 
seventy-five  millions  of  people.  A  glance  at  the 
map  shows  that,  territorially  speaking,  it  is  the 
great  body  of  the  republic.  The  other  parts 
are  but  marginal  borders  to  it,  the  magnificent 
region  sloping  west  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Pacific  being  the  deepest  and  also  the 
richest  in  undeveloped  resources.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  provisions,  grains,  grasses,  and  all 
which  proceed  from  them,  this  great  interior  re- 
gion is  naturally  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  world.  Ascertain  from  the  statistics  the 
small  proportion  of  the  region  which  has,  as  yet, 
been  brought  into  cultivation,  and  also  the  large 
and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  its  products, 
and  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  prospect  presented;  and  yet  this  re- 
gion has  no  sea-coast,  touches  no  ocean  any- 
where. As  part  of  one  nation,  its  people  now 
find,  and  may  forever  find,  their  way  to  Europe 
by  New  York,  to  South  America  and  Africa  by 
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New  Orleans,  and  to  Asia  by  San  Francisco. 
But  separate  our  common  country  into  two  na- 
tions, as  designed  by  the  present  rebellion,  and 
every  man  of  this  great  interior  region  is  thereby 
cut  off  from  some  one  or  more  of  these  out- 
lets— not,  perhaps,  by  a  physical  barrier,  but  by 
embarrassing  and  onerous  trade  regulations. 

And  this  is  true  wherever  a  dividing  or  bound- 
ary line  may  be  fixed.  Place  it  between  the  now 
free  and  slave  country,  or  place  it  south  of  Ken- 
tucky or  north  of  Ohio,  and  still  the  truth  re- 
mains that  none  south  of  it  can  trade  to  any  port 
or  place  north  of  it,  and  none  north  of  it  can 
trade  to  any  port  or  place  south  of  it,  except 
upon  terms  dictated  by  a  government  foreign  to 
them.  These  outlets,  east,  west,  and  south,  are 
indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  in- 
habiting, and  to  inhabit,  this  vast  interior  region. 
Which  of  the  three  may  be  the  best,  is  no  proper 
question.  All  are  better  than  either;  and  all  of 
right  belong  to  that  people  and  to  their  succes- 
sors forever.  True  to  themselves,  they  will  not 
ask  where  a  line  of  separation  shall  be,  but  will 
vow  rather  that  there  shall  be  no  such  line. 
Nor  are  the  marginal  regions  less  interested  in 
these  communications  to  and  through  them  to 
the  great  outside  world.  They,  too,  and  each  of 
them,  must  have  access  to  this  Egypt  of  the 
West  without  paying  toll  at  the  crossing  of  any 
national  boundary. 
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Our  national  strife  springs  not  from  our  per- 
manent part,  not  from  the  land  we  inhabit,  not 
from  our  national  homestead.  There  is  no  pos- 
sible severing  of  this  but  would  multiply,  and 
not  mitigate,  evils  among  us.  In  all  its  adapta- 
tions and  aptitudes  it  demands  union  and  abhors 
separation.  In  fact,  it  would  ere  long  force  re- 
union, however  much  of  blood  and  treasure  the 
separation  might  have  cost. 

Our  strife  pertains  to  ourselves — to  the  pass- 
ing generations  of  men;  and  it  can  without  con- 
vulsion be  hushed  forever  with  the  passing  of 
one  generation.  .  .  . 

Abraham  Lincoln,  State  Papers  (N.  Y.,  1907),  65-69. 


3.    Proclamation  of  Emancipation 

(1863) 

By  President  Abraham  Lincoln 

Preceded  by  the  preliminary  proclamation  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1852.  Practically  made  certain  that  slavery 
would  disappear. 

January  1,  1863. 
Whereas,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
containing,  among  other  things,  the  following, 
to  wit : 
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"That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any 
State,  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people 
whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and 
forever  free;  and  the  Executive  Government  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  military  and 
naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do 
no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of 
them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their 
actual  freedom. 

"That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  oft 
January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate 
the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which 
the  people  thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States ;  and  the  fact 
that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on 
that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  by  members  chosen 
thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  partici- 
pated, shall  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervail- 
ing testimony  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that 
such  State  and  the  people  thereof  are  not  then  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States." 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,   Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  power 
in  me  vested  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
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and  navy  of  the  United  States,  in  time  of  actual 
armed  rebellion  against  the  authority  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and 
necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  re- 
bellion, do,  on  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  pur- 
pose so  to  do,  publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full 
period  of  ioo  days  from  the  day  first  above  men- 
tioned, order  and  designate  as  the  States  and 
parts  of  States  wherein  the  people  thereof,  re- 
spectively, are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  the  following,  to  wit: 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the  par- 
ishes of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St. 
John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension,  As- 
sumption, Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche,  St.  Mary, 
St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the  city  of 
New  Orleans),  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and 
Virginia  (except  the  forty-eight  counties  desig- 
nated as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of 
Berkeley,  Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth 
City,  York,  Princess  Ann,  and  Norfolk,  includ- 
ing the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth),  and 
which  excepted  parts  are  for  the  present  left 
precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  pur- 
pose aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  declare  that  all 
persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated 
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States  and  parts  of  States  are,  and  henceforward 
shall  be,  free;  and  that  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  including  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize 
and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  de- 
clared to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all  violence,  un- 
less in  necessary  self-defence;  and  I  recommend 
to  them  that,  in  all  cases  when  allowed,  they 
labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that 
such  persons  of  suitable  condition  will  be  re- 
ceived into  the  armed  service  of  the  United 
States  to  garrison  forts,  positions,  stations,  and 
other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in 
said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an 
act  of  justice,  warranted  by  the  Constitution 
upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate 
judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious  favor  of 
Almighty  God. 

In  witness,  etc. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  State  Papers  (N.  Y.,  1907),  145" 
148. 
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4.    The  Speech  at  Gettysburg   (1862) 

By  President  Abraham  Lincoln 

One  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  English  ever  written. 
The  high-water  mark  of  Lincoln's  greatness. 

Address  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the 
cemetery  at  Gettysburg. 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent,  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war; 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We 
are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  as 
a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do 
this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate 
we  can  not  consecrate — we  can  not  hallow — this 
ground.  The  brave  men  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here  have  consecrated  it,  far  above 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world 
will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 
It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who 
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fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us, — that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — that  this 
nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom — and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 

Abraham   Lincoln. 
November  19,  1863. 

Nicolay  &  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  History  (N.  Y., 
1890),  VIII.  200-201. 


5.    The  Loss  of  Sons   (1864) 
By  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
A  tribute  to  the  patriotic  mothers  of  America. 
Washington,  November  21,  1864. 
Mrs.  Bixby,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Madam :  I  have  been  shown  in  the  files 
of  the  War  Department  a  statement  of  the  Ad- 
jutant-General of  Massachusetts  that  you  are  the 
mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on 
the  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and  fruit- 
less must  be  any  words  of  mine  which  should  at- 
tempt to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so 
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overwhelming.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  ten- 
dering to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found 
in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save. 
I  pray  that  our  heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the 
anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  you  only 
the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and 
the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid 
so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 
Yours-  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Life  and  Writings  (N.  Y.,  1907), 
I.  61. 


6.  "Malice  Toward  None — Charity 
Toward  All"   (1865) 
By  President  Abraham  Lincoln 

The  second  inaugural  address  which  shows  that  had 
Lincoln  not  been  assassinated  within  a  few  days  he 
would  have  led  the  country  successfully  through  recon- 
struction. 

Fellow-countrymen  :  At  this  second  appear- 
ing to  take  the  oath  of  the  presidential  office, 
there  is  less  occasion  for  an  extended  address 
than  there  was  at  the  first.  Then  a  statement, 
somewhat  in  detail,  of  a  course  to  be  pursued, 
seemed  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  four  years,  during  which  public  declara- 
tions have  been  constantly  called  forth  on  every 
point  and  phase  of  the  great  contest  which  still 
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absorbs  the  attention  and  engrosses  the  energies 
of  the  nation,  little  that  is  new  could  be  presented. 
The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else 
chiefly  depends,  is  as  well  known  to  the  public 
as  to  myself ;  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satis- 
factory and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high  hope 
for  the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to  it  is 
ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four 
years  ago,  all  thoughts  were  anxiously  directed 
to  an  impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded  it- — all 
sought  to  avert  it.  While  the  inaugural-  address 
was  being  delivered  from  this  place,  devoted  al- 
together to  saving  the  Union  without  war,  in- 
surgent agents,  were  in  the  city  seeking  to  de- 
stroy it  without  war — seeking  to  dissolve  the 
Union,  and  divide  effects,  by  negotiation.  Both 
parties  deprecated  war;  but  one  of  them  would 
make  war  rather  than  let  the  nation  survive ;  and 
the  other  would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it 
perish.     And  the  war  came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  col- 
ored slaves,  not  distributed  generally  over  the 
Union,  but  localized  in  the  Southern  part  of  it. 
These  slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and  powerful 
interest.  All  knew  that  this  interest  was,  some- 
how, the  cause  of  the  war.  To  strengthen,  per- 
petuate, and  extend  this  interest  was  the  object 
for  which  the  insurgents  would  rend  the  Union, 
even  by  war;  while  the  government  claimed  no 
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right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial 
enlargement  of  it. 

Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the  mag- 
nitude or  the  duration  which  it  has  already  at- 
tained. Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of 
the  conflict  might  cease  with,  or  even  before,  the 
conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each  looked  for  an 
easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental 
and  astounding.  Both  read  the  same  Bible,  and 
pray  to  the  same  God;  and  each  invokes  his  aid 
against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assist- 
ance in  wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of 
other  men's  faces ;  but  let  us  judge  not,  that  we 
be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of  both  could  not 
be  answered — that  of  neither  has  been  answered 
fully. 

The  Almighty  has  his  own  purposes.  "Woe 
unto  the  world  because  of  offenses!  for  it  must 
needs  be  that  offenses  come ;  but  woe  to  that  man 
by  whom  the  offense  cometh."  If  we  shall  sup- 
pose that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those  of- 
fenses which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  must 
needs  come,  but  which,  having  continued  through 
his  appointed  time,  he  now  wills  to  remove,  and 
that  he  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  ter- 
rible war,  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the 
offense  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  de- 
parture from  those  divine  attributes  which  the 
believers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to  him? 
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Fondly  do  we  hope — fervently  do  we  pray — that 
this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass 
away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until 
all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be 
sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with 
the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the 
sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so 
still  it  must  be  said,  "The  judgments  of  the  Lord 
are  true  and  righteous  altogether." 

With  malice  toward  none ;  with  charity  for  all ; 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  "the  work 
we  are  in ;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds ;  to 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Presidential  Speeches  (N.  Y., 
1907),  223-225. 
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7.    "New  Birth  of  Our  New  Soil, 
the  First  American"    (1865) 

By  James  Russell  Lowell 

Tribute  to  Lincoln  at  the  Harvard  Commemoration 
in  1865. 

Life  may  be  given  in  many  ways, 
And  loyalty  to  Truth  be  sealed 

As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field, 
So  generous  is  Fate ; 
But  then  to  stand  beside  her 
When  craven  churls  deride  her, 

To  front  a  lie  in  arms  and  not  to  yield, — 
This  shows,  methinks,  God's  plan 
And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man, 
Limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds, 
Who  stands  self-poised  on  manhood's  solid 

earth, 
Not  forced  to  frame  excuses  for  his  birth, 

Fed  from  within  with  all  the  strength  he  needs. 

Such  was  he,  our  Martyr-chief, 
Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led, 
With  ashes  on  her  head, 
Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief: 
Forgive  me  if  from  present  things  I  turn 
To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and  burn, 
And  hang    my    wreath    on    his    world-honored 
urn. 
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Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote, 

And  cannot  make  a  man 

Save  on  some  worn-out  plan, 

Repeating  us  by  rote ; 
For  him  her  Old-World  mould  aside  she  threw, 

And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead, 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be, 

Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth, 

But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth, 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity ! 

They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust, 

They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill, 

And  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and 
thrust. 

[His  was  no  lonely  mountain-peak  of  mind, 

Thrusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy  bars, 

A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors  blind; 

Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined, 

Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind, 
Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest 
stars.] 
Nothing  of  Europe  here, 
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Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  mornward  still, 
Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface; 
[And  thwart  her  genial  will ;] 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race, 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face 
to  face. 
I  praise  him  not ;  it  were  too  late ; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait, 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So  always  firmly  he ; 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time 
And  can  his  fame  abide, 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime, 
Till  the  wise  years  decide; 
Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums, 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour; 
But  at  last  silence  comes ; 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower, 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,   foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  Ode  (Cambridge,  1865),  15-18. 
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8.    Abraham  Lincoln   (1909) 

By  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Address  delivered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  (1901-1909)  at  the  ceremony  of  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  his  'birth- 
place, Hodgenville,  Ky.,  Feb.  12,  1909. 

We  have  met  here  to  celebrate  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  two  great- 
est Americans ;  of  one  of  the  two  or  three  great- 
est men  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  world's  history.  This  rail- 
splitter,  this  boy  who  passed  his  ungainly  youth 
in  the  dire  poverty  of  the  poorest  of  the  frontier 
folk,  whose  rise  was  by  weary  and  painful  labor, 
lived  to  lead  his  people  through  the  burning 
flames  of  a  struggle  from  which  the  nation 
emerged,  purified  as  by  fire,  born  anew  to  a 
loftier  life.  After  long  years  of  iron  effort,  and 
of  failure  that  came  more  often  than  victory,  he 
at  last  rose  to  the  leadership  of  the  Republic,  at 
the  moment  when  that  leadership  had  become  the 
stupendous  world-task  of  the  time.  He  grew  to 
know  greatness,  but  never  ease.  Success  came  to 
him,  but  never  happiness,  save  that  which  springs 
from  doing  well  a  painful  and  a  vital  task. 
Power  was  his,  but  not  pleasure.  The  furrows 
deepened  on  his  brow,  but  his  eyes  were  un- 
dimmed  by  either  hate  or  fear.  His  gaunt  shoul- 
ders were  bowed,  but  his  steel  thews  never  fal- 
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tered  as  he  bore  for  a  burden  the  destinies  of  his 
people.  His  great  and  tender  heart  shrank  from 
giving  pain;  and  the  task  allotted  him  was  to 
pour  out  like  water  the  life-blood  of  the  young 
men,  and  to  feel  in  his  every  fiber  the  sorrow  of 
the  women.  Disaster  saddened  but  never  dis- 
mayed him.  As  the  red  years  of  war  went  by 
they  found  him  ever  doing  his  duty  in  the  pres- 
ent, ever  facing  the  future  with  fearless  front, 
high  of  heart,  and  dauntless  of  soul.  Unbroken 
by  hatred,  unshaken  by  scorn,  he  worked  and 
suffered  for  the  people.  Triumph  was  his  at  the 
last;  and  barely  had  he  tasted  it  before  murder 
found  him,  and  the  kindly,  patient,  fearless  eyes 
were  closed  forever. 

As  a  people  we  are  indeed  beyond  measure 
fortunate  in  the  characters  of  the  two  greatest  of 
our  public  men,  Washington  and  Lincoln.  Wide- 
ly though  they  differed  in  externals,  the  Virginia 
landed  gentleman  and  the  Kentucky  backwoods- 
man, they  were  alike  in  essentials,  they  were  alike 
in  the  great  qualities  which  made  each  able  to 
do  service  to  his  nation  and  to  all  mankind  such 
as  no  other  man  of  his  generation  could  or  did 
render.  Each  had  lofty  ideals,  but  each  in  striv- 
ing to  attain  these  lofty  ideals  was  guided  by  the 
soundest  common  sense.  Each  possessed  inflex- 
ible courage  in  adversity,  and  a  soul  wholly  un- 
spoiled by  prosperity.  Each  possessed  all  the 
gentler  virtues  commonly  exhibited  by  good  men 
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who  lack  rugged  strength  of  character.  Each 
possessed  also  all  the  strong  qualities  commonly 
exhibited  by  those  towering  masters  of  mankind 
who  have  too  often  shown  themselves  devoid  of 
so  much  as  the  understanding  of  the  words  by 
which  we  signify  the  qualities  of  duty,  of  mercy, 
of  devotion  to  the  right,  of  lofty  disinterested- 
ness in  battling  for  the  good  of  others.  There 
have  been  other  men  as  great  and  other  men  as 
good ;  but  in  all  the  history  of  mankind  there  are 
no  other  two  great  men  as  good  as  these,  no 
other  two  good  men  as  great.  Widely  though  the 
problems  of  to-day  differ  from  the  problems  set 
for  solution  to  Washington  when  he  founded 
this  nation,  to  Lincoln  when  he  saved  it  and 
freed  the  slave,  yet  the  qualities  they  showed  in 
meeting  these  problems  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  we  should  show  in  doing  our  work  to-day. 
Lincoln  saw  into  the  future  with  the  prophetic 
imagination  usually  vouchsafed  only  to  the  poet 
and  the  seer.  He  had  in  him  all  the  lift  toward 
greatness  of  the  visionary,  without  any  of  the 
visionary's  fanaticism  or  egotism,  without  any  of 
the  visionary's  narrow  jealousy  of  the  practical 
man  and  inability  to  strive  in  practical  fashion 
for  the  realization  of  an  ideal.  He  had  the  prac- 
tical man's  hard  common  sense  and  willingness 
to  adapt  means  to  ends;  but  there  was  in  him 
none  of  that  morbid  growth  of  mind  and  soul 
which  blinds  so  many  practical  men  to  the  higher 
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things  of  life.  No  more  practical  man  ever  lived 
than  this  homely  backwoods  idealist ;  but  he  had 
nothing  in  common  with  those  practical  men 
whose  consciences  are  warped  until  they  fail  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  fail  to  under- 
stand that  strength,  ability,  shrewdness,  whether 
in  the  world  of  business  or  of  politics,  only  serve 
to  make  their  possessor  a  more  noxious,  a  more 
evil,  member  of  the  community  if  they  are  not 
guided  and  controlled  by  a  fine  and  high  moral 
sense. 

We  of  this  day  must  try  to  solve  many  social 
and  industrial  problems,  requiring  to  an  especial 
degree  the  combination  of  indomitable  resolution 
with  cool-headed  sanity.  We  can  profit  by  the 
way  in  which  Lincoln  us"ed  both  these  traits  as 
he  strove  for  reform.  We  can  learn  much  of 
value  from  the  very  attacks  which  following  that 
course  brought  upon  his  head,  attacks  alike  by 
the  extremists  of  revolution  and  by  the  extremists 
of  reaction.  He  never  wavered  in  devotion  to  his 
principles,  in  his  love  for  the  Union,  and  in  his 
abhorrence  of  slavery.  Timid  and  lukewarm 
people  were  always  denouncing  him  because  he 
was  too  extreme ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
never  went  to  extremes,  he  worked  step  by  step ; 
and  because  of  this  the  extremists  hated  and  de- 
nounced him  with  a  fervor  which  now  seems  to 
us  fantastic  in  its  deification  of  the  unreal  and 
the  impossible.  At  the  very  time  when  one  side 
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was  holding  him  up  as  the  apostle  of  social 
revolution  because  he  was  against  slavery,  the 
leading  abolitionist  denounced  him  as  the  "slave 
hound  of  Illinois."  When  he  was  the  second 
time  candidate  for  President,  the  majority  of  his 
opponents  attacked  him  because  of  what  they 
termed  his  extreme  radicalism,  while  a  minority 
threatened  to  bolt  his  nomination  because  he  was 
not  radical  enough.  He  had  continually  to  check 
those  who  wished  to  go  forward  too  fast,  at  the 
very  time  that  he  overrode  the  opposition  of 
those  who  wished  not  to  go  forward  at  all.  The 
goal  was  never  dim  before  his  vision;  but  he 
picked  his  way  cautiously,  without  either  halt  or 
hurry,  as  he  strode  toward  it,  through  such  a 
morass  of  difficulty  that  no  man  of  less  courage 
would  have  attempted  it,  while  it  would  surely 
have  overwhelmed  any  man  of  judgment  less 
serene.  Yet  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing  of 
all,  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  America  of  to- 
day and  of  the  future,  the  most  vitally  important, 
was  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  Lincoln 
could  fight  valiantly  against  what  he  deemed 
wrong  and  yet  preserve  undiminished  his  love 
and  respect  for  the  brother  from  whom  he  dif- 
fered. In  the  hour  of  a  triumph  that  would  have 
turned  any  weaker  man's  head,  in  the  heat  of  a 
struggle  which  spurred  many  a  good  man  to 
dreadful  vindictiveness,  he  said  truthfully  that 
so  long  as  he  had  been  in  his  office  he  had  never 
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willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  any  man's  bosom,  and 
besought  his  supporters  to  study  the  incidents  of 
the  trial  through  which  they  were  passing  as 
philosophy  from  which  to  learn  wisdom  and  not 
as  wrongs  to  be  avenged ;  ending  with  the  solemn 
exhortation  that,  as  the  strife  was  over,  all  should 
reunite  in  a  common  effort  to  save  their  com- 
mon country. 

He  lived  in  days  that  were  great  and  terrible, 
when  brother  fought  against  brother  for  what 
each  sincerely  deemed  to  be  the  right.  In  a  con- 
test so  grim  the  strong  men  who  alone  can  carry 
it  through  are  rarely  able  to  do  justice  to  the 
deep  convictions  of  those  with  whom  they  grapple 
in  mortal  strife.  At  such  times  men  see  through 
a  glass  darkly ;  to  only  the  rarest  and  loftiest 
spirits  is  vouchsafed  that  clear  vision  which  grad- 
ually comes  to  all,  even  to  the  lesser,  as  the 
struggle  fades  into  distance,  and  wounds  are  for- 
gotten, and  peace  creeps  back  to  the  hearts  that 
were  hurt.  But  to  Lincoln  was  given  this  su- 
preme vision.  He  did  not  hate  the  man  from 
whom  he  differed.  Weakness  was  as  foreign  as 
wickedness  to  his  strong,  gentle  nature;  but  his 
courage  was  of  a  quality  so  high  that  it  needed 
no  bolstering  of  dark  passion.  He  saw  clearly 
that  the  same  high  qualities,  the  same  courage, 
and  willingness  for  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion 
to  the  right  as  it  was  given  them  to  see  the  right, 
belonged  both  to  the  men  of  the  North  and  to  the 
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men  of  the  South.  As  the  years  roll  by,  and  as 
all  of  us,  wherever  we  dwell,  grow  to  feel  an 
equal  pride  in  the  valor  and  self-devotion,  alike 
of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  men  who 
wore  the  gray,  so  this  whole  nation  will  grow  to 
feel  a  peculiar  sense  of  pride  in  the  mightiest  of 
the  mighty  men  who  mastered  the  mighty  days; 
the  lover  of  his  country  and  of  all  mankind ;  the 
man  whose  blood  was  shed  for  the  union  of  his 
people  and  for  the  freedom  of  a  race,  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 


9.    Abraham  Lincoln  (1916) 

By  President  Woodrow  Wilson 

Address  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  occasion  of  the  acceptance  by 
the  War  Department  of  a  deed  of  gift  to  the  nation 
by  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association  of  the  Lincoln  birth- 
place farm  at  Hodgenville,  Ky.  Here,  over  the  log 
cabin  where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,  destined  to 
preserve  the  nation  and  to  free  the  slave,  a  grateful 
people  have  dedicated  this  memorial  to  unity,  peace, 
and  brotherhood  among  these  States. 

No    more    significant    memorial    could    have 
been  presented  to  the  nation  than  this.     It  ex- 
presses so  much  of  what  is  singular  and  note- 
worthy in  the  history  of  the  country;  it  sug- 
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gests  so  many  of  the  things  that  we  prize  most 
highly  in  our  life  and  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. How  eloquent  this  little  house  within 
this  shrine  is  of  the  vigor  of  democracy !  There 
is  nowhere  in  the  land  any  home  so  remote,  so 
humble,  that  it  may  not  contain  the  power  of 
mind  and  heart  and  conscience  to  which  nations 
yield  and  history  submits  its  processes.  Nature 
pays  no  tribute  to  aristocracy,  subscribes  to  no 
creed  of  caste,  renders  fealty  to  no  monarch  or 
master  of  any  name  or  kind.  Genius  is  no  snob. 
It  does  not  run  after  titles  or  seek  by  preference 
the  high  circles  of  society.  It  affects  humble 
company  as  well  as  great.  It  pays  no  special 
tribute  to  universities  or  learned  societies  or 
conventional  standards  of  greatness,  but  serenely 
chooses  its  own  comrades,  its  own  haunts,  its 
own  cradle  even,  and  its  own  life  of  adventure 
and  of  training.  Here  is  proof  of  it.  This  little 
hut  was  the  cradle  of  one  of  the  great  sons  of 
men,  a  man  of  singular,  delightful,  vital  genius 
who  presently  emerged  upon  the  great  stage  of 
the  nation's  history,  gaunt,  shy,  ungainly,  but 
dominant  and  majestic,  a  natural  ruler  of  men, 
himself  inevitably  the  central  figure  of  the  great 
plot.  No  man  can  explain  this,  but  every  man 
can  see  how  it  demonstrates  the  vigor  of  democ- 
racy, where  every  door  is  open,  in  every  hamlet 
and  countryside,  in  city  and  wilderness  alike,  for 
the  ruler  to  emerge  when  he  will  and  claim  his 
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leadership  in  the  free  life.  Such  are  the  au- 
thentic proofs  of  the  validity  and  vitality  of 
democracy. 

Here,  no  less,  hides  the  mystery  of  democracy. 
Who  shall  guess  this  secret  of  nature  and  prov- 
idence and  a  free  polity?  Whatever  the  vigor 
and  vitality  of  the  stock  from  which  he  sprang, 
its  mere  vigor  and  soundness  do  not  explain 
where  this  man  got  his  great  heart  that  seemed 
to  comprehend  all  mankind  in  its  catholic  and 
benignant  sympathy,  the  mind  that  sat  enthroned 
behind  those  brooding,  melancholy  eyes,  whose 
vision  swept  many  an  horizon  which  those 
about  him  dreamed  not  of — that  mind  that 
comprehended  what  it  had  never  seen,  and 
understood  the  language  of  affairs  with  the 
ready  ease  of  one  to  the  manner  born — or 
that  nature  which  seemed  in  its  varied  rich- 
ness to  be  the  familiar  of  men  of  every  day 
of  life.  This  is  the  sacred  mystery  of  democ- 
racy, that  its  richest  fruits  spring  up  out  of 
soils  which  no  man  has  prepared  and  in  cir- 
cumstances amidst  which  they  are  the  least  ex- 
pected. This  is  a  place  alike  of  mystery  and  of 
reassurance. 

It  is  likely  that  in  a  society  ordered  other- 
wise than  our  own  Lincoln  could  not  have  found 
himself  or  the  path  of  fame  and  power  upon 
which  he  walked  serenely  to  his  death.  In  this 
place  it  is  right  that  we  should  remind  ourselves 
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of  the  solid  and  striking  facts  upon  which  our 
faith  in  democracy  is  founded.  Many  another 
man  besides  Lincoln  has  served  the  nation  in  its 
highest  places  of  counsel  and  of  action  whose 
origins  were  as  humble  as  his.  Though  the 
greatest  example  of  the  universal  energy,  rich- 
ness, stimulation,  and  force  of  democracy,  he  is 
only  one  example  among  many.  The  permeating 
and  all-pervasive  virtue  of  the  freedom  which 
challenges  us  in  America  to  make  the  most  of 
every  gift  and  power  we  possess,  every  page  of 
our  history  serves  to  emphasize  and  illustrate. 
Standing  here  in  this  place,  it  seems  almost  the 
whole  of  the  stirring  story. 

Here  Lincoln  had  his  beginnings.  Here  the 
end  and  consummation  of  that  great  life  seems 
remote  and  a  bit  incredible.  And  yet  there  was 
no  break  anywhere  between  beginning  and  end, 
no  lack  of  natural  sequence  anywhere.  Nothing 
really  incredible  happened.  Lincoln  was  un- 
affectedly as  much  at  home  in  the  White  House 
as  he  was  here.  Do  you  share  with  me  the  feel- 
ing, I  wonder,  that  he  was  permanently  at  home 
nowhere?  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  case  of  a 
man — I  would  rather  say  of  a  spirit — like  Lin- 
coln the  question  where  he  was  is  of  little  sig- 
nificance, that  it  is  always  what  he  was  that 
really  arrests  our  thought  and  takes  hold  of  our 
imagination.  It  is  the  spirit  always  that  is 
sovereign.  Lincoln,  like  the  rest  of  us,  was  put 
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through  the  discipline  of  the  world — a  very- 
rough  and  exacting  discipline  for  him,  an  indis- 
pensable discipline  for  every  man  who  would 
know  what  he  is  about  in  the  midst  of  the 
world's  affairs ;  but  his  spirit  got  only  its  school- 
ing there.  It  did  not  derive  its  character  or  its 
vision  from  the  experiences  which  brought  it 
to  its  full  revelation.  The  test  of  every  Ameri- 
can must  always  be,  not  where  he  is,  but  what  he 
is.  That,  also,  is  of  the  essence  of  democracy, 
and  is  the  moral  of  which  this  place  is  most 
gravely  expressive. 

We  would  like  to  think  of  men  like  Lincoln 
and  Washington  as  typical  Americans,  but  no 
man  can  be  typical  who  is  so  unusual  as  these 
great  men  were.  It  was  typical  of  American  life 
that  it  should  produce  such  men  with  supreme  in- 
difference as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  produced 
them,  and  as  readily  here  in  this  hut  as  amidst 
the  little  circle  of  cultivated  gentlemen  to  whom 
Virginia  owed  so  much  in  leadership  and  ex- 
ample. And  Lincoln  and  Washington  were 
typical  Americans  in  the  use  they  made  of  their 
genius.  But  there  will  be  few  such  men  at  best, 
and  we  will  not  look  into  the  mystery  of  how 
and  why  they  come.  We  will  only  keep  the  door 
open  for  them  always,  and  a  hearty  welcome — 
after  we  have  recognized  them. 

I  have  read  many  biographies  of  Lincoln ; 
I  have  sought  out  with  the  greatest  interest  the 
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many  intimate  stories  that  are  told  of  him,  the 
narratives  of  near-by  friends,  the  sketches  at 
close  quarters,  in  which  those  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  associated  with  him  have  tried  to 
depict  for  us  the  very  man  himself  "in  his  habit 
as  he  lived" ;  but  I  have  nowhere  found  a  real  in- 
timate of  Lincoln's.  I  nowhere  get  the  impres- 
sion in  any  narrative  or  reminiscence  that  the 
writer  had  in  fact  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  his 
mystery,  or  that  any  man  could  penetrate  to  the 
heart  of  it.  That  brooding  spirit  had  no  real  fa- 
miliars. I  get  the  impression  that  it  never  spoke 
out  in  complete  self -revelation,  and  that  it  could 
not  reveal  itself  completely  to  anyone.  It  was  a 
very  lonely  spirit  that  looked  out  from  underneath 
those  shaggy  brows  and  comprehended  men  with- 
out fully  communicating  with  them,  as  if,  in  spite 
of  all  its  genial  efforts  at  comradeship,  it  dwelt 
apart,  saw  its  visions  of  duty  where  no  man 
looked  on.  There  is  a  very  holy  and  very  ter- 
rible isolation  for  the  conscience  of  every  man 
who  seeks  to  read  the  destiny  in  affairs  for  others 
as  well  as  for  himself,  for  a  nation  as  well  as  for 
individuals.  That  privacy  no  man  can  intrude 
upon.  That  lonely  search  of  the  spirit  for  the 
right  perhaps  no  man  can  assist.  This  strange 
child  of  the  cabin  kept  company  with  invisible 
things,  was  born  into  no  intimacy  but  that  of  its 
own  silently  assembling  and  deploying  thoughts. 
I  have  come  here  to-day,  not  to  utter  a  eulogy 
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on  Lincoln ;  he  stands  in  need  of  none,  but  to 
endeavor  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  this  gift  to 
the  nation  of  the  place  of  his  birth  and  origin. 
Is  not  this  an  altar  upon  which  we  may  forever 
keep  alive  the  vestal  fire  of  democracy  as  upon 
a  shrine  at  which  some  of  the  deepest  and  most 
sacred  hopes  of  mankind  may  from  age  to  age  be 
rekindled?  For  these  hopes  must  constantly  be 
rekindled,  and  only  those  who  live  can  rekindle 
them.  The  only  stuff  that  can  retain  the  life- 
giving  heat  is  the  stuff  of  living  hearts.  And  the 
hopes  of  mankind  cannot  be  kept  alive  by  words 
merely,  by  constitutions  and  doctrines  of  right 
and  codes  of  liberty.  The  object  of  democracy 
is  to  transmute  these  into  the  life  and  action  of 
society,  the  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  of  heroic 
men  and  women  willing  to  make  their  lives  an 
embodiment  of  right  and  service  and  enlightened 
purpose.  The  commands  of  democracy  are  as 
imperative  as  its  privileges  and  opportunities  are 
wide  and  generous.  Its  compulsion  is  upon  us. 
It  will  be  great  and  lift  a  great  light  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  nations  only  if  we  are  great  and  cany 
that  light  high  for  the  guidance  of  our  pwn  feet. 
We  are  not  worthy  to  stand  here  unless  we  our- 
selves be  in  deed  and  in  truth  real  democrats 
and  servants  of  mankind,  ready  to  give  our  very 
lives  for  the  freedom  and  justice  and  spiritual 
exaltation  of  the  great  nation  which  shelters  and 
nurtures  us. 
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Hickory's  Favorite 
Oath,  iv.  137;  Filibuster- 
ing, v.  249. 

Clark,  G.  R.,  Conquest 
of    the    Northwest,    ii. 

145 

Clay,  C.  M.,  Southern  An- 
tislavery  Argument,  v. 
78 

Clay,  Henry,  seizure  of 
West  Florida,  iii.  222; 
Not  to  Be  Kicked  into  a 
War,  287;  Plea  for 
Latin-America,  327;  In- 
ternal improvements  and 
preparedness,  335 ;  Gain 
from  the  War  of  1812, 
37  3 ;  American  System, 
iv.  68;  The  Union,  205; 
Courage  and  Patriotism, 
334 ;  No  Discussion 
without  War,  v.  105 

Climate  of  New  York,  i. 
122 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  East  and 
West,  iii.  125 

Coggeshall,  George,  Opera- 
tions of  a  Privateers- 
man,  iii.  309 

Colbert,  J.  B.,  and  prog- 
ress, i.  232 

Collectivism,  character  of 
American,   i.    20 

Colonies,  proper  means  of 
control,  i.  321-324.  See 
also  Colonization. 

Colonization,  and  navy,  1. 
46;  early,  profits,  46-49; 


reasons,  83-86.  92-96 ; 
benefits,  113-116;  hard- 
ships, 166,  325 ;  private 
enterprise,  277 

Columbus,  Christopher, 
Expectations,  i.  36. 

Commerce,  first  plan  for 
transcontinental,  i.  54- 
59;  John  Smith  on 
colonial,  70 ;  Imperial 
union,  250 ;  and  war, 
!26o;  Possibilities  of 
West,  279-283 ;  Effect 
of  Independence,  ii. 
153-156,  205,  215;  plan 
for  European  congress 
to  control,  159-161 ;  af- 
ter the  Revolution,  171, 
263  ;  spirit,  247  ;  suffici- 
ency of  domestic,  252 ; 
constitutional  compro- 
mise, 360;  America  and 
freedom,  iii.  34;  need 
of  a  navy,  194;  Ameri- 
canization, iv.  77-79 ; 
American  maritime, 
114-118;  and  Union, 
369-372 ;  educational 
value,  363.  See  also 
Acts  of  trade;  Internal 
Improvements ;  Neu- 
tral Trade ;  Railroad 

Committees  of  Corres- 
pondence, attitude  of 
Boston,    i.    320;    work, 
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Committee  of  Naval  Af- 
fairs, New  Naval 
Methods,    iv.   343 

Common  sense,  virtue, 
iii.    247 

Conciliation,  impossibil- 
ity, i.  3^4-3^8,  374,  ii-  29 ; 
proposed    measures,   37- 
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39;  replies  to  offer,  128- 
130,   134-137 

Confederation,  need,  ii. 
78;  Turgot  on,  131, 
133;  conditions,  170- 
172 ;  importance  in  for- 
eign relations,  175 ; 
weakness,  245-247, 
294,  295 ;  social  and 
economic  evils,  262- 
266,  271-274;  optimis- 
tic views,  267-270,  287 ; 
public  service  under, 
288 ;  breakdown,  289. 
See  also  Continental 
Congress,  second 

Congress,  Jefferson  on 
constitutional  provi- 
sions, ii.  300 :  expected 
character,  336,  346,  347, 
352,  366 

Connecticut,  colonial  mi- 
litia   control,    i.    149-150 

Conscription,  Washing- 
ton on,  ii.  100,  150;  ar- 
gument against,  iii.  297- 
300         - 

Constitution,  Mayflower 
compact,  i.  67;  colonial 
rights  in  British,  298- 
300.  See  also  Confed- 
eration ;  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

Constitution,  1  Guerriere 
fight,    iii.    263. 

Contentions,  warning 
against,  i.  216 

Continental  Congress, 
first,  desire  for,  i.  321, 
353 1  representation  in, 
341-342;  hope  for  re- 
sults, 343,  344;  work, 
347,     349;     address    to 


People   of    Great    Brit- 
ain, 356 
Continental  Congress, 

second,  reception,  372 ; 
Our  Cause  is  Just,  373; 
Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, ii.  44;  Ap- 
peal to  Canada,  59; 
Peace,  Liberty  and 
Safety,  136;  need  of 
coercive  power,  165. 
See  also  Confedera- 
tion. 

Continuous  voyage  con- 
troversy, iii.  139 

Contraband,  grain  as,  iii. 
20 

Cooper,  J.  R,  Maritime 
Nation,  iv.  114 

Cornwall,  Earl  of,  surren- 
der, ii.  166-168,  176-180 

Corporations,  protest 
against  large,  iv.  200- 
204 

Corwin,  Thomas,  War  and 
Mexico,  v.  13 

Council,  colonial,  Penn  on 
conduct,  i.  138-140 

Courage  as  a  virtue,  v.  66 

Crime  and  poverty, 
means  of  preventing,  v. 
62-66 

Crittenden,  J.  J.,  Glory  in 
the  Union,  v.  57;  Sacri- 
fice for  Union,  263 

Crockett,  Davy,  Advice  to 
Politicians,  iv.  286;  The 
Alamo,  291 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  and  pro- 
gress, i.  232 

Cuba,  desire  for,  iv.  39 

Curwen,  Samuel,  Spirit  of 
Revolution,  i.  370 
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Cushing,  Caleb,  Free  Peo- 
ple and  Insult,  iv.  18; 
Our  Policy  is  Peace, 
295;  West  Is  the  Seat 
of  Empire,  v.  211 

D 

Dallas,  G.  M.,  as  minister 
to  Russia,  iv.  330-334 

Dalrymple,  and  Boston 
Massacre,  i.  316,  319 

Danforth,  Thomas,  Blood- 
less  Revolution,   i.    141- 

143 
Darby,     William,     United 
States   and   Canada,   iii. 

337 
D'Avenant,  Charles,  How 

to  Hold  the  Colonies,  i. 

321 
Davies,  Samuel,  Prepared- 
ness, i.  243 
Davis,     C.     A.,     Gineral's 

Spectacles,       iv.       215; 

Glory  and  Reform,  225 
Davis,  Jefferson,  Secession 

Not  Revolution,  v.  277 
Davis,  Reuben,  Service  in 

Mexico,  v.  60 
Deane,  Silas,  Munitions,  ii. 

65 
Dearborn,  Henry,  in  War 

of  1812,  iii.  282 

Debts,  after  Revolution, 
ii.    264 

Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, ii.  44-50;  and 
slavery,  v.  223-229 

Declaration  Act,  i.  310 

Defense.  See  Prepared- 
ness 

De  la  Guard,  Theodore. 
See  Ward,  Nathaniel 


.Democracy,  effect  of 
French  Revolution,  iii. 
212;  of  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates,  v.  217-219. 
See  also  Government 

Denton,  Daniel,  Allure- 
ments of  the  New- 
World,  i.  122 

Dependencies,  self-govern- 
ment in,  v.  120-122 

'Detroit,  surrender,  iii. 
281,  282 

Dickinson,  D.  S.,  In  a 
Land  of  Freedom,  v. 
169 

Dickinson,  John,  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  i.  264; 
Jealousy  Respecting 
Liberty,  291 ;  Join  Hand 
in  Hand,  295;  Our 
Cause  is  Just,  373; 
Peace,  Liberty,  and 
Safety,  ii.   136 

(Diicksori,  William,  Fight 
for  Louisiana,  iii.  108 

Discussion,  importance  of 
public,  v.  122 

Division  of  powers,  Fed- 
eral  Convention   on,   ii. 

309,  317 

Dix,  Morgan,  How  the 
North  Rose,  v.  291 

Douglas,  S.  A.,  Irrepres- 
sible Expansion,  v.  156; 
Plea  for  Popular  Sov- 
ereignty, 172 ;  Lincoln 
Debates,  217-219;  Dec- 
laration of  Independence 
Not  for  Negroes,  223; 
Give  Me  a  Country 
First,  270 

Douglass,  William,  Mili- 
tary Preparedness,  i. 
226 
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Downing,  Jack.  See 
Davis,    C.    A. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  Pa- 
cific  Coast,   i.   43 

Drake,  J.  R.,  American 
Flag,  iii.  377 

Drayton,  W.  H.,  Case 
Against  Great  Britain, 
ii.  17 

Dudley,  Joseph,  and  An- 
dros's  rule,   i.    144 

Dummer,  Jeremiah, 
Charters,   i.    166 

Du  Ponceau,  P.  S.,  Virtue 
of  Constitution,  iv.  243 

Dwight,  Timothy,  Town 
Meeting  and  Citizen- 
ship, iii.  103;  on  West, 
iv.  87 

E 

Education,  as  American 
trait,  i.  18;  and  spirit  of 
liberty,  362,  ii.  298,  iv. 
265-267 ;  of  Americans 
in  Europe,  ii.  168;  need 
in  a  democracy,  368-372 ; 
Washington  as  general, 
iii.  32-34;  domestic,  67- 
68;  in  religion,  68;  in 
republican  duties  and 
principles,  69-70;  hy- 
gienic, 71 ;  Jefferson  on 
public,  213;  scholar's 
place  in  life,  312-314; 
self  education,  314-318; 
of  the  masses,  361-365; 
women's,  v.  154-155 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  good 
resolutions,  i.  173;  how 
to  be  prosperous,  215 

Eggleston,  Edward,  Do  It 
or  Die,  iv.  145 

Elections,  freedom,  ii.  41 


Eliot,  C.  W.,  What  Is. an 
American?  i.  15 

Elliott,  Mrs.  Charles,  in 
the  Revolution,  ii. 
221 

Emancipation,  speech  on, 
iv.  174-177 ;  proclama- 
tion, v.  315-318  _ 

Embargo,  effect,  iii.  I75~ 
183;  defense,  190.  See 
also  neutral  trade 

Emerson,  R.  W.,  Scholar's 
Place  in  Life,  iv.  312; 
Free  Government,  379 

Elmer,  Dr.,  Faith  in  the 
Future,  ii.  80 

Equality  in  the  colonies,  i. 
126;  American,  ii.  193- 
194;  before  the  law,  v. 
75-78;  central  idea,  190- 
191 

Eric  the  Red,  First  Euro- 
pean Immigrants,  i.  31 

Erie,  Lake,  proposed 
English  settlement,  i. 
164;  battle,  iii.  295 

European  Congress,  sug- 
gested, ii.  i57-!6i 

Everett,  David.  Common 
Sense  in  Dishabille,  iii. 
247 

Everett,  Edward,  The  Na- 
tion First,  iii.  345 ;  Pub- 
lic Monuments,  iv.  52; 
Workingman's  Party, 
148;  Education  Protec- 
tor of  Liberty,  265 ; 
Railroad  as  Civilizer, 
320 

Expansion,  struggle  for,  v. 
32-36 ;  necessity,  155- 
158.  See  also  Annexa- 
tions; Manifest  Destiny 

Ex  post  facto  laws,  ii.  265 ; 
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Family,    colonial,    i.    218; 

importance,  215 
Farewell  Address,  iii.  40- 

53  ,      . 

Fashions,  denounced,  1. 
110-112 

Federal  Constitution,  as 
a  model,  ii.  327;  virtue 
of,  iv.  243-246;  Web- 
ster on  success,  372- 
374;  and  higher  law,  v. 
116;  Buchanan  o  n 
powers,   282,    283 ;    Lin- 

.  coin  on  scope,  285 ; 
Lincoln  on  amendment, 
206.  S&e  also  Federal 
Convention ;  Ratifica- 
tion ;    Union. 

Federal  Convention,  mo- 
tives of  framers,  ii.  284; 
suggestions  to,  290 ;  Jef- 
ferson on  results,  300- 
302,  305 ;  Spirit  of  the 
New  Constitution,  308 ; 
work  commended,  311- 
320;  success,  334;  un- 
timely, 337;  necessity  of 
compromises,  359_36i. 
See  also  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

Federalists,  and  Minister 
Jackson,  iii.  215-217 

Finances,  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, ii.  123-125,  151. 
See  also  Revenue 

Fisheries  and  coloniza- 
tion, i.  46;  effect  of 
Revolution,  ii.  263 

Fitch,  Hezekiah,  and  war 
supplies,  ii.  62,  64 

Fitzhugn,  George,  Slave 
Trade   Glorified,  v.   203 


Flag,  meaning,  iii.  255, 
256 ;  Eh-ake's  poem, 
377;  Beecher  on,  v. 
286-290 

Fletcher,  Benjamin,  and 
Connecticut  militia,  i. 
149,  150 

Flint,  Timothy,  Pacific 
Coast  prophecy,  iv.  79; 
Swiss  and  German  Im- 
migrants, 83;  True 
Backwoodsman,  86 

Florida,  and  English  col- 
onies, i.  165 ;  Federal- 
ist on  occupation,  iii. 
218-222;  defense  of 
seizure  of  West,  222- 
225 

Floyd,  John,  Plea  for 
Oregon,  iv.  22 

Foreigners,  proscription, 
v.  184.  See  also  Immi- 
gration. 

Foreign  opinion  of 
United  States  (1796), 
iii.  36 

Foreign  relation,S.  Adams 
on  policy,  ii.  233;  Euro- 
pean misapprehension, 
258-260,  269,  270 ;  ef- 
fect of  Federal  Consti- 
tution, 326,  337<  348,  357, 
358;  duties,  382;  basis 
of  policy,  iii.  40.  See 
also  Isolation;  Monroe 
Doctrine ;  Neutral 
Trade;  War,  and  wars 
by  name. 

Forsyth,  John,  First  ef- 
fort to  Secure  Cali- 
fornia, iv.  270 

Fourth  of  July,  early  cele- 
bration, iii.  40 

France,    war   supplies 
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from,  ii.  66,  67;  Ameri- 
can alliance,  153,  156. 
See  also  Franco-Ameri- 
can War ;   Napoleon 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  First 
Appearance,  i.  170; 
Nonresidents  on  Pre- 
paredness, 201 ;  Age- 
Long  Settlement,  218 ; 
Plan  of  Union,  224; 
good  advice  by  Poor 
Richard,  238 ;  settlers 
of  the  west,  261 ;  temper 
of  America,  287;  Muni- 
tions Question,  ii.  102 
Economic  future,  170 ; 
The  Cincinnati,  230 ; 
Reasons  for  adopting 
the  Constitution,  318;  A 
Rising  Sun,  334 

Freedom.  See  Independ- 
ence ;  Liberty 

French,  Thomas,  and  il- 
legal tax,  i.  141,  142 

French-American  W]ar, 
enthusiasm,  iii.  55,  75-77 ; 
degree  of  preparation, 
58-60;  French  attitude, 
60-61 ;  public  sentiment, 
62-64;  X  Y  Z  Mission, 
64-67 

French  and  Indian  War, 
Burke's  warning,  i.  233- 
235;  need  of  prepared- 
ness, 243-247 ;  colonial 
participation,  357 

French  Revolution,  Amer- 
ican sentiment,  iii.  40; 
effect  on  democracy, 
212 

Frontier.     See    West 

Fur-trade,  French  con- 
trol, i.  163,  189;  of  Paci- 
fic coast,  iii.  121 


Gage,  Thomas,  and  Crisis, 

i.  348-350 
Gag    rule,    Adams's    fight, 

iy.  351-353 

Gambling,  law  against,  i. 
65 

General  warrants,  oppres- 
sive, ii.  42 

George,  seized,  i.  145 

Georgia,  as  refuge 
for  the  poor,  i.  183- 
186 

German  defense  of  Union, 
v.  130-134 

Gerry,  Elfridge.  Refusing 
to  Bribe,  iii.  64 

Gettysburg,  Lincoln 
speech,  v.  319-322 

Giddings,  J.  R.,  Free  and 
Slave  Labor,  iv.  337; 
Public  Discussion,  v. 
122 

Gineral's  Spectacles,  iv. 
215 

Gold,  Columbus  on,  i.  38, 
39 

Gonzales,  fight,  iv.  269 

Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinando, 
Benefits  from  Colonies, 
i.  113 

Goudy,  William,  Rights  of 
Thinking  for  One's  Self, 
ii.  305 

Government,  American  at- 
titude, i.  18;  purpose,  ii. 
40;  instruction  in,  iv. 
239-243 ;  American  and 
European  ideals,  v.  87; 
public  opinion,  190.  See 
also  Legislature;  Liber- 
ty; Representation;  Un- 
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Governor,  character  of 
Colonial,  i.  324 

Grasse,  Count  de,  at  York- 
town,  ii.  168 

Graydon,  Alexander, 
Prowess  of  Freemen,  ii. 

94 

Great  Britain,  and  Cali- 
fornia, iv.  382,  383,  v.  36 ; 
and  Oregon,  36-39.  See 
also  neutral  trade,  and 
wars  by  name 

Greece,  aid  for,  iv.  31,  33- 
37,  107-110;  sympathy, 
47-49 

Greeley,  Horace,  Appeal  to 
the  Farmer,  v.  234;  De- 
spair of  Radical,  300 

Grenville,  Richard.  See 
Temple 

Gridley,  writs  of  assist- 
ance case  i.  253 

Guard,  Theodore  de  la. 
See  Ward,  Nathaniel 

Guerriere,  capture,  iii. 
263 

Guiana,  Raleigh's  voyage, 

i.  50-53 
Gunboat  system,  iii.   144; 
condemned,  194 

H 

Hail  Columbia,  iii.  75 

Hall,  Mrs.  Daniel,  in  the 
Revolution,  ii.  221 

Hall,  James,  Amalgama- 
tion of  Foreign  Immi- 
grants, iii.  359;  Char- 
acter of  Sections,  iv  128 

Hawley,  Joseph,  on  crisis, 
i.  343 

Halleck,  F.  G.,  Marco  Boz- 
zaris,  iv.  no 


Hallowell,  mobbed,  i.  270 

Hamilton,  G.,  and  Clark, 
ii.   145-147 

Hamilton,  Alexander, 
Aristocrat  on  Aristoc- 
racy, ii.  351 ;  Prepared- 
ness, iii.  28;  on  major- 
ities, iv.  251 

Hamilton,  Andrew,  Right 
to  Tell  the  Truth,  i.  194 

Hampshire  County,  Mass., 
Schedule  of  Grievances, 
ii.  271 

Hancock,  John,  Put  Not 
Off  the  Harness,  i.  351 ; 
Appeal    to    Canada,    ii. 

Happiness,    American 

Ideal,  v.  153 
Harper's    Ferry   raid, 

Brown's  last  speech,  v. 

243 

Hartford  Convention,  111. 
364;  opposition,  369-371 

Hartley,  David.  Greatness 
from  the  Public  Do- 
main, ii.  236 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel 
Home  Again!  iv.  141 

Hayes,  Edward,  Trans- 
continental Grade,  i.  54 

Hayne,  R.  Y.,  Doctrine  of 
Nullification,  iv.  158 

Health  in  the  Colonies,  i. 
125 

Helper,  H.  R.,  Appeal 
t  o  Nonslaveholding 
Whites,  v.  206 

Henry,  Patrick,  Stamp 
Act  Resolutions,  i.  271 ; 
We  Must  Fight,  341; 
Liberty  or  Death  364; 
Danger  to  Our  Liber- 
ties, ii.  336 
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•Hessians      in      American 
Revolution,  ii.  75-78,  181- 
185 
Heyward,    Mrs.    Thomas, 
in    the     Revolution,    ii. 
220 
Hildreth,  Richard,  Future 
of  the  Working  Classes, 
v.  159 
Hill,    Whitmill,    Constitu- 
tion and  the  Poor  Man, 
ii.  348 
Holmes,     Abiel,     Defying 
a  Colonial  Governor,  i. 
149 
Holmes,  E.  B.,  My  Coun- 
try,   Right    or    Wrong, 
v.  17 
Hooke,  William,  View  of 

War,  i.  87 
Hopkins,  Stephen,  Albany 

Plan,  i.  220 
Hopkinson,  Francis, 
Early  Torpedoes,  ii.  112; 
One-Legged  Constitu- 
tion, 254;  Praise  of  the 
Constitution,  311;  In- 
conveniences of  Inde- 
pendence, 381 
Hopkinson,    Joseph,    Hail 

Columbia,  iii.  75 
House  of  Representatives, 
Whisky  Insurrection,  iii. 
25 
Hovering     of     belligerent 

ships,  iii.  143 
Howe,      Richard,      Lord, 
mode      of      addressing 
Washington,  ii.  57-58 
Howe,    S.    G.,    Citizen   in 

Foreign  Prison,  iv.  192 
Hull,    William,    surrender 
of     Detroit,     iii.     281- 
282 


Humphreys,  David,  Happi- 
ness of  America,  ii.  255 

Hungary,  nonintervention, 
v,    142 

Hunter,  William,  Seizing  a 
Neighbor's  Territory,  iii. 
218 

Hutchinson,  Thomas,  as 
justice,  i.  253;  writs  of 
assistance  case,  253-255; 
mobbed,  270 ;  and  Boston 
Massacre,  316-319 

Hylaco-M  y  I  u  s,  Name 
America,  i.  40 

Hyphen,  none  in  growing 
West,  iii.  322-32^ 


Idleness,    law    against,    i. 
65.  See  also  Industry 

Immigration,  allurements 
of  colonial,  i :  122-126 ; 
of  poor  to  Colonial 
Georgia,  183-186;  of 
foreign  Protestants,  i. 
184-190;  212;  effect  on 
American  characteris- 
tics, ii.  15 ;  inducements, 
132 ;  291 ;  Americaniza- 
tion, 185-190;  378-381; 
Washington  on  Ameri- 
canism, iii.  52;  expecta- 
tions, 134;  Irish-Ameri- 
can on,  200-293;  illus- 
trious immigrants,  293; 
Swiss  and  German,  iv. 
83-85;  trials,  272-277; 
aspirations,  v.  246-248 ; 
impressions  of  a  cul- 
tured immigrant,  v.  149- 
151 ;  Know-Knothing- 
ism,  181-189.  See  also 
Colonization 
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Independence,  early  pre- 
dictions, i.  148;  fostering 
by  charters,  168 ;  French 
Canada  as  deterrent, 
211-213;  deprecated, 

294;  desire  denied,  298- 
358;  predicted,  350;  de- 
lay, ii.  16-27;  advocated, 
21 ;  progress  of  senti- 
ment, 23-25;  greatness, 
26-28,  33 ;  Adam's  sup- 
posed speech,  29-33 ; 
strength  from,  31-35 J 
demand  for,  34~37 ;  dec- 
laration, 44-50;  reasons 
for,  45-49;  necessary  to 
liberty  and  security,  73- 
74,  134-136;  guarding, 
80-83,  89;  fruits,  88; 
forced,  129;  no  with- 
drawal, 129;  commercial 
effect,  153-156;  205,  215; 
Postbellum  movings, 
172-176,  191-193,  208-212, 
250-253 ;  world-wide  ob- 
ligation, 212-215;  incon- 
veniences, 381-383;  ode, 
iii.  201 ;  Crockett  on,  iv. 
292 ;  Declaration  and 
slavery,  v.  223-229 
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312;  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts,  iii.  72;  Dangers 
From  Foreign  Aggres- 
sion, 155;  Making 
Friends  of  Foreign 
Diplomats,  215 

Pierce,  _  colonial  v  e  n- 
tures,  i.  71- 

Pierce,  Franklin,  Enlisting 
Foreign  Troops   in   the 


United   States,   v.    135 

Pierce,  William,  Federal 
Constitution  or  An- 
archy, ii.  315 

Pilgrims,  Mayflower  com- 
pact, i.  67  ;  character  and 
fame,  73-83 ;  reasons  for 
emigration,  83-86 

Pinckney,  C.  C,  Refusing 
to  Bribe,  iii.  64 

Pinckney,  Charles, 

Strengthening  the  Un- 
ion, ii.  342 

Pinckney,  Mrs.  Charles,  in 
the  Revolution,  ii.  222 

Pinkney,  William,  Objec- 
tion to  Female  Govern- 
ment, iii.  357 

Pioneering,  effect  on 
American  character,  i. 
16.    See  also  West 

Pitkin,  William,  and  mili- 
tia, i.  149 

Polk,  J.  K.,  Hankering  for 
San  Francisco  Bay,  iv. 
382;  policy,  v.  12;  nego- 
tiations with  a  Mexican 
Exile,  26 ;  Looking  John 
Bull  in  the  Eye,  36; 
blockade  of  Mexico,  45 ; 
Refusal  to  Annex  all 
Mexico,  53 

Plymouth  Voyagers,  May- 
flower Compact,  i.  67 

Politicians,  Davy  Crock- 
ett's advice,  iv.  286- 
290 

Poll  taxes,  colonial,  i.  226 

Pollard,  E.  A.,  No  Return 
to  Union,  v.  296 

Popular  sovereignty,  ap- 
peal, v.  171,  174;  Sum- 
ner on,  258-259 

Population,     increase     of 
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colonial,  i.  218;  proph- 
ecy, ii.  127,  202,  203 ; 
westward,  iii.  347;  in- 
crease and  peace,  iv. 
260,  368 ;  ultimate  homo- 
geneity, 263.  See  also 
Immigration 

Pork-Barrel  legislation, 
protest  against,  iv.  154, 
I5'3 

Porter,  Colonel,  and  war 
supplies,  ii.  63,  64 

Post-office,  extension,  ii. 
286 

Poverty,  means  of  pre- 
venting, v.  62-66 

Pownall,  Thomas,  Com- 
mercial Union,  i.  247 ; 
Frontiersmen  and  In-  - 
dians,  305 ;  Commercial 
Effect  of  Independence, 
ii.  153;  European  Con- 
gress, 157;  Lesson  to 
Mankind,  212;  Sover- 
eigns of  America,  207. 

Preparedness,  colonial  mi- 
litia, i.  167;  colonial 
Quakers  and,  201-205 ; 
need  in  French  and  In- 
dian war,  243-247;  lack 
of,  as  encouraging  war, 
256-258;  Washington  on 
need,  iii.  22-24;  Hamil- 
ton's suggestions,  28-31 ; 
against  French  aggres- 
sions, 80-85,  116,  151- 
159;  militia,  147-150; 
objections  to  naval,  159- 
165 ;  character  before 
war  of  1812,  243-246, 
249,  disgrace  of  lack, 
255-258 ;  and  internal 
improvements,  324  -  326 ; 
Clay      on,      335  -  337  5 


against  new  naval  meth- 
o  d  s  ,  iv.  343-350.  See 
also  Army  ;  Militia ; 
Navy;  Pacificism; 
Peace;  War 

President,  Jefferson  on  ro- 
tation, ii.  301 

Press,  freedom  of,  right 
of,  ii.  72;  Jefferson  on, 
iii.  137.  See  also  News- 
papers;  Speech 

Price,  Richard,  Dangers 
to  American  States,  ii. 
250 

Prices,  during  the  Revo- 
lution, ii.  122 

Prison,  American  citizen 
in      foreign,      iv.      192- 

Privateering,  in  war  of 
1812,  iii.  309-316 

Property.    See  Real  estate 

Prophecies,  Browne's,  i. 
137 ;  Berkeley's,  187 ; 
Ames's,  236-237;  Elkan- 
ah  Watson's  (1778),  ii. 
126 

Prosperity,  dependence  on 
labor,  iv.  375-379 

Protectorates,  responsibil- 
ity for  Mexico,  v.  213- 
217 

Psalm  of  Life,  iv.  318 

Public  domain,  policy  and 
future  greatness  from, 
ii.  236-240;  danger  from, 
287;  foresight  in  public 
lands,  iii.  319-321 ;  dis- 
tribution of  proceeds,  iv. 
291 

Public  Life,  Story  on,  iii. 
333-335 

Puritan  Revolution,  begin- 
ning, i.  96-99;  king's  ap- 
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peal  to  colonies,  99-102; 
colonial  encouragement, 
102-105 
Puritan,  typical  good  reso- 
lutions of  a  later,  i.  173- 
175 

Q 

Quakers,  and  prepared- 
ness, i.  201,  229 

Quartering  of  troops  in 
colonial  towns,  i.  310. 
See  also  Boston  Massa- 
cre 

Quebec  Act,  ii.  19 

Queenstown,  battle,  iii. 
259-263 

Quincy,  Josiah  (1),  Hour 
for  Americans  to 
Arouse,  i.  300 

Quincy,  Josiah  (2),  Un- 
preparedness,  iii.  209 ; 
Disunion  Speech,  233 ; 
What  is  National  Dis- 
grace? 255;  Tribute  to 
Lafayette,  iv.  70 

R 

Railroad,  civilizing  in- 
fluence, iv.  320-323;  ear- 
ly verses  on,  323;  gov- 
ernmental control,  357- 
361 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  Re- 
lations with  Latin 
America,  i.  50 

Ramsay,  David,  Predic- 
tion of  Western  Great- 
ness, iii.  132 

Randolph,  John,  objection 
to  Naval  War,  iii.  159; 
Protest  Against  War. 
229;    Aid   to   Republics, 


iv.  33;  Effect  of  Slav- 
ery, 64 

Ratification,  Jefferson  on 
partial,  ii.  302 

Rawle,  William,  Possi- 
bility of  Secession,  iv. 
90 

Raymond,  Daniel,  War 
and  Industry,  iv.  49 

Real  estate,  general  dis- 
tribution as  basis  of 
liberty,  ii.  296-298 

Reed,  Andrew,  America 
Great  if  Good,  iv.  277 

Reed,  Esther,  Aid  to  the 
Soldiers,  ii.  148 

Reform,  chances  in  Amer- 
ica, ii.  250 

Religion,  colonial  piety 
and  peace,  i.  116-119; 
freedom,  1 19-122,  198- 
201,  329;  ii.  43 ;  iv.  152- 
154;  and  patriotism,  148; 
warning  against  liberal, 
216;  need  of  piety,  217; 
protest  against  establish- 
ment, 357;  dissent  and 
liberty,  361 ;  Revolution- 
ary piety,  ii.  68,  139,  142- 
145 ;  American,  as  mod- 
el, 205 ;  Providence  and 
America,  364-366 ;  im- 
portance to  America,  iv. 
280,  281 

Representation,  and  tax- 
ation, i.  141,  265,  266,  272, 
275-277,  284,  292,  299, 
357 ;  demand  for  propor- 
tional, 341,  342;  slave, 
342 ;  compromise,  ii.  300 ; 
and  Union,  342.  See 
also  Government. 

Republican  government, 
Jefferson     on,     iii.     96. 
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See  also  Democracy ; 
Liberty;  Union. 

Republican  Party,  Seward 
on,  v.  232-234;  first  con- 
vention, 258,    276 

Requisitions,  failure,  ii. 
290.    See  also  Taxation 

Revenue,  public  lands  as 
source,  ii.  239 

Revolution,  right,  i.  328. 
See  also  American  Rev- 
olution ;  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  Puritan  Revolu- 
tion 

Riedesel,  Baron,  Hessians, 
ii.  75 

Rights,  natural,  and  social 
compact,  i.  328-332.  See 
also  Civil  rights 

Robinson,  W.  D.,  Water 
Routes  to  the  Pacific,  iii. 

34i 

Rochambeau,  Count  de,  at 
Yorktown,  ii.  167,  177 

Romer,  Castle  William,  i. 
168 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  v.  330 

Rotation  in  office,  ii.  40; 
and  liberty,  72 ;  Jefferson 
on,  301 

Rowson,  Susannah,  Amer- 
ica, iii.  34 

Ruggles,  on  Otis,  i.  255 

Rum,  and  slave-trade,  i. 
191 -194 

Rumsey,  James,  steam- 
boat, ii.  229 

Rush,  Benjamin,  Revolu- 
tion is  Not  Over,  ii. 
285 ;  Education  for  Pa- 
triotism, iii.  67 

Russell,  Jonathan,  and 
Burr,  iii.  197-200 


Russians,      similarity 
Americans,  iv.  264 


to 


St.  John,  Hector,  Ameri- 
canization of  Immi- 
grants, ii.  185 

San  Francisco  Bay,  value, 
iv.  271 ;  Polk  on  annex- 
ation, 382,  383 

Santa  Anna,  Lopez  de,  ne- 
gotiations with  Polk,  v. 
26-28 

Scholar,  place  in  life,  iv. 
312-314.  See  also  Edu- 
cation 

Schurz,  Carl,  Impressions 
of  an  Immigrant,  v.  149 ; 
Democracy  of  the  Lin- 
coln-Douglas Debates, 
217 ;  America,  the  Lode- 
star  of   Liberty,  246 

Scott,  Winfield,  Army  un- 
der Jefferson,  iii.  188; 
dictatorship  in  Mexico, 
v.  46-48 

Sea  coast  defenses,  state, 
iv.  345,  346 

Secession,  New  England 
threat,  iii.  233-237;  no 
right,  v.  106;  contro- 
versies on,  260;  Bu- 
chanan denies  right,  261- 
263;  loss  of  influence 
would  follow,  266; 
Wade's  defiance,  267- 
269;  summary  of  rebel 
demands,  273-277 ;  Davis 
justifies,  277-279 ;  Ste- 
phen's attitude,  280-284; 
Beecher  invokes  flag 
against,  286  -  290.  See 
also  Nullification ;  Union 
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Sections,      characteristics, 

iv.  128-133 
Sedition   act,   defense,   iii. 

73-75 

Self-government,  colonial, 
development  of  theory, 
i.  214;  in  dependencies, 
v.  120-122.  See  also 
Government;  Liberty 

Separation  of  powers,  ii. 
41 ;  Jefferson  on,  300 

Serapis,  capture,  ii.  108 

Sergeant,  John,  Restric- 
tions in  Missouri,  iii.  349 

Servants,  law  on,  i.  65 

Seume,  J.  G.,  Mercenary 
Service,  ii.  181 

Sewall,  J.  M.,  War  and 
Washington,  ii.  104 

Sewall,  Samuel,  Liberty 
for  all  men,  i.  153 

Seward,  W.  H.,  Aid  for 
Greece,  iv.  107 ;  Ameri- 
can Pride,  189;  Rail- 
road Control,  3  5  7; 
Higher  Law,  v.  116; 
Self-Government  in  De- 
pendencies, 120 ;  Wel- 
come to  Kossuth,  140; 
Irrepressible  Conflict  of 
Freedom  and  Slavery, 
229 

Shays  Rebellion,  condi- 
tions causing,  ii.  262- 
266;  grievances,  271- 
274;  Jefferson's  opinion, 
299,  303;  effect,  344-34-6 

Ship-building,  American, 
ii.  154 

Shubrick,  Mrs.  Richard, 
in  the  Revolution,  ii.  222 

Singletary,  Amos,  Sval- 
lowing  Up  the  People,  ii. 
335 


Slavery,  colonial  attacks 
on,  i.  148,  153-156;  and 
colonial  manufactures, 
219;  and  spirit  of  lib- 
erty, 362^  iv.  299-303; 
decline,  ii.  202 ;  Jeffer- 
son's protests,  241 ; 
weakening  effect,  iv.  64- 
67 ;  abolitionism  and 
danger  to  Union,  304- 
308;  defense,  v.  97-101; 
and  free  labor,  176,  230; 
philosophy,  176-181 ;  for 
negroes'  own  good,  192- 
194;  position  of  non- 
slaveholding  whites,  206- 
210;  political  power,  211- 
213 ;  Lincoln  on  political 
conflict,  220-222 ;  and 
Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 223-229;  Sew- 
ard on  irrepressible  con- 
flict, 229-234 ;  John  Brown 
on,  243-245 ;  property, 
275 ;  emancipation  pro- 
clamation, 315-318.  See 
also  Abolitionism ;  Anti- 
Slavery;  Negroes  ; 
Slave-trade 

Slave-trade,  colonial  de- 
nunciation, i.  191-194; 
triangular  trade,  ii, 
155 ;  glorification,  v.  203- 
206 

Smith,  John,  Wither's 
commendation,  i.  61; 
Need  of  a  Navy,  67 

Smith,  Josiah,  Farmers 
and  the  Constitution,  ii. 

344 
Smuggling,  motive,  ii.  303 
Snorri,  exploration,  i.  31 
Social  compact  and  natural 

rights,  i.  329-332 
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Sons  of  Liberty,  Adams's       States,  organization,  ii.  78 ; 


address,  i.  309-31: 

South,  and  Union,  iii.  49; 
and  Mexican  War,  v. 
44;  Clay's  allegiance, 
105.  See  also  Civil  War, 
Secession;  Slavery 

Southern  Matron,  Appeal 
for  Patience,  iv.  235 

Sovereignty,  of  the  people, 
ii.  207,  2ii.  See  Su- 
preme law ;  Union 

Spain,  claim  in  America, 
i.  94 

Speech,  freedom  of;  de- 
fense in  Zenger  case,  i. 
194-197  ;  sedition  law,  iii. 
73-75 ;  right  to  criticize 
government,  272-276;  J. 
Q.  Adams  on,  iv.  302 ; 
and  Mexican  war,  v. 
19-21.  See  also  Civil 
rights 

Spotswood,  Alexander, 
Warning  against  the 
French,  i.  162 

Sprague,  Charles,  verse  on 
Lafayette,  iv.  72 

Stamp  Act,  protest  of  Con- 
gress, i.  266;  mobs,  268- 
271 ;  Virginia  resolu- 
tions, 271 ;  Massachu- 
setts resolutions,  274 ; 
Barre's  protest,  277;  ef- 
fect, 283-285 ;  Franklin's 
examination,  287-291 ; 
repeal,  309 

Stamp  Act  Congress,  De- 
claration of  Rights,  i. 
264 

State  Rights,  theory,  iv. 
122-128;  Lincoln  ques- 
tions, v.  285.  See  also 
Union 


need  of  control  over, 
165.    See  also  Union 

Stay  and  Tender  Acts,  ii. 
265 

Steamboats,  Rumsey's,  ii. 
229;  effect  on  naval 
warfare,  iv.  343-350 

Stephens,  A.  H.,  Mission 
of  America,  v.  144; 
Opinion  of  the  Know- 
Nothings,  181 ;  Going 
with  His  State,  280 

Steuben,  F.  W.  von,  Army 
at  Valley  Forge,  ii. 
116 

Stiles,  Ezra,  Glory  and 
Honor,  ii.  201 

Stock  gambling  as  en- 
couraging war,  i.  258 

Story,  mobbed,  i.  270. 

Story,  Joseph,  New  Race 
in  Public  Life,  iii.  333; 
Law  of  Nations,  iv.  15; 
Something  for  the  La- 
dies, iv.  95;  Our  Noble 
Inheritance,  iv.  211 ; 
Teaching  Government  to 
Young,  239 

Stuart,  Moses,  Religious 
Freedom,  iv.  152 

Submarines,    earliest,    iii. 

277 

Sumner,  Charles,  Voice 
from  Plymouth  Rock,  i. 
73  ;  Mexican  War,  v.  12 ; 
True  Grandeur  of  Na- 
tions, 70;  Equality  Be- 
fore the  Law,  75;  Sub- 
stitutes for  War,  89; 
Exaltation  of  the  Im- 
migrant, 187 ;  Popular 
Sovereignty,  258 

Sumptuary  law,  i.  65 
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Supreme    Court,    Toombs 
invokes  decision,  v.  276- 

277 
Supreme  law,  and  control 

of   States,  ii.  291.     See 

also  Union 
Swartout,   John,   Antifed- 

eralist,  iii.  63 


Tariff.  See  American 
system 

Taxation,  town's  protest 
against  illegal  colonial,  i. 
141-143 ;  colonial  rates, 
226,  227;  and  represen- 
tation, 265,  266,  272,  275- 
277,  284,  292,  299,  357; 
Declaratory  Act,  310; 
Burke  on  colonial,  360; 
under  confederation,  ii. 
267;  fear  and  trust  of 
federal,  328,  333,  335, 
349-351-  See  also  Req- 
uisitions ;  Stamp  Act ; 
Whisky  Insurrection 

Taylor,  John,  protest 
against  monopolies,  iii. 
34 ;  Union  or  League,  iv. 
60 

Tecumseh,  Indian  Idea  of 
War,  iii.  278 

Temperance,  Lincoln  on, 
iv.  354-357 

Temple,  Earl,  How  to 
Satisfy  the  colonists,  ii. 
37 

Texas,  revolt  upheld,  iv. 
267-270 ;  Alamo,  291- 
294;    and    slavery,    338- 

,,341 

Thacher,  writs  of  assis- 
tance case,  i.  252,  254 


Thacher,    James,     Unpre- 

paredness,  i.  376 
Thorhall,     exploration,     i. 

3i 
Thorvald,    exploration,    i. 

31 
Thorvard,    exploration,    i. 

31 
Tocqueville,     Alexis     de, 

United  States  Patriot- 
ism, iv.  246;  United 
Prospects,  256 

Tonty,  Sieur  de,  with  La 
Salle,  i.  131 

Toombs,  Robert,  Rebel  de- 
mands, v.  273 

Toulmin,  Henry,  Effect  on 
Immigrant,  ii.  378 

Torpedoes,  verses  on  Rev- 
olutionary, ii.  112 

Town  meetings,  training 
for  citizenship,  iii.  103- 
107 ;  Jefferson  on,  214 

Townshend  Acts,  i.  310 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  and 
war  supplies,  ii.  62 

Tucker,  J  o  s  i  a  h  ,  Who 
Wants  War?  i.  256 

Turgot,  A.  R.  J.,  America, 
ii.  131 

Twine.  John  First 
American  Legislature,  i. 
62 

U 

Union,  colonial,  i.  179, 
214 ;  lack  of  colonial  mil- 
itary cooperation,  212, 
224-226 ;  Albany  plan, 
220-226 ;  imperial  com- 
mercial, 250 ;  Franklin 
on  impossibility,  262- 
264;    colonial,    and   lib- 
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erty,  295-297 ;  necessity 
to  freedom,  337-339,  «• 
342,  343;  promotion,  i. 
353;  difficulty,  282,  383; 
Washington  on  cherish- 
ing, iii.  48-51 ;  endur- 
ance, 52;  obedience  to, 
52;  West  and,  126-129; 
Marshall  on  more 
perfect,  379  -  383;  or 
league,  iv.  60-62 ;  impor- 
tance, 138-140;  States  in 
and  out  of,  169-173; 
character,  163-169;  De 
Tocqueville  on,  210;  no- 
ble inheritance,  211-215; 
how  to  save,  229-235; 
promotion  by  commerce, 
369-372 ;  importance  of 
devotion  to,  v.  57-59; 
means  of  saving,  101- 
104;  defense  by  Ger- 
man, 130-134 ;  make  sac- 
rifice for,  263-267;  Ken- 
tucky and,  265 ;  Douglas 
defends,  270-273;  no  re- 
turn to,  296-299;  Lin- 
coln's first  message,  284- 
286;  flag  and,  302-305; 
must  be  preserved,  305 ; 
Lincoln's  first  inaugural, 
307-3I5-  See  also  Cen- 
tralization ;  Confedera- 
tion ;  Division  of 
Powers ;  Federal  Con- 
stitution ;  Nationalism ; 
Nullification ;  Secession ; 
Sovereignty ;  State 
Rights;  Supreme  Law 

University,  proposed  na- 
tional, ii.  285 

Upshur,  A.  P.,  Consoli- 
dated Government,  iv. 
324 


Usher,  John,  order  on 
taxation,  i.   141,   142 

V 

Valley  Forge,  army  at,  h\ 
116 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  Jack 
Downing  on,  iv.  215- 
226 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen, 
To  Battle  with  Un- 
trained Men,  iii.  259; 
incompetence,  282 

Vera  Cruz,  proposed 
blockade,  v.  45 

Verrazano,  John,  New 
York  and  Newport,  i. 
4i 

Very,  Jones,  Railroad,  iv. 
323 

Veto  power,  Jefferson  on, 
ii.  301 

Vincennes,  Clark  at,  ii. 
145-147 

Virginia,  first  legislature, 
i.  62;  iron  in  colonial, 
180-183 ;  Stamp  Act 
resolutions,  271 ;  Jeffer- 
son on  education  and 
local  government,  iii. 
213-215;  secession  de- 
fended, v.  281-284 

Virginia  Convention,  Bill 
of  ^  Rights,  ii.  39 

Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates, Right  to  Navigate 
the  Mississippi,  i  i  . 
277 

Virtue,  necessity  of 
public,  ii.  43,  304,  314, 
354,  367',  essential  to 
greatness,  iv.  276- 
280 
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Volunteers,  Washington's 
criticism,  ii.  98-100.  See 
also  Army 

Voyages,  Norse,  i.  31 ; 
Columbus,  36 ;  Verra- 
zano,  41 ;  Drake,  43 ; 
Raleigh  to  Guiana,  5° 

W 

Wade,  B.  F.,  Defiance  of 
Secession,  v.  267 

Wadsworth,  and  Fletcher, 
i.  150 

Waltzee  -  Mtiller.  Sec 
Hylaco-Mylus 

War,  effect  on  American 
character,  i.  17 ',  true 
condition,  72;  a  colonial 
denunciation,  87-92;  es- 
teem for  the  enemy,  233- 
235 ;  classes  who  en- 
courage, 256-260 ;  no 
gains,  261 ;  warning 
against  internal,  ii.  251 ; 
Indian  idea,  iii.  278; 
abolition,  376,  377,  v.  91 ; 
substitutes,  89-92.  ^  See 
also  Army;  Militia; 
Navy  ^Pacificism; 
Peace ;  Preparedness ; 
War  supplies ;  and  wars 
by  name 

War  of  1812,  defenseless 
condition,  iii.  209-212; 
Randolph's  protest,  229- 
232 ;  aspects,  242 ;  char- 
acter of  preparation, 
243-246,  249-253 ;  mili- 
tary humiliation,  259- 
263;  navy  in,  263-268, 
294-207,  iv.  308-311;  In- 
dians'and,  263-268;  right 
of  criticism,  272-276;  re- 


sults of  incompetence, 
281-286;  Clay  on  Fed- 
eralists, 287-289;  priva- 
teering, 309-316;  negro 
soldiers,  316,  317;  effect, 
gains,  365-369,  373-375- 
See  also  Neutral  Trade 

War  Supplies,  domestic, 
Revolutionary,  ii.  61-65; 
from  France,  65-67 ; 
from  neutrals,  102-104; 
peace  purchase  abroad, 
261 ;  government  arse- 
nal, iii.  101-103 

W'ard,  A  r  t  e  m  u  s.  See 
Browne,  C.  F. 

Ward,  Nathanial,  Be  Res- 
olute, i.  102;  Women's 
Rights,   no 

Warren,  Joseph,  Land  of 
Liberty,  i.  325 ;  Free 
America,  378 

Warwick,  Robert.  Earl  of, 
colonial  office,  i.  99 

Washington,  George,  His 
Ranking  Officer,  i.  345 ; 
and  hope  for  redress, 
344;  Building  Up  an 
Army,  ii.  52 ;  "To 
George  Washington, 
Esq.  55 ;  Militia, 
Volunteers,  and  Con- 
scription, 97;  war  song 
on,  104;  finances, 
123;  Congress,  164;  cap- 
ture of  Cornwallis,  166; 
Cup  of  Blessing,  191 ; 
critical  state  of  the 
West,  225 ;  solecism  in 
politics,  245 ;  canals  and 
roads,  248;  immigrants, 
291 ;  First  Inaugural 
Address,  363 ;  Neutrality 
Proclamation,     iii.     15 1 
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Need  of  Preparedness, 
2.2 ;  Universal  Educa- 
tion, 32;  Foreign  Policy, 
40 ;  Farewell  Advice,  46 ; 
Americans  First,  53 ; 
Lincoln  on,  iv.  357 

Watson,  Elkanah,  Proph- 
ecy, ii.   126 

Wealth,  distribution,  v. 
162,   163 

Webster,  Daniel,  Argu- 
ment Against  Conscrip- 
tion, iii.  297 ;  Apostro- 
phe to  Veterans,  iv.  73) 
People's  Government, 
163 ;  America's  Right  on 
Seas,  308 ;  Commerce 
Cements  Union,  369 ; 
Miracle  of  Government, 
372 ;  Reenacting  the  Will 
of  God,  v.  no 

Webster,  Noah,  Real  Es- 
tate and  Basis  of  Lib- 
erty, ii.  293 

Wesley,  Charles,  hymns, 
iv.  145,  146 

West,  dangers  in  French 
advance,  i.  162-166,  188- 
190;  Franklin  on  devel- 
opment, 261 ;  Indians 
and  encroachments,  305- 
309 ;  and  independence, 
ii.  74;  and  the  Union, 
279-283,  iii.  50,  126-129; 
and  immigration,  ii. 
292 ;  no  hyphen,  322-323  ; 
future  control  of  Union 
by,  v.  212;  Lincoln  on 
spirit,  311-315.  See  also 
Internal  Improvements ; 
Louisiana  Purchase ; 
Mississippi  Valley  ; 
Northwest  Pacific 

Coast ;     Public    Domain 


West  Indies,  future  Amer- 
ican control,  ii.  127; 
trade,  155 

Wheatley,  Phillis,  Hail 
Happy  Day,  i.  335 

Whisky  Insurrection,  les- 
sons, iii.  25-28 

Wigglesworth,  Michael, 
No  Enemies  at  Home, 
i.  116 

(Williams,  Roger,  Relig- 
ious Toleration,  i. 
119 

Wilson,  James,  World 
Influence  of  the  Con- 
stitution, ii.  323;  Ex- 
panded Patriotism, 
372 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  v.  336 

Wineland     the     Good,     i. 

31 

Winthrop,  John,  Author- 
ity and  Liberty,  i. 
106 

Winthrop,  R.  C,  Manifest 
Destiny  and  Oregon,  v. 
30;  nationalism,  213; 
Flag  and  Union,  302 

Wisconsin  River,  Mar- 
quette on,  i.  127 

Wise,  John,  Arbitrary 
Power,  i.  160. 

Wither,  George,  Future  of 
Virginia,  i.  61 

Women,  colonial  protest 
on  fashions,  i.  no- 112; 
in  the  Revolution,  ii. 
148,  220;  position,  194- 
197;  objections  to  suf- 
frage, iii.  357-359;  devo- 
tion of  American,  iv. 
279 ;  characteristics  of 
American,  v.  153-155 
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Woodbury,   Levi,    No   In-  X 
tervention      in      Latin-  X  Y  Z  Mission,  bribe  mat- 
America,  iv.  103 ;  Reach-  f-erj  {[[   64-67 
ing  the  Masses,  361  Y 

Woodward,  Samuel,  Help  __      '           ■                      _ 

of  the  Lord,  ii.  142  Yeardley,  Sir  George,  first 

Worcester,    Noah,    Aboli-  assembly,  i.  63 

tion  of  War,  iii.  300  Yorktown,     surrender,    11. 

Workingmen's    party,    iv.  166-168,  176-180 

148-152  Z 

Writs  of  assistance,  case,  Zenger,  J.  P.,  case,  i.  194- 

i.  251-256  197 
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American  Revolution, 
fight  or  submit,  i.  343, 
364-368,  374,  375;  spirit 
before  outbreak,  347- 
351;    minute   men,    350; 

■  early  spirit,  370-373,  378- 
3S0 ;  as  a  change  in  prin- 
ciples, 380-382 ;  lesson, 
383;  Paine's  appeal,  ii. 
15 ;  grievances  causing, 
17-21  ;  war  supplies,  61- 
67;  prospects  (1776), 
68-72;  marvel,  87;  war 
song,  104 ;  finances,  123- 
125,  151;  as  popular 
movement,  129 ;  British 
warfare,  137 ;  appeal  of 
Congress,  138-139;  par- 
tisan warfare,  140-142 ; 
piety,  139,  142-145;  vicis- 
situdes, 204 ;  women  in, 
220;  apostrophe  to  vet- 
erans, iv.  73-77.  Sec 
also  Army;  Conciliation, 
Hessians,    Independence 

Americanism  in  grow- 
ing West,  iii.  322-323 ; 
future,  345-349;  unlim- 
ited, iv.  56-59.  See  also 
Nationalism 

Army,  Washington  on 
appointment      to      com- 


mand, 


145;  character 


of  Revolutionary,  376- 
378;  protest  against 
standing,  ii.  19,  42,  295, 


328-330,   332,  341,  .355; 

Washington's  criticism 
of,  52-55,  97-101,  149- 
152,  decline  of  Revo- 
lutionary, 94-96 ;  at 
Valley  Forge,  1 16-122; 
problems  of  Revolu- 
tionary, 125 ;  women's 
aid  to  Revolutionary, 
148;  trials  of  Revolu- 
tionary, 197-199;  char- 
acter under  Jefferson, 
iii.  188 ;  foreign  sol- 
diers in,  v.  135-139. 
See  also  Militia;  Pre- 
paredness ;  Quartering ; 
War 

Alien  and  Sedition  Acts, 
defense,,  iii.  72-75 

America,  first  use  of 
name,  i.  40;  benefit  to 
mankind,  iv.  13  ;  patriot- 
ism in,  246-252;  great- 
ness, 253-256 ;  future 
prospects  of,  256-265 ; 
mission,  v.  144-148 

American  Characteris- 
tics, i.  15-20;  pride  in 
country,  iv.  189- 191 ;  v. 
84-88 

American  History  made 
vivid,  iv.  221-226 

Capital  and  Labor,  v. 
238-240 

Centralization,  Morris's 
advocacy,    ii.    240;    pro- 
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tests,  321-323,  331-334, 
339-341 ;  danger  from, 
iv.  324-329 
Citizenship,  trainings  in 
town  meetings,  iii.  103- 
107 

Civil  War,  Artemus  Ward 
on  war  meetings,  v.  293- 
296 ;  no  return  to  Union, 
296-299;  Greeley's  fears, 
300-302;  Massachusetts 
in  303,  304;  Lincoln  to 
bereaved  mother,  322, 
423 ;  Lincoln's  second 
inaugural,  323-326;  ode 
by  Lowell,  327-329. 
See  also  Lincoln,  Seces- 
sion 

Civil  Wars,  denounced,  i. 
92 

Colonies,  proper  means  of 
control,  i.  321-324.  See 
also    Colonization 

Commerce,  first  plan  for 
transcontinental,  i.  54- 
59;  John  Smith  on 
colonial,  70 ;  Imperial 
union,  250;  and  war, 
260;  Possibilities  of 
West,  279-283 ;  Effect 
of  Independence,  ii. 
153-156,  205,  215;  plan 
for  European  congress 
to  control,  159-161 ;  af- 
ter the  Revolution,  171, 
263  ;  spirit,  247  ;  suffici- 
ency of  domestic,  252; 
constitutional  compro- 
mise, 360;  America  and 
freedom,  iii.  34 ;  need 
of  a  navy,  194;  Ameri- 
canization, iv.  77-79 ; 
American  maritime,  114- 


118;  and  Union,  369- 
372 ;  educational  value, 
363.  See  also  Acts  of 
trade ;  Internal  Im- 
provements :  Neutral 
Trade;  Railroad 

Common  Sense,  virtue, 
iii.  247 

Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, ii.  44-50;  and 
slavery,   v.  223-229 

Defense,  See  Prepared- 
ness 

Democracy,  effect  of 
French  Revolution,  iii. 
212;  of  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates,  v.  217-219. 
See  also  Government 

Education,  as  American 
trait,  i.  18;  and  spirit  of 
liberty,  362,  ii.  298,  iv. 
265-267;  of  Americans 
in  Europe,  ii.  168;  need 
in  a  democracy,  368-372  ; 
Washington  as  general, 
iii.  32-34;  domestic,  67- 
68;  in  religion,  68;  in 
republican  duties  and 
principles,  69-70 ;  hy- 
gienic, 71 ;  Jefferson  on 
public,  213;  scholar's 
place  in  life,  312-314; 
self  education,  314-318; 
of  the  masses,  361-365; 
women's,  v.  154-155 

Federal  Constitution,  as 
a  model,  ii.  327;  virtue 
of,  iv.  243-246;  Web- 
ster on  success,  372- 
374;  and  higher  law,  v. 
116;  Buchanan  o  n 
powers,  282,  283;  Lin- 
coln    on     scope,     285; 
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Lincoln  on  amendment, 
206  See  also  Federal 
Convention ;  Ratifica- 
tion ;  Union 

Foreign  Relation,  S. 
Adams  on  policy,  ii.  233 ; 
European  misapprehen- 
sion, 258-260,  269,  270; 
effect  of  Federal  Consti- 
tution, 326,  337,  348,  357, 
358;  duties,  382;  basis 
of  policy,  iii.  40.  See 
also  Isolation ;  Monroe 
Doctrine ;  Neutral 
Trade;  War,  and  wars 
by  name 

Government,  American 
attitude,  i.  18;  purpose, 
ii.  40;  instruction  in,  iv. 
239-243 ;  American  and 
European  ideals,  v.  87; 
public  opinion,  190.  See 
also  Legislature ;  Liber- 
ty; Representation; 
Union 

Industry,  and  idleness, 
Poor  Richard  on,  i.  238- 
243 ;  virtue,  iii.  248 ; 
war's  influence  on  na- 
tional, iv.  49-52.  See 
also  labor 

Independence,  early  pre- 
dictions, i.  148;  fostering 
by  charters,  168 ;  French 
Canada  as  deterrent, 
21 1  -*  213  ;  deprecated, 
294;  desire  denied,  298- 
358;  predicted,  350;  de- 
lay, ii.  16-27;  advocated, 
21 ;  progress  of  senti- 
ment, 23-25 ;  greatness, 
26-28,  33;  Adam's  sup- 
posed speech,  29-33 ; 
strength     from,     31-35 : 


demand  for,  34-37;  dec- 
laration, 44-50;  reasons 
for,  45-49;  necessity  to 
liberty  and  security,  73- 
74,  134-136;  guarding, 
80-83,  89;  fruits,  88; 
forced,  129;  no  with- 
drawal, 129;  commercial 
effect,  153-156;  205,  215; 
Postbellum  movings, 
172-176,  191 -193,  208-212, 
250-253 ;  world-wide  ob- 
ligation, 212-215 ;  incon- 
veniences, 381-383 ;  ode, 
iii.  201 ;  Crockett  on,  iv. 
292 ;  Declaration  and 
slavery,  v.  223-229 

Labor,  price  and  colonial 
manufactures,  i.  219, 
248  ;  importance  of 
training,  iv.  375-379 ; 
free  and  slave,  iv.  176, 
230,  337-341;  education, 
363;  future,  v.  159-163; 
Lincoln  on  position  of 
free,  238-242 

Liberty,  John  Smith  on 
colonial,  i.  71 ;  Win- 
throp  on  limits  and 
kinds,  106-109;  Penn  on 
excess,  i57-!59;  obliga- 
tions of  colonial,  176; 
Barre  on  colonial,  279; 
and  union,  295-297,  337- 
339;  necessity  of  vigi- 
lance, 291-295 ;  endan- 
gered, 300-304 ;  sacrifices 
of  early  colonists,  325- 
37;  Burke  on  colonial, 
360-364 ;  American  ex- 
periment, ii.  202 ;  and 
education,  298 ;  means 
for  political,  72;  or- 
dered,  293;    real    estate 
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as  basis,  296-298;  mean- 
ing, 381;  dependence  on 
America  (1803),  iii.  130- 
132;  Emerson  on,  iv. 
379-382;  and  slavery,  v. 
116;  impossibility  of 
suppressing,  127  -  130; 
America  as  lodestar, 
246-248.  See  also  civil 
rights ;  Government ; 
Independence 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  at- 
tracts attention  iv.  134; 
Lynch  Law,  181 ;  Back- 
woodsman's Platform, 
290;  Cause  of  Temper- 
ance, 3  5  4;  Mexican 
War,  v.  49;  Philosophy 
of  Slavery,  176;  Central 
Idea  of  Equality,  190; 
Lincoln  -  Douglas  de- 
bates, 197,  217  -  219; 
House  Divided  Against 
itself  Cannot  Stand,  220; 
Meaning  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence, 
226;  Mudsill  Theory  of 
Labor,  238 ;  Young 
America  an  Old  Fogy, 
252;  Union  made  the 
States,  284;  on  war 
problems,  306 ;  Appeal 
for  Union,  307;  West 
for  Freedom,  311; 
Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, 315;  Speech  at  Get- 
tysburg, 319;  Loss  of 
Sons,  322;  Malice 
toward  None,  323-326; 
ode  by  Lowell,  327-329; 
Roosevelt  on,  330-336; 
prophetic  vision,  332 ; 
love  for  enemies,  334; 
Wilson  on,  336-342;  bi- 


ographies unsatisfac- 
tory,  340-341 

Mexican  War,  opposition, 
v.  13-17 ;  Lowell's  satire, 
21-25 ;  unconstitutional- 
ity, 43;  blockade,  45; 
Gen.  Scott  and  dictator- 
ship, 46-48;  Lincoln  on, 
48-49;  Polk's  refusal  to 
absorb  Mexico,  53-56, 
Reuben  Davis  in,  60-61 

Militia,  right  to  control 
colonial,  i.  149,  150;  col- 
onial preparedness,  167; 
proper  use,  179,  ii.  17, 
42,  iii.  99 ;  regulation  of 
colonial,  i.  228;  colonial 
training  days,  312-315; 
advantages,  35  1-353; 
Washington's  criticism, 
ii.  79,  98,  152 ;  sufficiency, 
330;  not  dependable,  iii. 
81 ,  84,  85,  90,  152,  153, 
158;  preparedness,  147- 
150;  Irving's  satire,  206*- 
208.    See  also  Arm\ 

Monroe  Doctrine,  iv.  12; 
text,  42-46.  See  also 
Isolation;  Latin  Amer- 
ica 

Navy,  American,  capture 
of  the  Serapis,  ii.  108- 
112;  Revolutionary,  203; 
Jefferson's  policy,  iii. 
88,  144-147,  209-211; 
Republican  supporter, 
149;  objections  to  naval 
war,  159-165;  necessary 
to  commerce,  194 ;  Con- 
stitution-Guerriere  fight, 
263 ;  English  respect, 
marines,  277 

Neutrality  and  war  sup- 
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plies,  ii.  102-104;  Wash- 
ington's proclamation, 
iii.  15;  criticism  of  pol- 
icy, 17;  American  pol- 
icy, v.  135 ;  and  fitting 
out  of  belligerent  ves- 
sels, 137.  See  also  Iso- 
lation ;  neutral  trade 

Pacificism,  as  encourag- 
ing war,  i.  256-258;  Jef- 
ferson's policy,  iii.  87- 
90 ;  Clay  on,  287-289.  See 
also  Preparedness ;  War 

Patriotism,  Berkley's 
maxims,  i.  206  -  209 ; 
Clay's  standard,  iv.  334- 
337 ;  unquestioning,  v. 
I9;  real  virtue,  92 

Peace,,  colonial,  i.  116-119 
Penn's  plan  for  Euro- 
pean, 151-153;  promo- 
tion by  Federal  consti- 
tution, ii.  356-358;  with 
honor,  Iii.  114- 1 17; 
American  policy,  iv. 
295-298;  Calhoun's  pol- 
icy, 366-369;  and  popu- 
lation, 368.  See  also 
Pacificism;  Prepared- 
ness ;  War 

Preparedness,  colonial  mi- 
litia, i.  167;  colonial 
Quakers  and,  201-205 ; 
need  in  French  and  In- 
dian war,  243-247;  lack 
of,  as  encouraging  war, 
256-258;  Washington  on 
need,  iii.  22-24;  Hamil- 
ton's suggestions,  28-31 ; 
against  French  aggres- 
sions, 80-85,  116,  151- 
159;  militia,  147-150; 
objections  to  naval,  159- 


165 ;  character  before 
war  of  1812,  243-246, 
249;  disgrace  of  lack. 
255-258 ;  and  internal 
improvements,  324-326 ; 
Clay     on,     335S37 

Prosperity,  dependence  on 
labor,  iv.  375-379 

Protectorates,  responsi- 
bility for  Mexico,  v.  213- 
217 

Public  Domain,  policy 
and  future  greatness 
from,  ii.  236-240 ;  danger 
from,  287;  foresight  in 
public  lands,  iii.  319-321 ; 
distribution  of  proceeds, 
iv.  291 

Republican  Government, 
Jefferson  on,  iii.  96 

Religion,  colonial  piety 
and  peace,  i.  116-119; 
freedom,  1 19-122,  198- 
201,  329;  ii.  43;  iv.  152- 
154;  and  patriotism,  148; 
warning  against  liberal, 
216;  need  of  piety,  217; 
protest  against  establish- 
ment, 357;  dissent  and 
liberty,  361 ;  Revolution- 
ary piety,  ii.  68,  139,  142- 
145 ;  American,  as  mod- 
el, 205 ;  Providence  and 
America,  364-366 ;  im- 
portance to  America,  iv. 
280,  281 

Representation,  and  tax- 
ation, i.  141,  265,  266, 
272,  275-277,  284,  292, 
299,  357;  demand  for 
proportional,  341,  342; 
slave.  342;  compromise, 
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ii.  300;  and  Union,  342. 
See  also  Governments 

Revolution,  right,  i.  328. 
See  also  American  Rev- 
olution ;  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  Puritan  Revolu- 
tion 

Self-Government,  colon- 
ial, development  o  f 
theory,  i.  214;  in  depend- 
encies, v.  120-122.  See 
also  Government ;  Lib- 
erty 

Slavery,  colonial  attacks 
on,  i.  148,  153-156;  and 
colonial  manufactures, 
219;  and  spirit  of  lib- 
erty, 362,  iv.  299-303; 
decline,  ii.  202;  Jeffer- 
son's protests,  241 ; 
weakening  effect,  iv.  64- 
67 ;  abolitionism  and 
danger  to  Union,  304- 
308;  defense,  v.  97-101; 
and  free  labor,  176,  230; 
philosophy,  176-181 ;  for 
negroes'  own  good,  192- 
194;  position  of  non- 
slaveholding  whites,  206- 
210 ;  political  power,  211- 
213 ;  Lincoln  on  political 
conflict,  220-222 ;  and 
Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 223-229;  Sew- 
ard on  irrepressible 
conflict,  229-234 ;  John 
Brown  on,  243-245 ; 
property,  275 ;  emancipa- 
tion proclamation,  315- 
318.  See  also  Abo- 
litionism ;  Anti-slavery ; 
Negroes ;    Slave-trade 

South,  and  Union,  iii.  49 ; 
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and  Mexican  War,  v. 
44 ;  Clay's  allegiance, 
105.  See  also  Civil  War ; 
Secession;  Slavery 

Speech,  freedom  of;  de- 
fense in  Zenger  case,  i. 
194-197 ;  sedition  law,  iii. 
73-75;  right  to  criticize 
government,  272-276;  J. 
Q.  Adams  on,  iv.  302 ; 
and  Mexican  war,  v. 
19-21 

State  Rights,  theory,  iv. 
122-128 ;  Lincoln  ques- 
tions, v.  285.  See  also 
Union 

Union,  colonial,  i.  179, 
214 ;  lack  of  colonial  mil- 
itary cooperation,  212, 
224-226  ;  Albany  plan, 
220-226 ;  imperial  com- 
mercial, 250 ;  Franklin 
on  impossibility,  262- 
264;  colonial,  and  lib- 
erty, 295-297;  necessity 
to  freedom,  337S39,  «• 
342,  343;  promotion,  t. 
353 ;  difficulty,  282,  383 ; 
Washington  on  cherish- 
ing, iii.  48-51 ;  endur- 
ance, 52;  obedience  to, 
52;  West  and,  126-129; 
Marshall  on  more 
perfect,  379-383 ;  or 
league,  iv.  60-62 ;  impor- 
tance, 138-140;  States  in 
and  out  of,  169-173; 
character,  163-169;  De 
Tocqueville  on,  210;  no- 
ble inheritance,  211-215; 
how  to  save,  229-235; 
promotion  by  commerce, 
369-372;   importance  of 
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devotion  to,  v..  57-59- 
means  of  saving,  101- 
104;  defense  by  Ger- 
man, 130-134;  make  sac- 
rifice for,  263-267 ;  Ken- 
tucky and,  265 ;  Douglas 
defends,  270-273 ;  no  re- 
turn to,  206-299;  Lin- 
coln's first  message,  284- 
286 ;  flag  and,  302-305 ; 
must  be  preserved,  305 ; 
Lincoln's  first  inaugural, 
30/-3 15:  See  also  Cen- 
tralization ;  Confedera- 
tion ;  Division  of 
Powers ;  Federal  Con- 
stitution ;  Nationalism ; 
Nullification ;  Secession ; 
Sovereignty ;  State 
Rights;   Supreme  Law 

War,  effect  on  American 
character,  i.  17;  true 
condition,  72;  a  colonial 
denunciation,  87-92;  es- 
teem for  the  enemy,  233- 
235;  classes  who  en- 
courage, 256-260 ;  no 
gains,  261 ;  warning 
against  internal,  ii.  251 ; 
Indian  idea,  iii.  278; 
abolition,  376,  377,  v. 
91 ;  substitutes,  89-92. 
See  also  Army ;  Militia  ; 
Navy;  Pacificism; 
Peace ;  Preparedness ; 
War  supplies;  and  wars 
by  name 

War  of  1812,  defenseless 
condition,    iii.    209-212 ; 


Randolph's  protest,  229- 
232;  aspects,  242;  char- 
acter o  f  preparation, 
243-246,  2JLQ-253 ;  mili- 
tary humiliation,  259- 
263;  navy  in,  263-268, 
294-297,  iv.  308-311;  In- 
dians and,  263-268 ;  right 
of  criticism,  272-276;  re- 
sults of  incompetence, 
281-286;  Clay  on  Fed- 
eralists, 287-289;  priva- 
teering, 309-316;  negro 
soldiers,  316-317;  effect, 
gains,  365-369,  373- 
375 
See  also  Neutral  Trade 

War  Supplies,  domestic, 
Revolutionary,  ii.  61-65 ; 
from  France,  65-67 ; 
from  neutrals,  102-104; 
peace  purchase  abroad, 
261 ;  government  arsen- 
al, iii.  101-103 

Washington,  George,  His 
Ranking  Officer,  i.  345; 
and  hope  for  redress, 
344;  Building  Up  an 
Army,  ii.  52 ;  "To 
George  Washington" 

Women,  colonial  protest 
on  fashions,  i.  110-112; 
in  the  Revolution,  ii. 
148,  220;  position,  194- 
197;  objections  to  suf- 
frage, iii.  357-359;  devo- 
tion of  American,  iv. 
279 ;  characteristics  of 
American,  v.  153-155 
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